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Editorials 


CENTENARY OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


HE ten years between 1840 and 1850 constitute one 
of the most significant decades in American history. 
Many of the institutions that are characteristic of 
modern American society were by then either seedlings or 
already in full bloom. The continental expansion of the United 
States had reached its present limits, save for the territory 
later included in the Gadsden Purchase. The penny daily 
newspaper had been established and the gathering of news 
by telegraph had commenced. The vigorous efforts of Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard and others in the field of free public 
education had taken root and had even borne some fruit. 
Even in that decade the liberal arts college was on the 
defensive, in some places, and proponents of scientific and 
technical departments and schools were receiving favorable 
attention and support from college trustees. 

Both politics and industry began to assume a modern look. 
Political campaigns, with some exceptions, were waged to 
win votes rather than to clarify or even state an issue. The 
factory system had come, especially in the northeastern part 
of the United States, and with it of necessity had come bank- 
ing, insurance and the railroads. Labor won its first major 
victory in 1842 when a Massachusetts judge reversed previous 
rulings and held that a combination of workingmen was not 
a conspiracy. 
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The same decade witnessed some profound developments 
in the history of the Catholic Church in America. Between 
1840 and 1849, the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Provin- 
cial Councils of Baltimore were held and eighteen American 
dioceses were erected. Archbishop Hughes, and others, de- 
cisively fought trusteeism, and several prominent converts 
brought prestige and support to the Church. Of these Orestes 
Brownson was perhaps the best known and his Quarterly 
Review gave Catholics a vehicle of expression they had not 
previously possessed. 

With millions of immigrants fleeing from Europe to escape 
religious and economic persecution, the Catholic population 
of the United States grew rapidly. This rapid growth was 
further stimulated by the frightful famine years when mul- 
titudes of Irish came in search of food and freedom. They 
swelled the ranks of American Catholics but they severely 
taxed the scanty and limited resources of the Church to pro- 
vide so many with even essential religious care. Consequently 
the existing facilities of the Church in America had to be 
expanded. Some notion of the size of the work involved may 
be gathered from the experience of the courageous and vigor- 
ous Archbishop Hughes. When he blessed the Immaculate 
Conception Church on East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
in 1854 he announced that it was the one-hundredth parish 
he had founded since he had become bishop in 1842. 

But Archbishop Hughes was not satisfied with the erection 
of churches, even though that work sorely pressed him for 
men and money. He became strongly convinced that the Cath- 
olic Church in America must also build a Catholic school 
system. There were at the time a few Catholic colleges with 
small student bodies and resources. Several academies also 
did very creditable work, but here, too, existing facilities were 
wholly inadequate. The Archbishop appealed to the State of 
New York and to the City of New York to aid him in his 
program. Governor Seward was more than favorably disposed 
but the state legislature refused to act and, despite a vigorous 
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personal appeal from the Archbishop, at a public hearing 
in New York City Hall, his request was denied. If a Catholic 
school system was to be built, Catholics must build it. 

Several religious orders of men and women were already 
working in and for America, but more would now be needed. 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools and their work in 
Europe were already well known to the American bishops, 
especially to those who were Sulpicians, and many of our 
first bishops were Sulpicians. Several of these bishops at- 
tempted to bring the Brothers to America but various cir- 
cumstances blocked their efforts, and it was not until 1845 
that the first permanent foundation was made in Baltimore. 
Three years later, after some protracted negotiations, four 
Brothers arrived in old St. Vincent’s parish, then located 
on Canal Street, in lower Manhattan. They founded what is 
today the flourishing Province of New York. 

These four Brothers—Stylien, Andronis, Albien and Pas- 
toris—came to a young Republic which, as we have seen, had 
already given some signs of the way in which it would devel- 
op, and they would work within the fabric of a Church that 
is forever old and forever young. What their hopes, fears and 
thoughts were, we do not know. But Brother Angelus Gabriel 
has carefully and engagingly written of their work and of 
the work of their successors. His book’ is a welcome addition 
to the growing literature on the history of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

The growth of the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools during its first twenty-five years in America was truly 
remarkable. Mere statistics cannot be used to measure the 
worth of any institution. Neither can they be completely 
ignored. In 1848 there were three communities of Brothers 
in Canada and two in the United States comprising, in all, 
fifty-six Brothers. In 1873, the number of communities had 


1THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1848-1948. A Century of Catholic 
Education. By Brother Angelus Gabriel. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, 1948. Pp. xviii, 700. $8.50. 
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increased to seventy-six, and nine hundred Brothers were 
engaged in over one hundred schools. Even in the lifetime 
of St. John Baptist de la Salle, the Institute had not seen such 
a vigorous growth. We need not look far to discover the 
causes. The Institute had come to America not only fully 
organized but with nearly two centuries of experience to 
guide it. In addition, Almighty God provided the Institute 
with several unusual superiors who were at once able, in- 
telligent to a high degree, and active. 

These superiors directed the Brothers primarily into the 
parochial schools. It is impossible to estimate the influence 
the Brothers have exerted in the two hundred and four ele- 
mentary schools they have conducted in the United States in 
the past century. Brother Gabriel tells the story of their found- 
ing, their glories and their difficulties. We shall have to wait 
till judgment day to learn their true value. Boy welfare in- 
stitutions were urgently needed at this time and the Brothers 
were called to many dioceses to direct orphanages, homes and 
protectories. These institutions were primarily religious and 
were often founded to prevent proselytizing, but they frequent- 
ly became also what we would call today excellent technical 
schools in the field of secondary education. The courses in 
manual training were superb. Thousands of children were 
equipped for life in these institutions both in the sound prin- 
ciples of Christian life and in the rudiments of a skilled trade. 
After the turn of the century, changes in state laws, new 
theories in dealing with delinquent children, a decrease in 
benefactions and the opposition of trade unions to the sale 
of the products of these institutions brought on their decline. 
The Brothers wisely adapted themselves to these new circum- 
stances and they still conduct some of the best-known welfare 
institutions in the country. 

The grammar school was the terminal school for most 
American boys until sometime after 1900. That is the chief 
reason why until that date and even later the Brothers con- 
centrated most of their efforts in the classrooms of the pa- 
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rochial schools. True, the Brothers conducted academies and 
high schools long before 1900, but they were comparatively 
few and small. Today most American boys who meet the 
Brothers do so in the well-equipped high schools they conduct 
from Manchester, New Hampshire, to the Golden Gate. In 
the past few decades the number and the size of these schools 
has increased in a manner reminiscent of the growth of the 
Brothers in their first twenty-five years in America. Some 
of these schools are diocesan but most of them owe their being 
to the capacity, zeal and courage of individual Brothers. 

The most limited field in which the Brothers have engaged, 
but one in which they certainly have done great service, is 
the field of higher education. Urged by the early bishops 
to establish collegiate foundations, the Brothers founded sev- 
eral remarkably influential colleges that were blessed in their 
early history by some extremely remarkable men. Azarias, 
Fabrician, Justin, Potamian, Chrysostom, Noah, Paulian and 
others set standards and traditions which are the treasure of 
the Brothers’ colleges today. 

All this and much more Brother Gabriel covers in his full 
history. The record he relates is indeed impressive. The in- 
fluence and popularity of some Brothers in certain cities has 
been extraordinary. But the chief lesson of this book is that 
the record of the first hundred years of the Brothers in Amer- 
ica rests primarily on the work of the individual Brother in 
the classroom. 

Manhattan College. BROTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 

* * 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM 


HE thirteen months from February 10, 1947, to March 

8, 1948, proved to be an unlucky span of time for 
Americans who treasure the religious tradition in our 
democracy. In that short space the United States Supreme 
Court adopted and ruthlessly applied an entirely new and 
antireligious interpretation of the religion clause in the First 
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Amendment, which runs as follows: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof....” 

In the Everson (New Jersey bus transportation) case, the 
Supreme Court undertook to define for the first time the 
exact meaning and scope of this constitutional prohibition 
of “an establishment of religion.” Mr. Justice Black wrote 
the majority opinion. It proved to be a rather amazing 
document. 

The phrase “an establishment of religion” had always been 
understood to carry a rather simple meaning. In its religious 
sense, ‘‘an establishment” had always been thought of in terms 
of giving legal preferment to an organized religion—a 
Church. The expression “of religion” admits of a somewhat 
broader interpretation, it is true. For example, Christianity 
could become an established religion if our laws gave prefer- 
ment to it over Judaism or Islamism. But as our courts long 
spoke of Christianity as part of “the law of the land,” as W. G. 
Torpey has shown,’ everyone from the beginning seems to have 
thought of the prohibition as directed specifically against an 
ecclesiastical establishment. In any event, the only approved 
judicial procedure in expounding a somewhat general term 
like “religion” or the more specific term “establishment” is 
to take it in the same sense in which those who adopted the 
First Amendment understood it. After all, they meant some- 
thing understandable to Americans of their day. No one found 
any ambiguity in the expression from 1789 to 1947. 

Mr. Black actually did resort to our early history—and with 
the great enthusiasm of a novice to whom the whole subject 
was intriguingly new. The odd thing about his historical 
excursion was that he did not resort to the history of the 
First Amendment. Apparently under the spell of the Jefferson 
myth, Mr. Black (or whoever did the spadework) dug up 


1JupIcIAL Doctrines OF RELIGIOUS RIGHTS IN AMERICA. By William George Torpey. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 376. $5.00, 


Cf. pp. 31 ff. 
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and warmed over the personal opinions of Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison on the general subject of the relations 
between Church and State in the United States, chiefly in 
Virginia. This would be a permissible expedient if we had 
no information bearing directly on the meaning of the First 
Amendment. 

But Madison, who proposed it in the First Congress, there 
expressed himself definitely and conservatively on its meaning. 
Fellow members were just as anxious as we are to know what 
they were being asked to propose. He told them. They 
accepted his explanation. Madison’s understanding of the 
Amendment, in the only record we have of it, ran in this 
fashion: “Mr. Madison said, he apprehended the meaning 
of the words to be, that Congress should not establish a re- 
ligion, and enforce the legal observation of it by law, nor to 
compel men to worship God in any manner contrary to their 
conscience” (Annals of Congress, I, 730). In answer to further 
questioning, he said “he believed that the people feared one 
sect might obtain a preeminence, or two combine together, 
and establish a religion to which they would compel others 
to conform.” 

Mr. Black chose to ignore this statement—the only state- 
ment by Madison relevant to the historical inquiry—in favor 
of a rehearsal of a great deal of irrelevant observations of the 
same gentleman on quite a different issue, namely, the dis- 
establishment of the Episcopal religion in Virginia. As the 
members of Congress were very touchy on the subject of the 
Federal Government’s intruding upon the jurisdiction of the 
States, it is not surprising that Madison spoke in one vein in 
Congress and in another in Virginia. He was speaking about 
two different sets of governmental powers. Other states were 
just as competent as Virginia to handle the problem in more 
detail. The only purpose of the First Amendment was to 
make sure that the Federal Government would not impose 
an establishment upon them against their wishes. 

As for Jefferson (who was three thousand miles away when 
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the First Amendment was framed), the Court went even 
further afield to pluck a metaphor from a letter he wrote in 
1802, without legal effect, in which he said that the First 
Amendment had erected “a wall of separation” between 
Church and State in this country. In the Everson case the 
Court, in 1947, decided to write into our constitutional law 
the metaphor sprung in 1802 from what Hamilton had dubbed 
Jefferson’s “sublimated and paradoxical imagination.” The 
ominous question we are forced to ask is this: Are we now 
confronted with the novel and unpredictable rule of constru- 
ing the Constitution to mean whatever Thomas Jefferson, 
anywhere in his voluminous writings, chose to say it meant? 
If so, state legislatures may take heart. For Jefferson also 
upheld in a very formal document (the Kentucky Resolutions 
of 1798) their right to nullify decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Following “no law but our own prepossessions,” as Mr. 
Jackson described the thinking of the Court in the McCollum 
case, Mr. Black in the Everson decision laid down the rule 
that (1) under the First Amendment, as it applied to the 
states, no American government, state or Federal, may give 
“aid,” not merely to a preferred religion (as Madison under- 
stood the Amendment he proposed), but even to “all re- 
ligions”; and (2) no aid, “great or small,” could be tolerated. 
Neither element in this new doctrine seems defensible. Aid 
to “all” religions is not establishment of religion in the 
Madisonian and constitutional sense. Much less is aid to all 
religions in “small” amounts, for example, given indirectly 
and incidentally. As a result of Mr. Black’s decision, “es- 
tablishment” in the First Amendment now includes any as- 
sistance whatsoever to religious groups, no matter how small 
or how equitably apportioned. And it means this, not because 
the First Congress in proposing the Amendment meant it, 
or because the ratifying state legislatures which made the 
Amendment part of the Constitution meant it, or because the 
piecemeal historical evolution of the scope of the Amendment 
in our courts or legislative enactments or administrative opera- 
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tions have given it that meaning. Quite the contrary. For all 
these generally accepted methods of constitutional growth 
have worked toward governmental support of “‘all” religions 
in at least indirect and incidental ways. It takes on this revolu- 
tionary meaning only because, in the judgment of the Court, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison would like to have it 
mean just that. This is judicial tyranny. 

In the McCollum decision Mr. Black applied his brand- 
new interpretation to render unconstitutional the “released 
time” programs in which, ever since 1913-1914, public school 
authorities have cooperated with religious groups to enable 
children voluntarily to attend privately conducted religious 
classes by being excused from public schools one period each 
week for this purpose. 

In The First Freedom, Father Parsons sets the record 
straight on the history of the First Amendment. He shows 
that its main purpose was to. prevent the national, not state, 
establishment of any particular religion, “establishment” 
meaning establishment—not merely “aid,” even indirect and 
incidental. He traces the variations in the proposed wording 
of the Amendment as it went through Congress. Then he goes 
back to the states to prove from their history that they under- 
stood the prohibition on Congress in this limited sense, and 
not at all in Mr. Black’s sense of outlawing religion from 
public education and public life. He has a short chapter on 
the way the Amendment was quite recently applied to the 
states via the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Father Parsons expounds the Catholic doctrine of relations 
between Church and State under the heading of “distinction 
and cooperation” rather than “separation.” This Catholic 
doctrine, he then points out, conforms to the authentic Amer- 
ican doctrine. He also scores an important point by charging 
that the Supreme Court’s insistence on the “wall” idea amounts 


2THE First FREEDOM. Considerations on Church and State in the United States. 
By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xii, 178. $2.25. 
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to an insinuation of the liberal Protestant theological concept 
(“our own prepossessions”) of the role of the Church in 
society into the American constitutional system under the guise 
of a political principle. This is a point well taken. The rest 
of the volume pursues this argument. 

Although much more scholarship has gone into the writing 
of The First Freedom than its lack of footnotes and bib- 
liography might suggest, there are some more or less incidental 
statements that are open to question. “It was not considered,” 
says the author, speaking of the infancy of the Republic, 
“to be within the scope of government to teach” (pp. 56-7). 
Allowance should be made for the fact that President Wash- 
ington wanted to include in his Farewell Address a proposal 
that Congress establish a national university to train statesmen. 
Hamilton dissuaded him only because he thought the topic 
should become the occasion for a message to Congress. Father 
Parsons dates the application of the First Amendment to the 
states via the Fourteenth Amendment only from 1931 (p. 72). 
But this rule was at least clearly adumbrated in Meyer v. 
Nebraska (1923) and explicitly maintained, as regards free- 
dom of the press, of speech and of assembly, in Gitlow v. 
New York (1925). In discussing rules of construction fol- 
lowed by the present Court (pp. 76-7), he seems to imply 
that Mr. Stone originated the “preferred freedoms” rule in 
his famous dissent in the Gobitis case in 1940, whereas he 
originated it in U.S. v. Carolene Products Co. (1938). Again, 
Holmes’s “clear and present danger” rule has been applied 
almost exclusively to cases involving freedom of speech. Mr. 
Frankfurter objected to the attempt to apply it to cases in- 
volving religious freedom, and it seems to have no application, 
properly speaking, to cases involving the establishment clause 
(p. 77). 

More serious is the author’s objection to Mr. Frankfurter’s 
espousal of the doctrine that constitutional principles evolve. 
“It is, frankly,” writes Father Parsons, “the doctrine of evolu- 
tion” (p. 168). Surely, it is rather late in the day to object 
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to the unfolding of constitutional principles case by case. 
What Father Parsons probably objects to is the complete and 
unwarranted transformation of a basic constitutional principle 
by arbitrary judicial interpretation. In our resentment of 
such abuse of judicial power we should not go to the extreme 
of denying that courts do have discretionary power, and that 
the Constitution must grow through its proper use. 
Fordham University. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 
* * * 


A MODERN LAW OF NATIONS 


HE distinguished Hamilton Fish Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy at Columbia University, 
and Member of the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations, sets out in a recent work’ to explore the 
channels for the progressive development of international 
law, a modern law of nations, based on two hypotheses: first, 
that a modern law of nations must have for its “subjects” in- 
dividuals as well as states; second, that a community interest 
of states must be fully recognized with regard to some phases 
of the law of nations. The work is not a treatise or a text; 
it is an “introduction,” having limited goals. Only “those 
principles and rules of international law have been included 
which seemed to offer the most fruitful fields for testing the 
hypotheses” (p. vii). 

Among the fields selected for this purpose are the question 
of the subjects of law, recognition of new states, nationality 
and the rights of man, responsibility of states for injuries to 
individuals, the law of contractual agreements, the legal re- 
gulations of the use of force, rights and duties in case of illegal 
use of force—topics which to a greater or lesser degree have 
long been the concern of lawyers as integral parts of an inter- 
national legal system. 

With the full equipment of a finished scholar, Professor 


14 Mopern Law or Nations. By Philip C. Jessup. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 236. $4.00. 
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Jessup indicates the principal landmarks of the road already 
traveled, and that which may well lie ahead of us, if these 
hypotheses were to become the accepted reality. He does not 
point out vistas never before imagined by forward-looking 
members of his guild, for such is not his purpose. Nearly 
everything he suggests can be found implicitly or explicitly 
in the existing system of international law, in our experiences 
with international organization, or in the work of specialized 
groups of international lawyers. Herein lies the chief value 
of his work: it formulates the logical and practical conclusions 
of the accumulated knowledge and experience of many 
scholars. 

However, only those readers favorably disposed toward 
the two hypotheses of the author will accept his delineation 
of the future law of nations. Yet these hypotheses commend 
themselves to general acceptance. In fact, one cannot escape 
thinking that when the author refers at times to the “tradi- 
tional international lawyer,” in contradistinction to the ex- 
ponent of a modern law of nations, his description fits more 
closely one of the pre-World War I era rather than one who 
has been brought up on the intellectual nourishment of Geneva 
and The Hague. 

It is particularly easy to go along with his second hypothesis 
concerning the interest of the community of states, for reasons 
both philosophical and empirical. Philosophically speaking, 
there is, of course, the common good of the community of 
states which is higher than the good of a single state. And 
from a “positivist” point of view, collective security and 
cooperative efforts in the economic and social fields, as ex- 
pressed most recently in the Charter of the UN and of the 
Specialized Agencies, bear witness to the recognition by states 
of the need to serve a community interest. 

It is not, however, quite so easy to accept the other hy- 
pothesis of Professor Jessup, relative to individuals as subjects 
of a modern law of nations. The author desires to see a legal 
system in which some phases are applied, as traditionally, to 
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states, and others directly to individuals. There is no ground 
for quarrel on the basis of principles if such a development 
is parallel with the gradual emergence of a corporate moral 
personality of the community of states from that of individual 
states. Empirically, piracy and war crimes (as recently ad- 
judicated at Nuremberg) have provided us with experience 
under international law of acting upon individuals who are 
public wrongdoers. The Upper Silesian Arbitral Tribunal 
could be referred to in the sphere of “torts.” But one cannot 
avoid thinking that a world law applied to individuals with- 
out a world federal union to give it effect would give rise to 
many complications. With the desire of a perfectionist, which 
every international lawyer is to some degree, Professor Jessup 
casts his eyes from time to time on such an eventuality. But a 
glance at the present international political situation will 
easily convince everyone of the absence of the necessary climate 
for such a world federation. Unquestionably, some fields 
proposed by the author, such as responsibility of states for 
injuries caused to individuals, lend themselves with relative 
facility to the development here suggested. But the difficulties 
are so obvious that a certain amount of strain is noticeable 
on the part of the author in the development of this hypothesis. 

There will be some who will disagree with Professor Jessup 
on the nature and function of law. For he remarks: “... the 
ultimate function of law, which is the elimination of force 
for the solution of human conflicts...”’ (p. 2). And further: 
‘“... differences of opinion about law are frequently found 
to rest upon definitions” (p. 4+). The distinguished author 
seems to oppose the “tendency to assume that there is such 
a thing as one correct definition for any word or concept” 
(p. 4). International law must be defined empirically. “Inter- 
national law, or the law of nations, is a term which has been 
used over three hundred years to record certain observations 
of the conduct of human beings grouped together in what we 
call states” (p. 5). 

Furthermore, how does he relate international law to the 
natural law? Professor Jessup states: 
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It is true that among the jurists who developed the system of international 
faw, those who took the natural law point of view were influential. Yet the 
more recent period, notably in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
particularly perhaps in the United States, has seen the dominance of the 
positivist position. As the Fathers of the American Revolution put to 
revolutionary use the theoretical doctrine, the opportunity now exists for 
similar revolutionary application of that same theoretical doctrine as the 
foundation of a modernized law of nations. The confirmed positivist need 
have no quarrel with such a position. The quarrel of the positivist is with 
those international lawyers who look backward rather than forward and who 
then read into the past and into existing law the ideals they would like to see 
achieved (p. 91). 


Some students of international law would like to express 
somewhat different opinions on these matters. For some believe 
that the function of law is to direct man to the common good. 
They also believe that there are universally valid principles 
concerning the nature of man from which the nature of law 
may be univocally determined. In addition, while admitting 
that the bulk of the existing system of international law is a 
qualified type of human positive law, there are some who 
would like to regard natural law in its relationship to inter- 
national law as something more than an expedient revolu- 
tionary force. The author does not appear to have cared to 
distinguish between the intellectualist concept of the natural 
law of the late Scholastics and the voluntarist approach of 
the post-Grotius period. 

University of Detroit. TIBOR PAYZS. 
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THE SPANISH STORY 


The Spanish Story.’ First, he employs a terse, effective 
style which lightens considerably the task of reading 
a volume so replete with details and factual information as 
this one. Second, a State Department official since 1931, in 


h] ERBERT FEIS has two qualifications for writing 


1THE SPANISH SToRY. Franco and the Nations at War. By Herbert Feis. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. x, 282. $3.50. 
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1942 he organized and acted as chairman of the Iberian 
Peninsula Operating Committee, an interdepartmental body 
created to manage our economic relations with Spain and 
Portugal. Thus he was on the “inside” of the negotiations 
with Spain during the war besides having access to govern- 
ment records and information forbidden to the outsider. 

Obviously he is in a position to speak authoritatively about 
United States policies toward Spain. The State Department, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the Navy, Treasury, RFC, 
OSS, Petroleum Administration, and War Production Board 
all had their own private Spanish policies, and there was no 
one in charge of the whole to coordinate their separate pro- 
grams. In the European Division of the State Department 
internal dissension was especially pronounced. “Inside the 
United States State Department it was hard to tell who was 
doing what.” A piquant clue to the motivation of some of 
our Spanish policies is provided in connection with the ac- 
count of the loan negotiations of 1940. ‘‘The whole tenor of 
the American press showed that if this government granted 
a loan and that if later Spain entered the war those who 
made the mistake would not long remain in office.” 

But despite an evident antipathy toward the Spanish regime 
Mr. Feis acknowledges that we underrated Spain’s deter- 
mination to remain independent and to stay out of the war. 
Spain based her relations with Germany upon a policy of 
avoiding all uncalculated risks while holding out for an as- 
sured reward for her assistance if she chose to give it. Mr. 
Feis asks pertinently: “(Could Franco have really believed that 
Germany in its most victorious season, would accord these 
terms for Spanish aid or to cement the Spanish connection?” 

His analysis of Franco’s policy vis-a-vis Germany indicates 
that Madrid took care to see that Germany never could meet 
her terms. Franco always refused to take decisive steps when 
Germany wanted him to. On September 27, 1940, he assented 
to Hitler’s tactical plan for the seizure of Gibraltar and 
the Straits. But he said it was impossible to enter the war on 
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the date of Berlin’s choosing (early winter of 1941), because 
Spanish military preparations were incomplete. Admiral 
Canaris, Hitler’s envoy at this time, offered to settle for a 
definite later date. The Caudillo then observed that since 
removal of the difficulties preventing Spain’s participation in 
the war did not depend on Spain’s will alone, it was impossible 
to set any definite date. On January 20, 1941, Hitler informed 
him that he had forty-eight hours to make up his mind to join 
in the attack on Gibraltar which Germany planned to launch 
at the end of January or the beginning of February. On the 
twenty-fifth, Franco replied gravely that the climate was too 
bad to permit Spanish participation. In January there is too 
much snow. But in February there is too much rain. Hitler 
then gave up his plan of entering the western Mediterranean 
before beginning the Russian campaign, and on February 6 
wrote a bitter letter to Madrid which evoked a bland protesta- 
tion from Franco that he quite agreed with Hitler’s ideas. Of 
course he had not meant to suggest that Spain was going to 
defer her entry into the war until autumn or winter. He had 
merely thought it sensible to mention the weather. But when 
he talked to Mussolini at Bordighera on February 12, the 
Caudillo made a left-handed withdrawal of the assent given 
to Hitler’s plan relative to Gibraltar. Spanish honor demanded 
that Spain seize Gibraltar herself without outside assistance. 
That, concludes Mr. Feis, was perhaps the surest and politest 
way of keeping German troops out of Spain. 

On December 17, 1942, Hitler and Foreign Minister Rib- 
bentrop demanded a written promise stipulating Spain’s un- 
equivocal determination to resist an Allied invasion at all costs. 
At this time Madrid was trying to scare Berlin into equipping 
the Spanish army, ostensibly for the purpose of resisting such 
an invasion. Franco signed the agreement on February 12, 
1943, and accepted the services of German instructors to train 
Spanish troops in the use of the new weapons. But he was 
deaf to Hitler’s demands for German-Spanish staff talks and 
joint action in the event of an Allied invasion until the arms 
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deliveries were well under way. Then he said the conferences 
were unnecessary for he had come to the conclusion that the 
Allies did not intend to invade Spain after all. 

A careful reading of Mr. Feis’s book conveys the impression 
that, however much reason we had to be displeased with 
Spanish policies, the Axis had still more cause to be put out. 
And the difficulty of the Spanish position is recognized. “A 
fringe of terror hung along the edge of messages from Berlin. 
Ships could be torpedoed without a trace. Even crazed and 
wanton attacks from the air leave cities in flame and people 
in agony. Who knew what Hitler might do on his way 
to ruinP” 

In places this book may give the impression of being a 
State Department apologia, but on the whole the tone is 
objective. The documentation is adequate although Spanish 
sources have been neglected apart from one reference to the 
Spanish White Book, the reply to the State Department pub- 
lication of 1946 on the relations of Spain with the Axis. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Feis did not consult Spanish 
works such as those of Arilza and Elorrieta y Artaza as well 
as Hoare, Hayes, Langer, and the Ciano Diaries. Some readers 
may take exception to the habit of referring to American 
“public opinion” in a manner that suggests its identity with 
the verbal attitudes found in PM. The work is not free of 
stereotypes cultivated by the Gentlemen of the Left, such as 
the references to the “miserable” Blue Division, Spain’s rep- 
resentative on the Russian front. Soviet officers with whom | 
talked during the war invariably spoke well of the Blue 
Division if they had been up against it. 

Chicago, Ill. STANKO GULDESCU. 

* * * 


FROM WHITE TO RED TSARDOM 


NDER the somewhat colorless title, The Origins of 
Modern Russia, the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America has published a condensation of 
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Jan Kucharzewski’s seven-volume life work, Od bialego 
Caratu do czerwonego (From White to Red Tsardom).’ It 
is a service for which we cannot be too grateful. 

Disregarding the conventional approach to the study of 
Bolshevism—from Marx and Engels on to Lenin—Mr. 
Kucharzewski centered his research almost exclusively on the 
genuine Russian influences that culminated in the upheaval 
of 1917. Marx and Marxist propaganda are relegated to a 
few brief references. Engels emerges only occasionally from 
the dim background of non-Russian factors. Not even 
Plekhanov, in Kucharzewski’s opinion, played an important 
role in the Revolution. The general implication is that the 
link of Communism with Western Marxism is superficial, 
more apparent than real. 

Kucharzewski’s work is overwhelming. You feel that a flood 
is sweeping you along, you know not where, and that the 
current is threatening to overpower Russia—and not Russia 
alone. The author’s merits are great. He had to gather his 
material from innumerable sources. He had to trace the 
underground Russian literature of the last century. He had 
to follow the émigrés from one refuge to another, and find 
the scattered pamphlets they wrote against one another and 
against Tsarism, in every large city of Europe and America. 
Then the Russian legal literature—much of it, like the 
pamphlets, of little value—had to be scrutinized. Up to 1905 
there was the problem of censorship. One had to distinguish 
between what an author said and what he wanted to convey. 
Until its liquidation by Stalin, the all-Soviet Society of Politi- 
cal Prisoners and Exiles published an enormous quantity of 
sources and studies. All this evidence had to be sifted, weighed, 
checked, studied scientifically. 

No reader will agree with every statement of this enormous 
summa. Many Russians, for instance, may resent the way 
Dostoevsky is treated. Ever since his prison days, possibly 


1THE OrIGINS OF MopERN RussiA. By Jan Kucharzewski. New York: Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, 1948. Pp. xxi, 503. $5.00. 
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even before, Dostoevsky nursed a grievance against the Poles 
which was not lessened by his feelings against the Catholic 
Church. Yet, there is more than exalted religious nationalism 
in Dostoevsky, as may be gathered from Father de Lubac’s 
appreciation in his recent Le drame de l’humanisme athée. 
Others—we are of that number—may feel that Western re- 
sponsibilities could have been emphasized more; others yet 
may wonder if Mr. Kucharzewski saw in its true light the 
religious factor in the Polish misunderstanding with Russia. 
Scarcely anything is said about the trilateral dealings between 
the Holy See, Russia and Poland. 

Mr. Kucharzewski’s first three chapters describe the Gov- 
ernment, the peasants, the intelligentsia. The first chapter is, 
chiefly, a careful analysis of Marquis de Custine’s book, La 
Russie en 1839 (Paris, 1849), and the description of the 
literary campaign “undertaken by official and semi-official 
Russia” against the book; next comes a study of the Russian 
peasantry, both prior and subsequent to the reform of 1861—a 
revealing chapter indeed! The synthesis is built from num- 
berless data. The following sentences make one ponder; the 
author is describing the reverence of the peasant for the “‘little 
father,” the Tsar: 


This dreamed of Tsar is an entirely different being from the one who 
resides in the Winter Palace. The peasant, listening to the hymn of the 
Tsar, “Rule and infuse terror in thine enemies, Orthodox Tsar,” also thought 
of his domestic enemy, of his oppressor, and placed his hope in the severe 
lord of lords. The peasant, stirred by the passion for revenge on the lords, 
chooses the Tsar for his patron; peasant riots are always linked with the 
rumor that the Tsar, the supreme distributor of land, already gave land and 
freedom to the people, but that the Tsar’s decree was concealed from them. 
Sometimes the version is circulated that the Tsar ordered the peasants to 
attack the lords, rebels against the Tsar’s will, and the peasant oppressors... 
The emblem of that people’s Tsar is not the double-headed Byzantine eagle, 
which the peasant did not understand at all, but rather the red cock, crowning 
the signal of the conflagration of revenge, the peasant illumination of the 
Tsar Avenger (pp. 60-61). 


“The Red Cock!” That was the word the peasants whispered 
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or shouted when, in an orgy of useless folly, they would start 
burning the homes of their landowners. Sometimes, without 
previous conspiracy, just like an awful wave that swept the 
country, they would take the red cock from one end of Russia 
to the other. No one was supposed to speak of the red cock; 
everything was officially fine all the time! Few people have 
written so dramatically and so truly of the Russian peasant 
as Mr. Kucharzewski in that tremendously revealing page. 
The most lavish praises have been given by some authors to 
the soul of the muzhtk,; his body was whipped until 1905 
and even later. And so it went on and on until Lenin gave the 
land to the peasant—only to steal his crops. And Stalin took 
the land again to make kolkhozes with it. This awful contempt 
for Russia’s peasants is one of the worst tragedies of much- 
suffering Russia (mnogostradal’naya Rosstya). 

The third chapter, “Restless Intelligentsia,” attempts a new 
analysis of the loneliness that engulfed the generation of the 
thirties—after the breakdown of the Decembrists (1825). It 
is a curious situation indeed. Never did Russia literature shine 
so brilliantly as during the first fifteen years of Tsar 
Nicholas I. It was then that Pushkin (d. 1837) reached the 
height of his genius, and Griboyedov, Gogol, Lermontov, 
Prince Odoevsky, Koltsov, Belinsky, Herzen shone like stars 
in the Russian firmament. Yet, the pessimism of those young 
men is simply appalling. Mr. Kucharzewski thinks it is an 
effect of the hopeless struggle of awakening genius against the 
stupidity of the Tsar’s gendarmerie. There was indeed all of 
that; university life then sank down to futility, and cap- 
able Russians felt themselves to be utterly useless, lishnye 
liudi, “superfluous men,” as they would later be called. But 
there was something else, too, and we believe the point is 
worth making. As an example, let us take Pechorin’s con- 
fession to Maxim Maximych, in Lermontov’s famous novel, 


A Hero of Our Time: 


“Listen, Maxim Maximych,” he answered. “I have an unhappy character. 
Education? God’s creation? I don’t know! All I know is that if I make people 
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suffer I suffer no less myself. This is poor consolation, I know, but it happens 
to be that way. In my earliest youth, from the very minute when I escaped 
the tutelage of my parents, I started to gorge myself with every pleasure that 
money could buy and, obviously, these pleasures turned against me. Later, 
I wandered in the wide world and soon society bored me. I fell in love with 
the pretty girls of the world, and they with me: their love only pricked 
my imagination and my self-love, but the heart remained empty. I tried 
to learn to study, and science tired me too. I saw that neither glory nor 
happiness came from it because ignorant people are often the happiest of all. 
Glory is but success: to get it, you must be smart. Then I became bored.” 


So bored, in fact, that before the book was finished Pechorin 
had become a cold-blooded, cynical cad, an inhuman civilized 
brute, yet you felt sorry for him because he was one of the 
most pitiful figures in Russian literature, a living emptiness, 
an agony. That was the way Lermontov saw his generation; 
with some differences, you feel a similar misery in Pushkin’s 
Onegin, in Griboyedov’s Chatski, in Turgenev’s Rudin.... 
Whence this emptiness? Lack of initiative, of participation in 
politics? Perhaps; yet Pechorin (that is, Lermontov) §at- 
tributed the cause of it to the fact that his youth had been 
guided not by moral law but by complete self-indulgence 
which became self-abuse. Drink, gambling, women—that was 
the life of his brilliant generation; they tried it all, feverishly 
gorged themselves with it all, only to re-echo the old, old 
cry of Solomon: “Emptiness of emptiness and all is emptiness.” 

The Russian revolution is the child of the Russian in- 
telligentsia. Peter the Great gave culture to his country—he 
imported materialism, taught his country to scoff at everything 
sacred. Catherine the Great enshrined the French freethinkers 
in Russian minds. Voltaire fathered this new generation whom 
he taught to laugh, until the laughter became the grimace 
of a skull. He murdered Orthodoxy in the hearts of Russia’s 
upper classes. Orthodoxy was good for the people; it kept 
serfdom, whipped Russia into holy contentment, it salved the 
consciences of those who had not completely apostatized, yet 
wanted to live the reckless, fantastically prodigal, luxurious 
lavishness of those ‘“‘old times” the disappearance of which 
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even Belinsky (in his earlier years) lamented so poetically. 
An Orthodoxy that blessed simultaneously the awfulness of 
serfdom and the scandals of the aristocracy could no longer 
satisfy that ardent youth aching for something better, truer, 
nobler. Then they threw themselves into German phil- 
osophy—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and, much later, Marx. 
What an aching for truth you feel in the throbbing cor- 
respondence of cultured Russia that was rising to the height 
of genius! They tried everything—except Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Shortly before, because Russia’s élite had been looking 
toward the Catholic Church, the Jesuits had been driven out. 
They had been the menace. The events of 1831 made Russia 
tremble before what it felt to be the “Catholic threat’’—Po- 
land’s insurrection—and Mr. Kucharzewski has pointed out 
how frightened so many Russians became when they spoke of 
Poland. Tchaadayev was declared mad by Nicholas I because 
he saw Orthodoxy as the ghost that stalked the streets of 
Necropolis, and because he cast a longing glance toward the 
West. Even Belinsky, who, at school, had written one of the 
most blasphemous plays that a universitarian ever set his hand 
to, and who, later on, was to outstrip in blasphemy even the 
hero of that play, Dmitri Kalinin—even he felt that the 
Middle Ages, when the Catholic Church scattered Gothic 
beauty throughout the length and breadth of Europe and gave 
birth to Crusaders, to universities and to troubadours, were 
the very fountainhead of Romantic poetic beauty. Yet, Or- 
thodoxy would not allow the Catholic Church to live un- 
‘yampered. On the other hand, it could not stop the mad troika 
that dragged Russia to its doom. When Gogol tried in the 
name of religion to stem the tide of corruption and graft and 
bitterness, Belinsky, forgetting that he had written in the same 
vein ten years earlier (see his letter to Dmitri P. Ivanov, 
August 7, 1837), sent him that terrible letter that became an 
illegal classic in every Russian school, and the death knell 
of official Orthodoxy. Then the terrible thing happened: 
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honesty, self-sacrifice, abnegation, love of truth passed to the 
side of God’s haters. When the revolutionaries of the seventies 
went to their trials and to execution, the people and even 
many of the aristocracy hailed them: “These are saints.” It 
was the “sanctity” of hopelessness, of despair, of the fool who 
said there was no God and wanted to build his own Paradise, 
of the new moralist who threw all that had been traditionally 
sacred into the discard, and said that everyone except himself 
was a liar and a hypocrite. The “new morality” as developed 
by Bakunin and Nechaev is ghastly. Mr. Kucharzewski tries 
to hint at some of its follies as decently as he can. Every 
spiritual director recognizes the dreadful accents of the frantic 
shout for change—any change that would relieve boredom 
or materialize a new dream of social justice and intellectual 
honesty. It is the howl of the soul emptied of God, of the 
hungry soul that sees the pleasures of life ebbing away or out 
of reach, of the starved soul that craves for something it 
cannot obtain or achieve. The human soul, created by God, 
tends to its Maker by its very nature. Distort that nature by 
taking God out of it and you have a monster. Those monsters 
are the devils of Dostoevsky’s novels, the parents of the present 
revolution. This is not said in so many words by Mr. 
Kucharzewski; that is the impression that is left by the third 
and especially the eleventh chapters of his book, in which he 
tries to fathom Bakunin’s godlessness. 

After his first three chapters, where he gives the setting for 
what was to come, Mr. Kucharzewski really begins his study 
of the evolution of revolution. There is no point in condensing 
the 375 pages that remain; suffice it to say that, in our judg- 
ment, the careful reading of this book will give the reader 
a far deeper insight into the origins of revolutionary Russia 
than any other recent study that we know of. Especially in- 
teresting are the appreciations of the Decembrists, of Herzen, 
of Bakunin. The author is not anti-Russian; he is very bitter 
against the Russia that crushed Poland—the Russia of autoc- 
racy, of Pan-Slavism, of Katkov. He speaks kindly of revolu- 
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tionary Russia although he realizes that red Tsardom was 
eventually to destroy Poland far more effectively than did 
white Tsardom, and yet he gratefully remembers the words 
that Herzen, for instance, uttered about “Poland, Mater 
Dolorosa.” His information on the most varied subjects is 
accurate, far-reaching: on the origin of present-day peace 
movements, on Italian revolutions during the nineteenth 
century, on the first Pan-Slavic Congress of Moscow, on the 
Pan-Slavism that was to infect even Russian revolutionaries, 
and was to have a powerful rebirth in our own day. And 
you will hear Victor Hugo proclaiming for the first time the 
need for the United States of Europe. A startling conclusion 
that seems to stand out is that the Comintern draws more 
inspiration from Bakunin than from Marx: 

The third International, identifying itself with Marx, could more correctly 
speak in the name of Bakunin. Bakunin’s Soviet biographer Steklov, who 
officially and formally takes Marx’s side in his historic struggle against 
Bakunin is forced to admit that as far as the conception of an international 
revolutionary society and tactical methods are concerned, Bakunin is to a larger 
extent than Marx a precursor of the Communists of to-day. 

This is revolutionary enough, but may be considered estab- 
lished. As a revolutionary force, that is, destructive of the 
past, Bolshevism owes more to Bakunin than to Marx. Another 
startling discovery is that all Russians—conservatives, liberals, 
émigrés, moderate revolutionaries like Herzen, radicals like 
Bakunin, theologians like some of the slavophiles, poets like 
Pushkin and the impossible Tiutchev—all agreed on one 
point: Poland can exist only as a member of a Pan-Slavic 
family of which Russia is the head; an independent Poland 
is incompatible with the Russian conception of Slavdom. 
Some Russians may, at times, speak kindly of Poland; they 
will not accept its independence. The friendliest of all was 
Herzen; this is how Klaczko saw through him in 1860: 

Should his voice find an echo in Russia, should his doctrine be accepted and 
spread there, Europe should be warned that it is threatened by a new 
invasion of barbarians, all the more dangerous and cruel because led by the 
banner inscribed with false watchwords of progress and philanthropy (p. 280). 


Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal. JOSEPH LEDIT. 





The Moral Theology of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori 
1748-1948 


FRANCIS X. MURPHY 


Englishman, the science of moral theology, or of casuistry 

as he had come to call it, had fallen into singularly low 
repute. It was the bait, for example, with which Charles 
Kingsley, the celebrated author of Westward Ho! goaded the 
great Catholic convert, John Henry Newman, into composing 
the devastating reply that forms the first section of his 
Apologia. Kingsley had asked: “How can I tell that I shall 
not be the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one of the 
three kinds laid down as permissible by the blessed Alfonsa 
da Liguori and his pupils, even when confirmed by an oath, 
because ‘then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow 
him to deceive himself’...” This was a fitting climax to his 
having associated Newman with, as the latter declares, “the 
odious names of ‘St. Alfonsa da Liguori’ and ‘Scavini’ and 
‘Neyraguet’ and ‘the Romish Moralists’ and their compeers 
and pupils... until ... 1 am at once merged and whirled 
away in the gulf of notorious quibblers, and hypocrites, and 
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rogues. 
Newman in his reply takes good care of the general attack 


upon the science of moral theology as sustained and practiced 
by the Church. He demonstrates for example that St. Al- 
phonsus and his peers were at least a bit more honest than 
their calumniator, who had conveniently forgotten to include 
the little phrase ex justa causa in his original quotation. Then 
in a special appendix to his Apologia, while declaring him- 
self—good Englishman that he was—rather out of sympathy 


1John Henry Newman, 4 pologia pro Vita sua (Everyman ed., London, 1946), 11-12. 
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with the Latin approach to the casuistry of the lie, he still 
proved himself a not incompetent positive theologian, examin- 
ing the question in all its phases and historical complexity 
before offering a solution in keeping with the teaching of the 
Church.” 

Mr. Kingsley, of course, had merely been giving vent to 
what appears to have been a constitutional unwillingness, if 
not impossibility, on the part of the eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century English mind to cope with or understand the southern 
European peopies, and in particular the Italians. In the early 
seventeen hundreds, two of the more noteworthy of his coun- 
trymen had sent back far from favorable commentaries on 
Naples and things Neapolitan, while making what was then 
part of the “grand tour.” Joseph Addison wrote of the place as 
a country in which superstition and religious practices, at once 
vicious and all-pervading, were outbalanced only by the lack 
of morality. He considered the miracle of St. Januarius as 
“the most bungling of tricks,” more probably a hand-me-down 
from one of the black arts described as characteristic of south- 
ern Italy by the poet Horace,’ while the Earl of Shaftesbury 
said that it was a land in which the very air induced one on 
to pleasure, luxury, and dissoluteness, so that there was not in 
all the world a people more ingenious or more corrupt.’ 

Newman had written his 4 pologia in 1864. A good hundred 
and sixteen years previously, in the selfsame atmosphere so 
witheringly described by Addison and Shaftesbury, Alphonsus 
Liguori had issued the first edition of the book that was to 
make his name and reputation so controversial a factor in 
the ambit of at least European theological circles for almost 
two hundred years.® In the course of the saint’s own lifetime, 


2Ibid., Appendix 8, 297-322. 

3Joseph Addison, Remarks on several parts of Italy ... in the years 1701-1703 
(London, 1761), 121-122. 

{Letter to J. Wheelock, 23 Feb. 1712: in Rand, The Life, Unpublished Letters .. . of 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1900), I, 471. 

5Medulla Theologiae Moralis R.P. Hermanni Busenbaum, societatis Jesu theologi 
cum Adnotationibus per reverendum patrem D. Alphonsum Ligorio rectorem majorem 
congregationis Sanctissimi Salvatoris. . . . Neapoli, MDCCXLVIII, apud Alexium 
Pellechium, expensis D. Joannis Oliverii. 
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it gave rise to considerable debate—and this despite the fact 
that one of the man’s endeavors in writing the book originally 
had been to settle such controversy. The interest provoked 
by the volume in circles as various as eighteenth-century 
Naples, and nineteenth-century literary France and England, 
warrants an investigation of sorts into the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the book’s production, and the type of person who 
set himself so precarious a task. 

Matriculating in the faculty of law at the University of 
Naples in the second decade of the eighteenth century, Don 
Alfonso de Liguori was exposed to the various currents of 
thought then preoccupying what the Neapolitans at least con- 
sidered a very up-to-date Kingdom of Naples. In general a 
Cartesian philosophism prevailed, modified by the influence 
of so independent a thinker as Giambattista Vico, and by a 
philosophical interest in the works of such northern Europeans 
as Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, and the predecessors of the 
French revolutionary encyclopedists. A Jansenistic as well as 
an anticurial spirit marked many of the ecclesiastical as well 
as professional circles.” However, by confining himself some- 
what strictly to his law studies, graduating as a doctor of 
both civil and canon law in 1712, at the age of sixteen, Al- 
phonsus was spared many of the less happy features of these 
fads and movements.’ 

Though the spirit of his home training was not harsh—his 
mother, Donna Anna (Cavalieri), had for her spiritual di- 
rectors the members of the Oratory of St. Philip, including 
a Father Thomas Pagano, whom Alphonsus was to inherit—it 
was strict. His father, Don Joseph Liguori, was a nobleman, 
chevalier of the Porta Nuova, and Captain of the Royal 


6D. Capone, “Primi incontri di S. Alfonso con la Filosofia,” in S. Alfonso Liguori, 
contributi bio-bibliografici (Morcelliana, 1940), 111-137. 
7A. Freda, “S. Alfonso Universitario,” ibid., 81-110. Cf. B. Croce, Storia del Regno 

di Napoli (Bari, 1925), 26-34, 118-119. In a popular rhyme the mos italicus iura 
docendi was summed up as: 

praemitto, scindo, summo, casumque figuro, 

perlego, do causas, connoto et objicio 
to which the students subjoined the fact that Auctoritas Sacri Regii Consilii Neapolitani 
me terret. 
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Galleys. Hence the primary influences upon young Alphonsus 
had been of the guarded, more rigorous type, with a decidedly 
pious, if not scrupulous bent, due to the religious preferences 
of his mother. Of an independent cast of mind, however, the 
young man early exhibited definitely eclectic tendencies; in 
his cultural and philosophic interests, for example, he es- 
chewed contentious discussion and subtleties, and satisfied 
himself in his study of law with its orderly respect for author- 
ity and tradition.” At the same time, however, he pursued 
with considerable éclat the fine arts of painting, music and 
architecture, then flourishing in the Kingdom of Naples.’ 

Upon graduating from the University, Alphonsus gave him- 
self over assiduously to the practice of law, even as an ap- 
prentice exhibiting a rare ability for analyzing and resolving 
cases requiring rigid precision. But after a singular defeat at 
the bar, in which he had entirely misconceived the force of a 
principal document, he left that avocation forever.” In 1723 
he had himself enrolled among the clerical students of the 
Society of Diocesan Missionaries, known as the Propaganda 
of the Archdiocese of Naples. It was under these auspices 
that he was ordained a priest on December 21, 1726. Im- 
mediately thereafter, he applied himself to the apostolate of 
evangelizing the poor and the abandoned. Following the ex- 
ample of the Jesuit “Padre Pepe,” of the Dominican Gregory 
Rocco, and of Anthony Torres of the Pious Workers, he set 
himself to preaching in the streets and piazzas of his native 
city. He soon became another apostle of the shop-keeper, 
soldier, beggar, and coachman, organizing them into little 
groups around a “chapel” and assiduously looking to their 
spiritual wants.” 


8]bid. “L’Ambiente particolare del Santo,” 134-166. 

9Cf. N. Signorelli, Vincende della cultura ... (Naples, 1711), VI, 76 ff; F. Nicolini, 
La giovinezza di G. B. Vico (Bari, 1932), 77 ff. 

10Cf. C. Dilgskron, Leben des hl. Alfonsus Maria de Liguori (Regensburg, 1887), 
19-21; A. Berthe, Life of St. Alphonsus de’Liguori (edited in Eng. by H. Castle, 
Dublin, 1905), I, 22-24. 

114. Tannoia, Vita ed istituti del p. Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori ... (Naples, 1857—a 
faithful edition of the original of 1800), I, 60-67, Cf. B. Croce, “La Vita religiosa a 
Napoli nel Settecento,” in Uomini e cose della Vecchia Italia (Bari, 1943), II, 120-129. 
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As a cleric studying for the priesthood, Alphonsus had come 
under the influence of several outstanding theologians, includ- 
ing that of Canon Nicholas Torni. The latter, in the opinion 
of Vico, was the most able theologian of the age, but also 
a man of rigorous frame of mind.” In later life, Alphonsus 
confesses quite candidly: “When I began to occupy myself 
with ecclesiastical sciences, I was given for masters men who 
favored a rigorist opinion; and for a time I battled on their 
side...” 

Likewise, in a number of the societies and associations of 
educated laymen and clerics then prevalent in Naples for 
the prosecution of a more devout way of life, Alphonsus ran 
into considerable evidence of a Jansenistic spirit that had 
found its way down into Italy. It fostered a spiritual rigidity 
that definitely discouraged souls. It prevented them from 
striving after a moral ideal that, it convinced them, was im- 
possible of realization. Thus, instead of being aided in their 
approach to God, through the influence of this moral severity 
souls were left to founder in a chaos of moral laxity.” 

The work to which Alphonsus addressed himself, at first 
among the destitute in the alleys and byways of the city, and 
then, after 1728, in the hills and mountains of the country 
outside Naples—the vicinity of Rivera and Scala, high above 
Amalfi and the Bay of Sorrento—soon convinced him of the 
impracticality, if not impossibility, of such an approach to 
the moral judgments necessary in everyday life. He came to 
realize that the only real way of helping souls live close to 
God was to encourage them to frequent the sacraments; and 
this, under the prescriptions of a rigorist moral system, was 
impossible. 





—__— 


2G. B. Vico, Autobiografia (ed. B. Croce, Bari, 1911), 48, 71. 

13A, Liguori, “Risposta apologetica, 16 gennaro, 1764,” in Confessore diretto per le 
confessioni della gente di campagna (Venice, 1764): “Sappia vostra Paternita ch’io 
nel fare gli studi ecclesiastici, ebbi per miei direttori a principio, maestri tutti 
seguaci della rigida sentenza; e il primo libro che mi poserd in mano fu il Genetti, 
capo de’ probabilioristi; e per molto tempo io fui acerrimo difensore del 
probabiliorismo.” 

14Cf. G. Cacciatore, S. Alfonso de’ Liguori e il Giansenismo (Florence, 1942), 
“Il giansenismo in Italia,” 101-176. 
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Founding the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
in 1732 with the explicit aim of preaching the Gospel to the 
most abandoned, Alphonsus and his early companions soon 
proved themselves assiduous in adapting the Word of God 
to the needs of the ignorant, unlearned and abandoned, tread- 
ing as best they might the mysterious harmonies that exist 
between the justice and the mercy of Almighty God in relation 
to the deeds and the motives of the souls of men.” Preoccupied 
during the early 1740’s with the affairs of his struggling 
Congregation, endeavoring to apply himself to the growing 
call for his missionaries throughout the length and breadth 
of the Kingdom of Naples, Alphonsus still found time to 
collect a library for himself, and to peruse innumerable books 
in search of answers that would suit his own and his mis- 
sionaries’ need in instructing and confessing the numberless 
souls in whose spiritual care and progress they had interested 
themselves.”° 

Slowly then, there came over him the conviction that what 
was needed most was a manual that would cut a straight and 
sane path through the morass of ethical and moral opinions 
that had resulted from the rise of Jansenism and its prevalence, 
due in good part to the powerful impetus of Blaise Pascal 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. In 1743, Alphonsus 
set himself in earnest to consider and evaluate the whole of 
the moral system, using as a guide the Medulla Theologiae 
moralis of the seventeenth-century Jesuit, Hermann Busen- 
baum, because as Alphonsus himself said: “Collecting in a 
clear and methodic fashion, but briefly, all those matters more 
worthy of consideration, he {Busenbaum] employs not the 
least superfluity.”” 

By the late summer of 1748 he had worked his way through 
some eight hundred authors, culling innumerable opinions 


1I8Cf. G. Liévin, “Alphonse de Liguori,” Dict. de Spiritualité, I (Paris, 1934), 357-359. 

16Cf. O. Gregorio, “La Biblioteca Teologica di S. Alfonso,” in S. Alfonso, Revista 
Mensile, 12 (Pagani, 1941), 4-7; 24-27. 

WMedulla Theologiae Moralis ... cum adnotationibus, IX. 
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and judgments, searching, weighing, and defining them in 
accordance with his own well-formed manner of judgment, 
and his wide experience. Writing to a friend of his at Rome, 
the Basilian monk, Abbot Muscari, on September 21, 1748, 
Alphonsus assures him: 












My book has not come out as yet, but as soon as it does I shall send it to 
you: one for your reverence, and another for your Father General. Advise 
me then, if you will, that I may send on some copies to be sold in Rome. 

The book has been delayed by a good dissertation that I have adjoined at 
the end, on the condemned proposition, Futilis ... est assertio . . . concerning 
the power of the Pope, wherein I demonstrate how little sustainable is the 
opinion of the French (Gallicanism). It is true that about this matter there 
is already too much said. But I have confined myself briefly to the substance 
of the matter, which is found dispersed through the authors, bringing it 
clarity and order; and I have fatigued myself very much with it. But it 
seemed like a good thing to me, even though passion may deceive me. 

The book itself, I believe, should come to be most useful. Not very 
voluminous, but full of matter most substantial, it covers the whole moral 
field, especially with regard to matters of practice. 

In the end, I have also included a brief “Practice for confessing the 
Ignorant” since it is so often asked what one should do with the rude 
unlearned, and what should be the judgment which the confessor should give 
after examining through all the precepts of the Decalogue. 

But enough. These are but trifling though bothersome things in respect to 
a book which has cost me years and years of labor—especially these last, 
when for practically five years continuously, I have been at it for eight, 
nine and ten hours a day, until I really have become disgusted with it.” 

























The book itself must have been brought to Alphonsus from 
the presses in the early part of October. It is dedicated to 
D. Joseph Nicolai, Archbishop of Gonza, with the prolix 
and unctuous references to the greatness of the dedicatee’s 
family stem, his accomplishments and honors, in rounded 
Latin periods, that were so proper to the publishing features 
of the day. It was issued by the firm of Alexius Pellechii, at 
the expense of Don John Oliveri; and could be obtained in 
“the bookshop of Signor D. Filippo Porcelli a S. Liguoro, 


a 


18Tettera inedita di S. Alfonso,” S. Alfonso, Revista Mensile, 12 (1941), 198-200. 
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and from Sig. Bart. D’Auria, under the Campanaro of Saint 
Lorenzo. 

In his preface, brief and to the point, Alphonsus says the 
book had been written primarily for the instruction of the 
young members of his own Congregation of priests. After 
justifying his selection of Busenbaum as a guide, he continues: 


2919 


Some things I considered as needing further explanation, others amplifica- 
tion. These I provided upon the authority of different approved authors, in 
particular, of St. Thomas, Lessius, Sanchez Castropalaus, Lugo, Layman, 
Bonacina, Viva, Croix, Roncaglia and others, but particularly, the Sal- 
manticenses, who by common estimation, have well and widely treated of 
this science of morality. With these last I have made myself most familiar. 
Hence practically everything that the authors examine in so many books, with 
such profusion, you will find here briefly outlined; and in particular, those 
things that have to do with practical matters. 

I have also diligently noted in their proper place texts of both civil and 
canon law. Likewise, that according to my proposal I might really be of use 
to beginners, I have tried to adapt my notes in such manner as to make 
them easy of handling. I have given the greater part of my sedulous care 
to this, that I might rather abound in clarity than in elegance of language. 
In my own opinion, speaking as one minus sapiens, whoever takes this book 
diligently in hand, in a short time, but with sufficient attention, should emerge 
well instructed in this science. We have broached the work for the honor 
and glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, our Savior, and of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, conceived without stain. Vale.” 


The tome is divided into several principal parts or books, 
treating respectively of: (1) the principles of conscience and 
law; (2) the precepts supporting the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity; (3) the obligations of the ten com- 
mandments, and the laws of the Church, with a special appen- 
dix concerning justice and rights; (4) the principles govern- 
ing particular precepts; (5) sins; (6) the sacraments, with 
an appendix on solicitation on the part of confessors; (7) 
censures and irregularities affecting clerics. The book proper 
closes with a defense of Alphonsus himself against certain 


19Frontispiece and dedication of Medulla Theologiae Moralis ... cum adnota- 
tionibus, Neapoli, M.D.CC.XLVIII. 
20Medulla Theol., praef., p. IX. 
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calumniators of his opinions on the “sinfulness of using male- 
dictions against the dead.’ It contains likewise a list of the 
propositions condemned by Pope Alexander VII, and a num- 
ber of decrees of Benedict XIV, particularly those concerning 
matters of the confessional. The book has a good table of 
contents, and a fine index. Finally, there is the dissertation 
against Gallicanism which held up its appearance—in all, a 
formidable volume. 

A short glance through the table of contents indicates that 
Alphonsus was above all interested in the principles governing 
the laws of morality, and in their application to particular 
instances of conduct, taking into consideration the motives 
animating souls subject to the laws of morality. His book is 
thus a thorough, complete and clear treatment of practically 
every possibility known to the eighteenth-century individual 
for keeping or breaking the law of God. It is replete with solu- 
tions for each moral problem posed, drawn from the dictates 
of logic and common sense, as well as from a full consideration 
of the opinions of every author with whom Alphonsus came 
into contact, given briefly but with circumspection. It is 
composed in a clear, orderly style. As Alphonsus himself re- 
marks in the preface, it should be capable of giving the dili- 
gent reader a fairly good grasp on both the principles and the 
practical uses of the science of moral theology. He makes no 
pretense whatever at originality. He candidly confesses his de- 
pendence upon his predecessors. But he does succeed in bring- 
ing a new spirit and a new direction—along practical lines— 
to a most important subject for the ordinary Christian’s daily 
way of life. 

Even before the book came from the press, Alphonsus had 
written a number of notes to various friends of his among the 
bishops of the Kingdom of Naples, advising them of its imme- 
diate appearance and requesting their cooperation in acquaint- 
ing their clergy with its existence. Thus, for example, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1748, he received a note in reply from Monsignor 


21Cf. ibid., 1030-1031. 
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Fabrizio Salerno, Bishop of Molterre, assuring him: “I have 
notified my clergy of the book of Moral Theology composed 
by your reverence with so much good will, zeal and learning, 
now so properly given to the press for the profit and good of 
souls.”*” Notice of the book’s appearance was carried in the 
Avviso di Napoli, a weekly journal of which Alphonsus was 
apparently an avid reader, primarily, it seems, for the notices 
of books which it contained.” At the same time, once the book 
did appear, he sent on a number of copies to his friends, and 
at least one copy to be presented to His Holiness, Benedict 
XIV, through the agency of Father Andrew Villani, a mem- 
ber of his Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer to whom, 
at this time, he had entrusted the delicate task of obtaining 
papal approbation for the rule and the Institute. Father Vil- 
lani left for Rome early in November, and brought Alphonsus’ 
Adnotationes with him.” 

One of the principal problems bothering the moralists of 
the day was the use of a probable opinion in settling one’s con- 
science when in doubt. A sharp if not acrimonious difference 
existed between the two main schools of thought on the matter. 
The rigorists held that one was not allowed to act with a good 
conscience unless the opinion favoring the liceity of an act 
was definitely more probable than the opposite opinion. The 
probabilists, on the other hand, maintained that as long as a 
person had some sound probability that his action would be 
licit, he could go ahead with it, even in face of some greater 
probability on the other side. 

Though Alphonsus Liguori had been brought up in an 
atmosphere favoring the more rigid side of the question, long 
confessional practice had swung him over almost entirely 


22Cf, O. Gregorio, “Nel secondo Centenario della Morale Alfonsiana,”’ Osservatore 
Romano (2 April, 1948), p. 3: a quotation from an unpublished letter in the CSSR 


Archives, Rome. 
230. Gregorio, “Il giornale che leggeva S. Alfonso,” S. Alfonso Revista Mensile, 


11 (1940), 145-146. 
24L etter of Villani to Alfonso de’ Liguori, 24 Dec. 1748 (unpublished, in CSSR 


Archives, Rome). 
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to the other side; but not completely. In his 4dnotationes, he 
treads warily, actually only opening the way for what he 
later came to outline as an “equi-probabilist” system. As a 
matter of fact, at the moment, he had in hand a whole treatise 
on the subject, which he was to publish the following year as, 
Dissertatio scholastico-moralis pro usu moderato opinionts 
probabilis in concursu probabilioris, in which he says ex- 
plicitly: ““We conclude therefore that it is allowable to follow 
a probable opinion occurring against a more probable one, 
but only when the former is based upon solid motivation 
whether intrinsically, from reason, or extrinsically, on the 
authority of the learned authors.”” Hence in his Moral 
Theology he did not let this basic problem interfere with 
his manual. He satisfied himself with putting forth a very 
systematic matrix of principles, cases and solutions of dif- 
ficulties that was a model of precision and of clarity. 

One of the strange things about the man who composed 
this book is the fact that along with many of the more erudite 
and religious characters of the period—the learned historian, 
Lenain de Tillemont, besides being a Jansenist, was another 
such—he was tormented interiorly with scruples from time 
to time about his own decisions and manner of life.” Yet 
despite the hesitations, difficulties and indecisions of his inner 
life, in the external world he was a man of resolute action 
and decision. As a young priest he had broken with the tradi- 
tion of his peers, going out to preach the Gospel to the poor 
and abandoned in the streets and byways. He had founded 


25(Naples: Pellechia, 1749). In the Medulla Theologiae (Lib. I, de Conscientia, 
dub. III, col. 16) he wrote: “Qui in dubio constitutus, post diligens examen se nequit 
resolvere, non tenetur semper eligere partem tutiorem, sed potest amplecti partem 
faventem suae libertati (etiam minus tutam) dummodo sit in possessione suae 
libertatis, juxta illud axioma: In dubio melior est conditio possidentis. . . . Neque 
huic responsioni obstat axioma contrarium: In dubio tutior via est eligenda, quia 
intelligitur, si ex una parte fit dubium, ex altera certum....” 

*6There exist two “libretti” in the handwriting of St. Alphonsus, attesting to 
considerable agitation of mind on his part, particularly over the matter of “probabil- 
ism.” They cover the years 1728 to 1740 and 1774-1777, and are quoted at length 
in G. Cacciatore, S. Alfonso de’ Liguori e il Giansenismo, 375-384. 
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a Congregation of priests to carry that activity into the moun- 
tains and hills of his native land at a moment when govern- 
mental and even ecclesiastical personages were discussing 
what they considered an overplenitude of religious bodies. 
Finally, he issued in the course of his career one hundred and 
eleven books treating of the most pressing religious, moral, 
theological and literary problems of the day.” 

This interior dichotomy—not at all the pathological type 
of personality familiar to modern psychologists—poses a prob- 
lem that could well be explored by an astute modern analyst 
with a real, solid appreciation for the finer, and the super- 
natural, sensitiveness of exceptionally saintly souls. For in 
spite of his extreme modesty and personal purity of life, 
Alphonsus goes into a most exacting analysis of sins of all 
types, treating with particular candor those against the virtue 
of purity, and the commandments governing the use of sex. 

During the course of his long lifetime—he lived to be 
ninety-one—Alphonsus Liguori was able to bring out eight 
new editions of his Moral Theology, the title to which he 
changed when issuing the new edition of 1753, though still 
giving proper credit to Busenbaum. In 1757, he issued a short 
treatise Istruzione e practica for the use of confessors; and 
this he followed in 1759, with the first edition of his world- 
famous Homo Apostolicus, wherein again he reduces to an 
immediate and most workable frame of reference all those 
matters having to do with the practical guidance of souls 
that a zealous confessor should have on his finger tips. 

Alphonsus’ books and his teachings, however, involved him 
in incessant controversy. In the course of his lifetime, the 
Jansenistic opposition against him grew intense, personified 
in the Dominican Gianvencenzio Patuzzi, who spared no 
opportunity to attack him.” Several times in the midst of 
his many labors as missionary, and as Bishop of Sant’ Agata 





27Cf. M. de Meulemeester, Bibliographie Générale des Ecrivains Redemptoristes, 
I, Bibliographie de S. Alphonse M. de Liguori (Louvain, 1933), 47-173, 
*8Cf. G. Cacciatore, op. cit., 394-404, 
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de’ Goti (an office forced upon him for some twelve years, 
1762-1775), Alphonsus had to fight off the attacks of his 
enemies, protesting all the while against the consumption of 
his time in these matters, when there was so much more of a 
practical nature to be taken care of.” Yet to him more than 
to any other has been assigned the credit for having laid the 
ghost of Jansenism in southern Italy.” 

The real importance of Alphonsus Liguori and his moral 
theology, however, lies not so much in his having been in- 
strumental in destroying the inroads of Jansenistic severity, or 
even in his attempt at balancing the moral scales in his famous 
‘‘equi-probable” system. His most pressing claim to considera- 
tion as a first-class moralist lies in the fact that he insisted so 
strongly upon an empirical approach to the discipline of 
absolving, guiding and saving souls. Secure in a thorough 
grasp of the principles of the science as laid down by the 
Scholastic theologians, and in particular by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Alphonsus Liguori demonstrated the need of using 
absolute common sense in their application, while taking into 
consideration not a priori estimates of the construction of the 
soul, and the working of grace, but a clear, competent knowl- 
edge of the everyday life of individuals, their psychological 
construction, their passions, impulses, temptations, the actual 
graces they receive, and the aspirations that enter into and 
have a bearing on their actions and judgments. It is for this 
service that he is deservedly honored by the Church as a 
Doctor and Prince of Moral Theologians. 

In the matter of sexual morality, for example, Alphonsus 
is one of the first to treat of these questions with complete 
candor—garnering for himself, as a matter of fact, the ac- 
cusation of a pornographer, particularly on the part of some 
not very astute French and German littérateurs of the nine- 





29Alfonso de’ Liguori, Breve dissertazione dell’ uso moderato dell’ opinione probabile 


(Naples, di Domenico, 1762). 
80Pius IX, Decree of 23 March, 1871; Leo XIII, Letter to the Bishops of Iialy, 


8 December, 1902, 
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teenth century.” Yet the approach he took and the methods 
he diagnosed for dealing with these difficulties of human 
behavior can still be used as models of prudence, even in 
face of an age whose behavior patterns are so entwined in 
psychoanalytical dogmas. No one less than Alphonsus deserves 
the sobriquet of moraliste en chambre.” 

If the importance of a book can be judged by the wake 
of discussion and controversy to which its publication and 
dissemination gave rise, or by the number of its imitators and 
continuators, the Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
certainly should occupy a niche in the hall of famous tomes. 
Within Catholic circles alone, it caused a minor revolution 
in the manner of confessional practice, as well as a tremendous 
upheaval of debate and counterpointing, not only in the course 
of the saint’s own lifetime, but likewise almost a hundred 
years after his demise when his claim to be designated as a 
“Doctor of the Church” was being considered by the Holy 
See.” What would really have pleased the man in all this, 


however, is the fact that despite an occasional lapse, by both 
his friends and his foes, into what has been well named odium 
theologicum these debates have really proved beneficial in 
clarifying further points and issues involved in the discipline 


of moral theology.” 
In the field of secular letters, as has been remarked, the 


31Cf, R. Grassmann, Ausziige aus der Moral-theologie der hl. Alfons, und die 
fruchtbare Gefahe dieser Moral-theologie fiir die Sittlichkeit der Volker (Stettin, 76 
ed., 1901) ; A. Bayet, La morale laique et ses adversaires (Paris, 1925) II, 4. 

32Cf, J. Mayer, “Alfons Maria di Liguori,” Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 
(Freiburg in Breisgau, 1930), I, 264. 

33[n 1863, A. Ballerini, S.J., had delivered in Rome a “De morali systemate S. 
Alfonsi M. de Liguori dissertatio. ...” in which he had disagreed quite thoroughly 
with a number of positions and opinions Alphonsus had held in the course of his 
Moral Theology. The Sacred Congregation of Rites, in examining the works of the 
saint in preparation for declaring him a Doctor of the Church, used Ballerini’s 
book at length, publishing its findings in 1870 as the Summarium additionale. Some 
Redemptorists responded with a Vindiciae Alphonsianae (Rome, 1873; Tournai, 1874) 
which led to a further exchange of articles and books. Cf. Marc-Gesterman, 
Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae (9 ed.; Paris, 1933), I, xxiii, and 44-46, for a 


detailed and dispassionate account of tue matter. 
34Cf, H. Helgeneiner, “A. Ballerini,’ Lex. fiir Theol. u. Kirche, I (1930), 933-934. 
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Alphonsian casuistical system has given rise to no little colére 
littéraire, and to pharisaical scandal. Charles Kingsley was 
mild in his insinuations compared to a number of his English 
and German contemporaries, and their French and Belgian 
abettors.” Alphonsus has been the subject of so choice a 
literary excrescence as Awful discourses of the iniquitous 
principles taught by the Church of Rome; being extracts from 
the Moral Theology of Alphonsus Liguori, by P. Blakeney 
(London, 1846). He has finally been singled out alongside of 
Voltaire as one of the two men whose influence on seventeenth- 
century European religious life was supreme, but in the sense 
that through his favoring of an out-and-out probabilism the 
Church suffered a complete breakdown in its moral principles, 
until “adultery, murder, and thieving could be shaken off 
as mere venial sins’ —and this, by a man of the competence of 
an Adolph Harnack.* The least that must be said for these 
men of a former generation, however, is that they did have 
a genuine interest in questions of morality. Though their 
tendentiousness led them completely to misjudge the Church 
and its champions, they were still seeking the sources of 
spiritual values. 

Unfortunately for our generation, we are living in an age 
when the problems faced and solved by men of the calibre 
of Alphonsus Liguori are no longer recognized as truly human 
preoccupations. They have taken on the character of museum 
pieces. But it is this very fact—the loss of the consciousness 
of personal sin and of the need for self-restraint in accordance 
with the laws of God—that has brought our age to its present 
chaotic condition. 

It is only through a revaluation of the nature of man before 
his God, and of his personal responsibilities as a human being 
with a divine destiny that there is any real hope for an 
eventual settlement of our world’s difficulties. A rereading 
of a book such as the Medulla theologiae moralis ... cum 







S5Cf. M. de Meulemeester, of. cit., I, “publications Anti-Alphonsiennes,” 42-45. 
364. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (4 ed.; Tiibingen, 1910), ITI, 755-756. 
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adnotationibus will put the reader in an entirely different 
age, not so much because of the passage of two hundred years, 
but because it will portray an atmosphere in which a man’s 
thoughts, words and actions were directed first toward the 
desires and commands of his God, and only secondly toward 
his own willfulness. Certainly, were the majority of mankind 
motivated by the principles laid down in the Theologia 
Moralis, we would not be faced with the economic and politi- 
cal impasse of our day. It will be small comfort, however, 
to reflect on what might be, unless we take ourselves in hand, 
and cause it to be again, for at least one more member of 


the human race. 











Averroes and Maimonides 


JAMES BRODRICK 


RABS and Jews are very much on our minds these 
A times, but that is nothing new in Christian history. 
Arabs and Jews have always been on people’s minds. 
Averroes, a twelfth-century Spanish Moslem—known to his 
mother, if not to St. Thomas Aquinas, as Abul Waled 
Mohammed Ibn Achmied Ibn Mohammed Ibn Roschd— 
though so long dust in his tomb at Marrakesh, exercised the 
minds and emotions of sixteenth-century theologians almost 
as much as he had exercised St. Thomas and Blessed Ramon 
Lull in the thirteenth century. Clear proof of his persistent 
influence is to be found in all sorts of unexpected places, for 
instance, in the notebooks kept by St. Robert Bellarmine while 
a young student in Rome. Robert, an independent and genial 
soul, obviously regarded Averroes with a certain tolerant 
affection. He refers to him as the “Black Arab,” probably 
on account of the African connection though he cannot have 
been much duskier than the Italian Robert himself. Apparent- 
ly the Arab philosopher held a theory that it is impossible 
for two material bodies to touch. Bellarmine answers with 
the Johnsonian argument: “Let a large stone drop on the head 
of the Blackamoor—then I ask him whether two bodies can 
touch!” At the time when the Saint was studying in Rome, 
in the 1560’s, Padre Juan Maldonado began to lecture in Paris 
and it is instructive to find that he too was much concerned 
with the insuppressible Arab, who still had his disciples in 
the Faculty of Arts, just as in the days of St. Thomas. For 
those days we have not only a wealth of written evidence but 
the even more compelling testimony of great art to prove what 
a large place Averroes occupied in the thoughts of medieval 
men. In Bellarmine’s time he had become a sort of traditional 
cock-shy for the humors of budding metaphysicians, com- 
parable to the skeletons of medical students. An early draft 
of the Jesuit Ratio Studtorum forbade witticisms or abuse 
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at the expense of Catholic theologians, but made a concession 
to the high spirits of youth as follows: “Vituperare Averroin 
licebit si quis volet”—whoever likes may slang Averroes! 
They could not afford to take the matter so lightly in the 
days of St. Thomas and during the Italian Renaissance when 
the Arab and his theories, pushed to extreme lengths by 
paganizing disciples, were a deadly menace to the Faith. 
With all the more enthusiasm, then, did the artists celebrate 
the Triumph of St. Thomas. A tempera painting by Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the Louvre bearing that title shows the Arab 
sprawling at the Angelic Doctor’s feet. Andrea Bonaiuto 
and Filippino Lippi dealt with the same theme in pictures at 
Florence and Rome, as did Taddeo Gaddi elsewhere, but 
the most interesting and attractive of such efforts is the mag- 
nificent altar-piece by Francesca Traini in the church of 
Santa Catarina at Pisa. It was painted in 1345 and represents 
St. Thomas seated, with four books in his lap. These are the 
four parts of the Summa contra Gentiles which he wrote with 
a special eye on Averroes and his fellow Moslem, Avicenna. 
In his hands the Saint holds the open Bible displaying 
Proverbs, 8:7: “My mouth shall meditate truth and my lips 
shall hate wickedness.” In an oval of glory above surrounded 
by adoring angels sits Christ enthroned from whom rays 
descend on the Saint. From the mouth of Christ rays pass 
also to each of the six biblical teachers, Moses, St. John, St. 
Mark, St. Paul, St. Matthew and St. Luke, and from them on 
to illuminate St. Thomas. On the right of the Saint stands 
Aristotle with a huge fuzzy beard, holding open his Ethics. 
On his left is Plato, looking very much of a Moor himself, 
similarly displaying his Timaeus. From these two also rays 
go to the Saint’s head, and from the Saint’s books to two 
beautifully composed groups of the faithful, habited as Domin- 
icans, on his left and right below. Between the groups lies 
the prostrate Averroes in a great black divided beard, looking 
very sorry for himself. For good measure the artist has painted 
on each of his shoulders the badge of Judaism! By his side 
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is flung his great Commentary on Aristotle, blasted by a ray 
of refutation from the Thomistic works. It is a marvelous 
picture, but it by no means represents the true attitude of 
St. Thomas who had considerable respect for the Moslem 
scholar and studied the Latin versions of his Commentaries 
with the greatest care. So also had Dante even more respect 
for him, so much that he put him in the most agreeable circle 
of Hell, with such good and various company as Homer, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle himself, Cicero, Horace, Euclid, 
Ptolemy, Seneca and Galen.’ 

Averroism showed a surprising power of survival. In spite 
of St. Thomas’ campaign against it, and of a similar onslaught 
by his contemporary in Spain, the energetic and apostolic 
Ramon Lull, in spite of condemnation by the Church and 
even by the religious authorities of the Moslem world, it 
maintained its hold and continued to exercise its malign at- 
traction in various quarters until long after the Reformation. 
The monumental and standard edition of Averroes’ works, 
translated into Latin by the Jew, Jacob Mantino, physician 
in ordinary to no less a person than Pope Paul III who 
established the Jesuits and inaugurated the Council of Trent, 
was published at Venice as late as 1553 and became the basis 
of the Averroistic philosophical school in St. Anthony’s own 
Padua. This school flourished well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury and boasted, among other distinguished exponents, the 
Englishman William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood. To be completely up-to-date, I might mention 
that Aldous Huxley, in his book with the stolen title, The 
Perennial Philosophy, adumbrates a theory of man’s psychic 
nature which is uncommonly like Averroism. Huxley main- 
tains that there are two selves in man, a superficial personal 
ego, and underlying this “an eternal self in the depth of 


1Dante’s borrowings from Averroes or his famous Western disciple, Siger de 
Brabant, are learnedly dealt with in Professor Bruno Nardi’s Nel Mondo di Dante 
(Rome, 1944), pp. 233-45. Nardi does not always agree with Gilson in his admirable 
work Dante et la philosophie (Paris, 1939). 
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particular individualized selves.” This deeper self is not the 
distinct self of each man; it is a common self, one and the 
same in all men, “identical with or at least akin to the Divine 
Ground.” Oh, that Divine Ground! One who makes no claim 
to be either philosopher or mystic may be permitted to express 
a strong fellow-feeling with the child who cried out when 
the silly proud Emperor appeared naked in public: “Why, 
he has no clothes!” There is no immortal robe here for the 
spirit of man but only blank pantheism and_ ultimate 
nothingness. 

And now arises the question, or rather series of questions: 
Who was this Averroes; how did he, an Arab, come to be 
born in Cordoba, Spain, in the year of the Hegira 520 (A.D. 
1126) ; why did he, a Moslem, become so obsessed with the 
thought of the ancient Greek pagan Aristotle; and what were 
those doctrines of his which shocked medieval Christendom? 
To answer the questions fully a large book would be necessary 
but at any rate we can glance at a few of the chapter-headings. 

The story, a long and complicated but extremely fascinating 
one, really starts with the Council of Ephesus in 431, many 
generations before Mohammed was born. At Ephesus, owing 
in some degree at least to the high-handed methods of the 
battling Egyptian, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Nestorianism came 
into official existence. Many then felt, and some still feel, 
a good deal of sympathy with Nestorius, who behaved with 
great dignity and restraint in his disgrace. Large numbers 
rallied to his cause, and they proved to be about the most 
dynamic and enterprising heretics in the history of the Church. 
Cut off from the West, they turned their faces toward the 
rising sun, made numerous converts to their way of thinking 
in Persia and Mesopotamia, penetrated into India where they, 
and not the Apostle, established the famous St. Thomas Chris- 
tians, and finally in the eighth century reached the heart of 
China, as we know from the still extant stone monument which 
they set up near the then capital of the Celestial Empire, 
Sing-nan-fu. Among the benefits which the Nestorian mis- 
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sionaries brought to the Persian and Arab worlds was a 
knowledge, scanty but inviting, of the Greek classical phil- 
osophers, particularly Aristotle, though an Aristotle modified 
and mysticized by Neo-Platonic interpretations. In the wake 
of the Nestorians came the pagan professors of the Academy 
at Athens which Emperor Justinian suppressed in A.D. 529 
by the very modern expedient of withholding subsidies. These 
professors were Neo-Platonists to a man, and impressed on 
their eager Syrian, Persian and Arab pupils a definite bias 
in the understanding of the Stagirite.* The idea was to recon- 
cile him with Plato, a task about as feasible by honest means 
as squaring the circle. Two books attributed to “the Master 
of those who know,” one called The Theology of Aristotle, 
and the other The Book about Causes, helped mightily in the 
process, but they would have made Aristotle turn in his grave, 
had he not been cremated. 

Mohammed now arrives to complicate the story. Within a 
century of the Hegira in A.D. 622, his Arab hosts, under 
brilliant destructive generals such as Omar, who burnt the 
great library at Alexandria, had conquered for the new reli- 
gion, Islam—a queer compound of Judaism, Nestorian Chris- 
tianity and Persian Zoroastrianism—the whole of Arabia, 
Syria and Persia, including Mesopotamia and Iraq, parts of 
Northern India, the island of Cyprus and the north coast of 
Africa from Suez almost to the Atlantic seaboard. It was a 
fantastic achievement, the swiftest overthrow of an old order 
by a new in all history. The Christians, Jews and others lying 
in the track of the conquerors were given the choice of em- 
bracing Islam or paying a poll tax called jizia. 

Arrived at the Pillars of Hercules, the victorious Arabs 
began at once to cast covetous eyes toward Spain, a land of 
fabled riches and Roman splendor. This and not Constan- 


2“Tt may be affirmed generally that the Syro-Arabs took up the thread of philosophy, 
precisely where the last of the Greeks had let it fall, that is, with the Neo-Platonic 
explanation of Aristotle.’ De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam (Eng. tr., 
1903), p. 22. 
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tinople, a nut as yet too difficult to crack, would be their 
gateway into the heart of Europe. Permission having been 
obtained from the distant Caliph or Commander of the Faith- 
ful at Damascus, a strong party of Berbers was despatched 
across the Straits to reconnoiter in the year 710. A year later, 
the Arab governor of Tangier, one Tarik, crossed and prompt- 
ly immortalized himself by giving his name to the Rock of 
all Rocks on the other side, for Gibraltar is pure Arabic, 
Djebel-Tar or Tarik’s Hill. By this time the Gothic power in 
Spain had waned almost to the point of extinction, so Tarik, 
backed by his sturdy fanatical Berbers whom Islam suited 
to perfection, made himself master of Malaga, Granada, Cor- 
doba and even Toledo, the Gothic capital, in as many months. 
Then, in 712, Musa, the governor of Tunisia, arrived with a 
large army, including many Arabs, captured proud Seville, 
and from Toledo proclaimed the Caliph of Damascus sole 
ruler of the Peninsula. Not content with these dazzling con- 
quests and the enormous loot obtained, the Arabs and their 
Berber henchmen swarmed over the Pyrenees and within less 


than ten years of their landing at Gibraltar had conquered 
France up to the line of the Loire. Gibbon indulges in a bit 
of typical speculation on this extraordinary feat: 


A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand miles 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition of an 
equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of Poland and 
the Highlands of Scotland: the Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile 
or the Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the 
Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and true revelation of 


Mohammed. 


Probably Gibbon who liked his comfort would not have 
much enjoyed paying the jizta or being circumcised, but 
otherwise he gives the impression of rather regretting that 
the Moslems did not reach Oxford. In October, A.D. 732, a 
fateful date in Christian history, Charles Martel, the illegiti- 
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mate son of Pepin, King of Burgundy, gave the paynim battle 
on the plains of Poitiers in the heart of France and gained 
after a ding-dong struggle one of the world’s few really 
decisive victories. If ever a man deserved to have a great 
epic written to his glory it was this Charles, the Hammer, 
but poets are strange creatures and preferred to celebrate the 
trivial raid of Roland of Brittany, who was killed in the 
Pass of Roncesvalles, not by the Moslems but by the Catholic 
Basques. 

This little excursion into history is not, perhaps, as ir- 
relevant as might be thought. The famous Spanish phil- 
osopher, Miguel Unamuno, who died in the early part 
of the late War, happily with the Sacraments, used to insist 
that to understand a man’s philosophy it is necessary first to 
understand his background. Philosophies, he argued, are not 
made by disembodied spirits but by creatures of flesh and 
blood who were once babies in prams, who eat, most of them, 
three meals a day, who get headaches and heartaches like the 
rest of us, and who eventually die. No matter how detached 
and coldly rational they strive to make themselves, they are 
inevitably affected in their very reasoning processes by the 
blood in their veins and other entails of personal history. 
We apply this point of view without hesitation in other fields, 
in literary history, for instance. Thus, we penetrate a small 
way at least into the mystery of the marvelous Bronté girls 
when we discover that their father was an Irishman and their 
mother a Cornishwoman. This is not in the least to minimize 
their special God-given genius, or to advocate any sort of 
biological determinism, but only to suggest that there may be 
far more to a man and his philosophy than appears in his 
books. 

Before introducing Averroes, it is strictly necessary to say 
a few words about three of his Oriental predecessors in the 
philosophic role, all centered on the great new Moslem capital 
of Baghdad, founded by the Abbasid Caliph, Al-Mansur, in 
A.D. 754. The Abbasid caliphs had literally waded through 
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slaughter to a throne by exterminating every man, woman and 
child even remotely connected with the previous dynasty of 
the Omayyads except one grandson of the Caliph Hisham 
named Abdur-Rahman, a red-headed one-eyed Colossus of 
a man, who, after five years of wild adventure in North 
Africa, crossed to Spain in A.D. 756 and founded at Cordoba 
a rival dynasty to that of Baghdad, destined to flourish for 
more than two hundred and fifty years. The Caliph of 
Baghdad made an attempt to regain his lost authority in 
Spain but the expedition which he sent was swiftly and ruth- 
lessly destroyed by Abdur-Rahman. One day, a little later, a 
caravan arrived in Baghdad bringing numerous bales for the 
Caliph. In these he found the heads of his commander and 
of all the Arab nobles who had accompanied him, each em- 
balmed and labeled with the name and rank of the victim. 
On seeing them, Mansur, no mean slaughterer himself, was 
moved to exclaim in horror: “I thank Allah for putting a 
sea between me and such an enemy.” In spite of these initial 
differences, however, the two great independent centers of 
Islamic civilization gradually, with the passage of the years, 
began to draw together. The Pilgrimage to Mecca, where 
Moslems of both allegiances rubbed shoulders piously in the 
mosques, helped a good deal, and then, of course, there were 
the inevitable Jews at both courts, keen to promote the under- 
standing on which trade depends. As a result of the influence 
of mighty Baghdad, the Baghdad of the Arabian Nights, 
Cordoba became the most flourishing and intellectual city in 
Europe during the Dark Ages. 

The first of the great lights of Baghdad who transmitted his 
beams—moonbeams, of course—to the West, was the ninth- 
century Al Kindi. Like most of the Arab doctors, he wrote 
voluminously, but became known to the Catholic schoolmen 
by one book, De Intellectu, based on the De Anima of a certain 
ancient Aristotelian named Alexander of Aphrodisia,* who 


8A place in Caria, the southwestern corner of Asia Minor, where the River 
Maeander meanders. 
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lectured on the Peripatetic philosophy at Athens between 
A.D. 198 and 211. This Alexander was the most celebrated of 
the early commentators of Aristotle, and became the evil 
genius of the Arabian philosophers by his identification of 
the Active Intellect (the nous potetikos of Aristotle) with 
God, as well as by his strenuous denial of human immortality, 
a doctrine about which Aristotle himself was ambiguous. The 
aim of Al Kindi was to clear up the distinction introduced 
by Aristotle between the intellectus possibilis, the potentiak 
intellect, and the intellectus agens. He does not, like his 
mentor, identify the latter with God, but makes it out to be a 
separate spiritual substance which energizes the potential 
intellects of all men to render them active. Here, then, at the 
beginning of systematized Arabian philosophy is the theory 
which was later to render the name of Averroes odious to 
Christians and good Moslems alike. 

The second great name is that of Al-Farabi, a man of 
Turkish descent who studied during the tenth century under a 
Christian master at Baghdad. He is known to the Arabs as the 
Second Aristotle, and is reputed to have read Aristotle’s De 
Anima two hundred times, an example to all of us. Much 
more original than the common run of Arab philosophers, 
he elevated Aristotle’s logical distinction between essence and 
existence into a metaphysical distinction, and thereby set 
going an endless chain of speculation. “It was a red-letter day 
for philosophy when he did it,” says Etienne Gilson. In his 
book called The Ideal City he devoted a chapter to Imperfect 
Cities, and in this, according to Baron Carra de Vaux, ex- 
pressed, in order to refute them, theories on the role of force 
and violence in human affairs which have a strange resem- 
blance to the modern conceptions of Nietzsche. He also adum- 
brates in the same place the theory of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest, and definitely anticipates Rous- 
seau’s ideas on the Social Contract. 

The third and greatest of the Oriental names, one familiar 
to all students of St. Thomas, is Avicenna, who flourished 
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in Persia during the first half of the eleventh century. He 
was an infant prodigy, a ferocious student during the whole 
of his short life, and the most renowned physician of the 
Middle Ages. Medicine in those times corresponded to the 
natural sciences in our modern world and formed part of the 
curriculum of a liberal education. An emir whom he cured at 
Khorasan threw open to Avicenna his rich library, where he 
found a copy of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, done into Arabic. 
* He confessed that he had to read the work forty times before 
he could understand it, which is a comforting story for some 
of us. From Al-Farabi he took over and developed the doctrine 
of the unity of the active intellect and it was through him that 
the Catholic Schoolmen learned of this disconcerting theory. 
But he strongly maintained the immortality of individual souls 
and did further service to religion by spiritualizing the 
Moslem heaven. In other respects he was the great phil- 
osopher of accommodation in the East, and, as the Dutch 
historian of Arabic thought, De Boer, points out, is “the true 
forerunner of compendium writers for the whole world”—a 
Moslem Petrus Lombardus. He seems to have been a cheerful 
philosopher, and, according to his lights, a very good man. 

In the twelfth century, the Oriental theologians or imams 
revolted against the philosophers, headed by a man of brilliant 
intellect and pleasing character named Al Gazali, who, ac- 
cording to De Boer, “is without doubt the most remarkable 
figure in all Islam.” Like Al Achari before him Al Gazali 
dedicated his fine abilities to the defense of the Koran from 
the desecrating speculations of such rationalists as Avicenna. 
He wrote a book called The Folly of the Philosophers, 
translated into Latin as Destructio Philosophorum, to which 
Averroes afterwards replied with a Destructio Destructionts, 
but scholars think that Gazali had the better of the argument. 
Against the philosophers, this admirable dialectician, who 
used all his powers to prove the vanity of dialectics, main- 
tained the noneternity of the material world, the operation 
of a special providence, and the resurrection of the body. In 
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the process he employs an argument for faith which is a 
singularly close anticipation of Pascal’s famous Wager. The 
result of Gazali’s campaign, though conducted with excellent 
good temper, was a resounding defeat for philosophy in East- 
ern Islam, and a consequent shift of Aristotelian speculation 

-to the kindlier world of Andalusia, where, as Louis Bertrand 
has remarked, “the subtle perfume of ancient paganism still 
floats in the air.” Cordoba now became the intellectual center 
of the Moslem world, leaving Baghdad to the theologians. 
Even Christian students began to flock there, though there is 
no proof that they included that interesting man, Gerbert of 
Aurillac, who succeeded to the throne of St. Peter as Sylvester 
II in the last year of the tenth century.* 

Toward the close of the eleventh century the Caliphate 
of Cordoba, owing to the widespread rebellion of local 
Moslem emirs and the persistent attacks of the Christians 
from the North bent on the great Reconqutsta, was in a state of 
collapse, and the salvation of Islam in Spain compelled the 
Arabs there very reluctantly to appeal for help to their 
brethren in Mohammed across the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
Berbers and Touaregs moved over, defeated the Christians in 
a great battle near Badajoz, and soon transformed Arab Spain 
into Moorish Spain. But the dynasty which they founded, that 
of the Almoravides or Marabouts, the fighting priests of 
African Islam, did not long endure, being itself assailed and 
overthrown by a new African religious movement, that of the 
Almohades, started by one of the recurrent Mahdis or prophets 
of Moslem history, who had known Al-Gazali in the East. 
Though Moors and barbarians, the princes of this new dy- 
nasty showed themselves extremely favorable to learned men. 
One such, a certain Ibn Badja from Saragossa whom the 
Schoolmen managed to transmogrify into Avempace, is no- 
ticed with some interest by both St. Albert the Great and 


4Gerbert, the most learned man of the tenth century, certainly visited Barcelona 
in his youth and studied mathematics there under the Bishop of Vich (Haskins, 
Studies in Mediaeval Science (Harvard, 1924], p. 8). 
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St. Thomas. He was succeeded in his post of court physician 
by one Ibn Tofail, otherwise Abubacer. He also is noticed by 
the Scholastics, but won fame in his own right by a book 
recounting the adventures of a sort of philosophical Robinson 
Crusoe. This was translated into Latin and published in 
England in 1671 by Edward Pococke, under the title, Phil- 
osophus autodtdacticus. There is reason to believe that Daniel 
Defoe read it and was influenced by it—an interesting point, 
because it was this same Abubacer who introduced his favorite 
pupil, Averroes or Ibn Roschd, to the notice of the Almohad 
potentate at Marrakesh. 

Averroes himself came of a noble family. Both his grand- 
father and his father had been Cadis or judges of Cordoba, 
and he too was afterwards appointed to the same high office 
in Cordoba and Seville. His favorite study was jurisprudence, 
that intricate legal system supposed to be derived from the 
Koran, which is considerably more complicated even than 
the law of the Talmud. In A.D. 1154, at the age of 28, Averroes, 
who had also diligently applied himself to the study of medi- 
cine, was presented to the Sultan Abu Yakoub, sole ruler of 
North Africa and Moslem Spain, at his great palace in 
Marrakesh. The Sultan immediately asked him his opinion 
whether the world was eternal or had a beginning. Averroes, 
not knowing which answer would be best received, showed 
some confusion until the Berber prince himself started the 
discussion by recalling the views of Plato, Aristotle and other 
philosophers, together with the objections raised by the 
Moslem theologians. Astounded by this display of learning, 
Averroes recovered his poise and joined in with so much 
animation that the Sultan gave him an Arab steed and a mag- 
nificent robe. It was at the urging of this remarkable son of the 
desert that Ibn Tofail persuaded Averroes to devote himself 
to those commentaries on the works of Aristotle which were 
to vivify, somewhat like his own intellectus agens, the still 
somewhat dormant intellectus possibilis of medieval Catholic 
Europe. But we must not forget that, quite independently 
of Averroes, many Christian seekers of the truth, and, not 
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least, four remarkable Englishmen, Adilbert of Bath, Robert 
of Chester, Robert of Cricklade and John of Salisbury, had 
traveled as far as Syria and Sicily in search of astronomical 
and mathematical lore. Adilbert and Robert spent much time 
also in Northern Spain and Southern France, reading what 
the Arabs before Averroes had to say.’ 

Averroes’ commentaries, which, however, are only a small 
part of his writings, earned for him the title of The Com- 
mentator tout court. It is under this title that St. Thomas 
usually refers to him, and Dante speaks of him as “Averrois 
che il gran Commento feo.” The Commentaries were of three 
kinds, first a short paraphrase or analysis of the text, which 
is the Minor Commentary; second, a brief exposition of the 
text itself, the Middle Commentary; and finally, a more ex- 
tended exposition, the Great or Major Commentary. The text 
which Averroes used was a very imperfect Arabic translation 
of a Syriac version of the original Greek. No wonder that he 
often got Aristotle wrong, though it was the whole aim and 
purpose of his existence to get him right. Aristotle never had 
a more eager or loyal disciple, and, though he was a devout 
and observant Moslem in his own fashion, the Stagirite quite 
overshadowed Mohammed and even Allah in his meditations. 
He succeeded Ibn Tofail as court physician at Marrakesh, 
but toward the end of his life (he died in 1198) he fell into 
disfavor and was banished with other learned men. Many of 
his books were burnt and became known to the Schoolmen only 
through Hebrew and Latin translations, that is, translations of 
translations of translations. He was not an original thinker and 
most of his theories are taken over from Al-Farabi, Avicenna 
and Avempace. He showed no gratitude to these pathfinders 


*The courts of the two “baptized Sultans,” Frederick I and Frederick II, at Palermo 
were great centres of Arabic and astrological study. Michael Scot, from Scotland, 
not Ireland, was one of two professional philosophers employed by Frederick II. 
Scot worked also at Toledo and translated there an Arabic work on the sphere and 
Aristotle’s History of Animals. St. Albert the Great used his version of this latter 
work. Frederick II founded the University of Naples in 1224, at which in his 
youth St. Thomas studied natural philosophy under an Irish master, Petrus de 
Hibernia. 
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and criticized them in a petty spirit. His most fervent disciple 
in the thirteenth century was a certain doctor of the Faculty 
of Arts at Paris named Siger de Brabant. Siger founded an 
Averroist school at Paris, and it is from the documents con- 
nected with this school, which Pére Mandonnet assembled 
at the beginning of the present century in his monumental 
work, Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme latin du XIIIme 
stécle, that we learn what the great Moslem and his Christian 
disciples taught, and what St. Albert, St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure brilliantly refuted. The whole thing might be 
described succinctly as a chapter in the history of the famous 
warfare between science and religion, Aristotle representing 
the last word on science or philosophy, and the Koran rep- 
resenting the last word on religion. Averroes, a pious Moslem 
and by no means the atheist dog of later Catholic imaginations, 
earnestly desired to reconcile those two supreme authorities. 
It is often asserted that he did it in the most thoroughly 
Modernistic fashion by postulating the existence of a double 
and even treble truth, a truth for philosophers who required 
rigorous proof, a truth for theologians, who would be satisfied 
with probable arguments, and finally a truth for the man in 
the street who must be satisfied to believe what he is told 
by his betters. If philosophy teaches one thing, for example, 
the eternity of the world, and faith another, the creation of 
the world in time, then the philosopher is at perfect liberty 
to hold and teach his view, and the simple believer is equally 
justified in retaining his naive faith. St. Thomas also puts 
philosophical or scientific knowledge first, as being more 
perfect, gua knowledge, than that obtained by faith, but of 
course, he utterly repudiates the theory that what might be 
true in philosophy might be false in theology.° 


®See E. Gilson, La philosophie au moyen age, 2° éd., p. 360, for a statement that 
this theory has been ascribed to Averroes through a misunderstanding of his words. 
Cf. also Harry A. Wolfson, “The Double Faith Theory in Clement, Saadia, Averroes 
and St. Thomas, and its Origins in Aristotle and the Stoics,” in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, New Series, Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 2-3, pp. 213-264. Cf. esp. pp. 251-252, note 152, 
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In his De Anima Aristotle was much puzzled by the nature 
of the human intellect and tended to regard it as something 
‘coming to man from outside, a third alien element, imper- 
sonally immortal and superadded only for the duration of his 
earthly life to the union of man’s body and soul. Averroes 
elaborated these ambiguous teachings into the set theory of 
the Unity of the Active Intellect, but in this, as we have 
seen, he was not original, merely systematizing what Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisia had taught just a thousand years earlier. 
Arabic philosophy never was original, but, as De Boer says, 
‘a process of assimilation rather than of generation” which 
“has not distinguished itself either by propounding new prob- 
lems, or by any peculiarity in its endeavours to solve the 
old ones.” 

Aristotle held that the universe and the race of men in it 
are eternal and never had a beginning.’ Now, if this is so and 
human souls are immortal, there must already have existed 
an infinity of souls, which is impossible. To escape the dif- 
ficulty, Averroes distinguished three parts in the human soul, 


a possible intellect, an active intellect, and an acquired in- 
tellect. The possible and active intellects, says he, are eternal, 
immaterial and incorruptible, and so cannot be individuated 
by bodies. They must therefore be one for all men. But the 
acquired intellect, which is no other than the imagination, 
perishes with the body at death. The sun, while it is and 
remains one source of light, may be said to be multiplied and 


which follows: “A historical survey of the various interpretations of Averroes’ 
conception of the relation of faith to reason is to be found in L. Gauthier, La 
théorie d’lbn Rochd (Averroés) sur les rapports de la religion et de la philosophie, 
Paris, 1909, with a bibliography on pp. 185-195. The myth of the so-called Averroes’ 
double truth theory has been exploded by M. Asin y Palacios in his ‘E] Averroismo 
Teolégico de Santo Tomas de Aquino,’ in Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera, Zaragoza, 
1904, pp. 271-331.” 

"It is interesting to observe that he bases his proof of the existence of God on the 
postulate that the world is eternal. From a contingent created world, he maintained, 
as does Bertrand Russell, only another contingent created world could be inferred, 
and so on without end. But an eternal process of ‘Becoming’ presupposes an eternal 
movement and so an eternal Mover. 
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to become many sources of light in so far as it illuminates 
many bodies from which its light is reflected. So it is with 
the universal mind, the Intellectus Agens, and the individual 
perishable minds which come in contact with it. That, in 
simple terms, is the doctrine, subtle, seductive, and bewilder- 
ing as an arabesque, of the Unity of the Active Intellect, 
which, as St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas proved, is clearly 
incompatible, not only with the Providence and justice of 
God, as religion understands them, but also with the ob- 
servable nature of man.* As Grabmann has pointed out, in the 
closing words of the Angelic Doctor’s tract against Siger de 
Brabant, De Unitate Intellectus contra Averrotstas, there is a 
warm challenging note quite unusual in one so sublimely calm 


and mild-tempered: 


This is our refutation of the error. It is not based on the documents of 
faith but on the reasons and pronouncements of the philosophers themselves. 
If any man, boastfully proud of his supposed wisdom, desires to reply to our 
exposition, let him not do so in some corner or before inexperienced boys. 
Let him write against this our tract, if he has the requisite courage. He will 
then find, not only myself, the least of them all, but many other lovers of 
truth ready to withstand his error and make manifest his lack of Knowledge.® 


Turning now to Maimonides, we find ourselves at once in a 
far friendlier and clearer atmosphere, away from the murk 


8St. Bonaventure maintained that the creation of the world ab aeterno was 
metaphysically impossible on five different grounds (Gilson, The Philosophy of St. 
Bonaventure, pp. 184-203). St. Thomas, with his usual breadth of mind, admitted 
the logical possibility of the theory, while refuting the arguments educed to establish 
it as a fact. 
%In view of these words, it is extremely curious to find Dante putting on St. Thomas’ 
>wn lips a high compliment to Siger in Paradise: 
Essa é la luce eterna di Sigieri, 
Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 
Sillogizzd invidiosi veri. 
Nardi’s solution of the problem is as follows: “Aver voluto il poeta fiorentino rialzare 
la memoria d’un onesto pensatore, grandemente stimato da suoi contemporanei, la 
quale giaceva sotto il peso dei colpi inferti dall’invidia, e mostrarci riconciliati nel 
cospetto della verita eterna due grandi pensatori a lui cari, senza settarismo di 
scuola” (Nel Mondo di Dante, p. 244). St. Thomas might have had some caustic 


remarks about this argument! 
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of the Koran. Moses ben Maimon, whom St. Thomas cites 
as Rabbi Moses, was born at Cordoba at precisely | p.m., a 
gift to the astrologers, on March 30, 1135. When he was only 
thirteen years old, his family had to fly from Moorish persecu- 
tion and for many years led a wandering and harassed ex- 
istence. Such experiences are good for philosophers. Even- 
tually they migrated to Africa, where the young Moses took 
up the trade of a jeweler. Like Averroes, he had early become 
enamored of Aristotle and made it the chief business of his 
life to reconcile Peripateticism with the Bible and the 
Talmud. Like Averroes also, he gave himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of medicine and became one of the most famous 
physicians of the Middle Ages, so much so that Richard Coeur 
de Lion wished to have him in London to minister to his 
aches and pains, and an admiring Moslem poet wrote of him 
in Egypt that 


If the moon would submit to his art 
He would deliver her of her spots at the time of full moon. 


But the following letter, addressed by Maimonides in the 
year 1199 to a French Jew named Samuel ben Tibbon, is 
better evidence of the attractiveness of his character than the 
eulogies of kings or poets: 


Only the Blessed Creator of the World knows how I have been able to 
write this letter to you! I have had to run away from my fellow-men, isolating 
myself in some hidden nook. At times I have even had to lean for support 
against the wall; at other times I have had to write lying down, on account 
of my excessive weakness, for my bodily vigor is sapped. I am pretty well 
advanced in years [he was 64] . . . The following is my daily occupation: 
I dwell in Fustat, and the Sultan resides in Cairo; these two places are 
two Sabbath days’ journeys distant from each other [4000 paces]. My duties 
to the ruler [the regent al-Afdal, son of Saladin] are very heavy. I am 
obliged to visit him every day, early in the morning; and when he or any of 
his children or any of the inmates of his harem is indisposed, I dare not quit 
Cairo, but must stay the greater part of the day in the palace. . . . Hence, 
as a rule, I repair to Cairo very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual 
happens, I do not return to Fustat until the afternoon. In no circumstances 
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do I return earlier. Then I am almost dying of hunger. I find the ante- 
chambers filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, important and un- 
important people, theologians and bailiffs, friends and foes, a mixed multitude, 
who await the time of my return. I dismount from my animal, wash my 
hands, go forth to my patients and beg and entreat them to bear with me 
while I partake of some slight refreshment, the only meal I take in the 
24 hours. Then I go forth to attend to my patients, write prescriptions and 
directions for their several ailments. Patients go in and out until nightfall, 
sometimes till 8 o’clock or even later. I converse with and prescribe for 
them while lying down on my back from sheer fatigue; and when night falls 
I am so exhausted, I can scarcely speak. . . . May your happiness, my dear 
son and pupil, increase and grow great, and may salvation be granted to our 


afflicted people. 
Moses the son of Maimon the Sephardi.” 


Here surely is a man to admire, no enskied and frosty 
thinker, but one concerned to do the truth in charity, as 
another great Jew commanded. His chief philosophical work, 
the Guide for the Perplexed, was written in 1190 with the 
express aim of helping people who were troubled by the 
problem of reconciling philosophy with revealed religion. 


So he became to many Jews “the eye of Israel,” and to many 
Christians, including St. Albert and St. Thomas, a very beacon 
on the dark treacherous sea of metaphysics. He utterly re- 
pudiated the theory that what was true in philosophy might 
be false in theology, but he was too much of a rationalist in 
his high-handed dealings with the difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment to be acceptable to either orthodox Jews or Christians. 
He makes reason the ultimate judge of all truth, divine as well 
as human, so it is not surprising to learn that he had many 
fierce critics during his lifetime, especially among the Rabbis 
of Baghdad, and that after his death his coreligionists even 
went so far in France as to denounce his works to the In- 
quisition! His Guide was publicly burned at autos-da-fé in 
Montpellier and Paris, but that was part of the campaign 


pre 


Marcus, The Jew in the Mediaeval World, A source book (Cincinnati, 1938), 
pp. 307-9. 
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against the new Aristotelianism, from which St. Thomas also 
suffered, rather than evidence of hostility to the general out- 
look of Maimonides. His outlook on the whole was exceed- 
ingly healthy and might, if given a chance, have brought some 
much-needed fresh air into the stuffy atmosphere of the 
Ghetto. In his monumental History of the Jews, Graetz, a 
liberal Jew himself, is amusingly vituperative against those 
long-dead medieval Rabbis who had dared to withstand his 
peerless Moses, the Eye of Israel. The Christian opponents 
of Aristotle in the thirteenth century acted precipitately in 
burning the books of the same Moses, seeing that they con- 
tained so much criticism and reconstruction of the Stagirite 
that it has been seriously questioned whether the system of 
Maimonides ought to be called Aristotelian at all. The prob- 
lem of creation was the center of philosophical interest in 
the twelfth century, and it was Aristotle’s insistence on the 
eternity of the world which made him at first so objectionable 
to the Christian mind. Maimonides in the Guide showed that 
the Greek Master’s proofs were by no means irrefutable, and 
in that way he prepared the way for the great revolution 
resulting in the displacement of Platonism and Neo-Platonism 
by Aristotelianism in the Christian philosophy of the thir- 
teenth century. Both St. Albert and St. Thomas drew heavily 
on the Guide, though the latter was far too original and in- 
dependent a thinker to be content with everything Rabbi 
Moses had to tell him. For instance, Maimonides, while 
showing that Aristotle’s proofs for the eternity of the world 
were inconclusive, admitted himself that neither could crea- 
tion in time be proved by reason and so must be handed over 
to the domain of revelation. St. Thomas would have none of 
this but rather sided with the Arabic school of theology, the 
Mutakallimum, which maintained that creation in time and 
out of nothing could be made evident by rational proof. St. 
Thomas also rejected certain limitations which the Jew set 
to the action of Divine Providence, as well as his occasional 
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cabbalistic and astrological divagations. More debatable sure- 
ly than the Saint allowed in those pre-Copernican times is the 
Maimonidean theory that God did not create the universe 
exclusively for man’s sake. Remembering the mighty telescope 
on Mount Palomar, it is more satisfying to think that 

In the eternities 

Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 


A million alien Gospels; in what guise 


Christ trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 


However that may be, when any of us tries to be a philosopher 
in a Christian sense, Rabbi Moses of Egypt will surely keep 
breaking in. 


WW 
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Catholic Social Thought 
and the 
Great Victorians 


ALVAN S. RYAN 


ATHOLIC thought during the Victorian period is not 
( | the main current. On the contrary, Catholic Emancipa- 

tion does not come until 1829, a date which almost 
coincides with the beginning of the Victorian Age. The Restor- 
ation of the hierarchy occurs in 1850. It is not until 1891, 
the end of the Victorian Age, that the Papal Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, appears, the document which furnishes the 
dynamism for a coherent and positive Catholic social program. 
What Wilfrid Ward refers to so aptly as the “siege mentality” 
undeniably characterizes the thought of many Catholics 
throughout the period. At the same time, the response to what 
was known as “the Condition-of-England-Question” on the 
part of Catholic leaders ought not to be underestimated, and 
where there seems to be little response the underlying reasons 
are often of great significance. 

We can trace in the response to industrialism and the 
criticism of laissez-faire economics by such writers as Ruskin, 
Carlyle and Arnold the imperfeci outline of a Christian social 
theory, scattered fragments strewn across these decades in 
which so many of the forces that will move the twentieth 
century are gaining momentum. The workingmen of London 
marched in 1890 after the London Dock Strike; at the head of 
the procession were two banners bearing the likenesses of two 
men—Karl Marx and Cardinal Manning. Marx had pub- 
lished his Capital in London in 1873; Manning’s lecture on 
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the “Dignity and Rights of Labor” was delivered in 1874.’ 
Behind those marching men lie sixty years in which this 
anomalous juxtaposition of banners is being prepared. It is 
important to understand these years. Today, sixty years later, 
the banners are no longer lifted at the head of one procession ; 
they go different ways, and the uncertainties as to which shall 
be followed are fateful. 

A consideration of the Victorian Age from the Catholic 
point of view seems to fall most naturally into three divisions: 
first, the years from the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
restoring political rights to Catholics, to 1850, which marks 
the Restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in England; second, 
the period from 1850 to 1865 during which Wiseman was 
Archbishop of Westminster; and third, the years from 1865, 
when Manning became Archbishop, until 1892, which saw 
not only the death of Manning but also the death of Tennyson 
and the end of the age. 


1829-1850 


The Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 comes at the begin- 
ning of a new phase of English history. Signed only reluctantly 
by George IV, it is passed on the eve of his death, and at the 
end of a long period of Tory ascendancy. Three years later, 
with the Reform Bill of 1832, the franchise is finally extended 
to the middle classes. Though this reform leaves the popular 
clamor for political rights unsatisfied, it paves the way for the 
Victorian Compromise. Throughout the period up to 1850, 
however, the protests of the working classes against the in- 
justices of the factory system become more and more vehe- 
ment. In the Chartist Movement of the thirties they attempt 
by political means and, finally, by disturbances similar to the 
Luddite riots, to make their voices heard. Yet conditions con- 
tinue to grow worse; the Sadler Committee investigation of 
life in the textile factories, in 1832, is matched ten years 


1Emmet Hughes, The Church and the Liberal Society (Princeton University Press, 
1944), p. 217. 
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later by the Ashley Commission report on the mining in- 
dustry.” Economic liberalism is triumphant; suffering and 
squalor are looked upon as of secondary importance. 

Catholic Emancipation found England with a Catholic 
population of some two hundred thousand.’ They were, as 
Newman called them in his famous sermon of 1850, “The 
Second Spring,” a gens lucifuga, “like men blinded by the 
light when they have come out of darkness.”” Many were of the 
old Catholic families, long accustomed to persecution, and 
forced by their situation to an individualistic piety. Further- 
more, during the 1830’s the Catholic gentry still had the guid- 
ing hand among English Catholics. It was largely they who 
had throughout the centuries preserved the Faith, had sup- 
pled chapels, had hidden “the clergy in their own houses, 
when even to assist in sheltering them involved penalties that 
ranged from fines and confiscation of property to death and 
torture.”* Their attitude was now defensive and conservative ; 
mere sufferance was all that many of them wanted. 

Nor was the clergy, except for rare individuals, ready in 
the first years of Emancipation to assume a positive role in 
English social or political life. The pastoral letter of Bishop 
Bramston, Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, issued for 
the New Year of 1830, warns English Catholics “to avoid the 
dangers to their faith which might be involved in close associa- 
tion with the public life of a Protestant country.’ Such advice 
reinforced what Bernard Ward calls “the timid retirement of 
the hereditary Catholics’ and helps to account for the dearth 
of Catholic social action up to 1850. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the Establishment, and three hundred years had in- 
tervened since the time when Thomas More had declared that 


2Ibid., pp. 167-170. 

8Denis Gwynn, A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation, 1829-1929 (Longmans, 
Green, 1929), p. xiii. 

*Tbid., p. 2. 

5Ibid., p. 7. 

®Bernard Ward, The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, 1830-1850 (2 vols.; Long- 
mans, Green, 1915), II, 31. 
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“Sheep were eating men,” and had made his eloquent appeal 
for the restoration of religious and ethical principles in social 
and economic life. And as R. H. Tawney has emphasized, 
there is a real connection between the rise of the liberal capital- 
istic society and the loss of the medieval tradition. 

We need only recall, however, the heroic activity of Father 
William B. Ullathorne, later as Bishop of Birmingham New- 
man’s superior, to realize that Catholic priests and laymen 
were alive to the social problems of the time. Remembering 
St. Thomas More’s criticism in Utopia of the brutality of 
the penal system and recalling that Ullathorne was of an old 
Catholic family, a descendant in fact of More, one finds a 
kind of historic fitness in the story of his mission to Australia 
as Vicar-Apostolic. There, from 1832 until 1840, he ministered 
to the Catholic prisoners of the penal colony, many of them 
deported as criminals for their part in the rising of 1798, and 
some for their part in the County Clare election of 1828 “when 
O’Connell was returned for County Clare while it was still 
illegal for a Catholic to sit in the House of Commons,’” 
Ullathorne’s great achievement was his part in abolishing the 
transportation of criminals and reforming the penal system. 
His tract, The Catholic Mission in Australasia, published in 
1837, is an example of positive Catholic action for reform, 
and led to an investigation and report, in 1838, by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

There are, of course, many anomalies to be observed during 
the thirties, when political and religious issues converge and 
the classic problem of Church and State becomes once more 
acute. Nowhere are these anomalies more evident than in the 
Oxford Movement. It is therefore important to point out how 
vehement was the protest of Newman and his friends at some 
of the reform bills of the twenties. Such reforms as the repeal, 
in 1828, of the Test and Corporation Acts and then the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 were to Newman manifesta- 





































7Cuthbert Butler, The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne (2 vols.; 1926), II, 32-33. 
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tions of indifference rather than tolerance. With the Reform 
Bill of 1832, as Laski says, “it must have seemed to indignant 
Tories that the flood gates of democracy had been opened.’”” 
For Newman, Froude and Keble had already come to see the 
rising tide of liberalism as the chief danger to the Anglican 
Church and to Christianity. It is true that by liberalism they 
meant chiefly religious liberalism, what Newman called the 
anti-dogmatic principle. But political liberalism was no less 
the enemy, since it early became clear that the reforming spirit 
would not stop with political and social changes, but would 
lay hands on the Church as well. Yet despite such ironies as 
Newman’s alarm at the implications of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the Oxford Movement and the conversion of Newman, 
Manning and others are decisive in the transition from this 
period of 1829-1850, which is essentially a passive one in the 
realm of Catholic social thought, to the final active stage 
toward the close of the century. 

The most eloquent social critic during the 1830's and 1840's 
is to be found neither in the Catholic nor in the Anglican 
communion. Thomas Carlyle wrote his French Revolution, 
begun in 1834 and published in 1837, as a “tract for the times,” 
even while the Tractarians of the Oxford Movement were 
writing theirs; “it was a profound warning to England to 
avoid the catastrophe that he feared all his life long was 
imminent.”” In 1839 his pamphlet on Chartism appears, an 
attack on /aissez-faire economic theory, and a vivid picture of 
conditions of poverty and unemployment. Carlyle asks: “Is 
the condition of the English working people wrong; so wrong 
that rational working men cannot, will not, and even should 
not rest quiet under it?””® He believes so; but for neither the 
halfway measures of middle-class reform nor for the revolu- 
tionary methods of Chartism does he have any sympathy. 


8H. J. Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (New Haven, 1917), p. 70. 
®Benjamin E. Lippincott, Victorian Critics of Democracy (University of Minnesota 


Press, 1938), p. 24. 
Thomas Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IV, p. 120. 
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It is, however, in Past and Present, published in 1843, that 
Carlyle makes his most positive approach to the “Condition- 
of-England Question.” In all his utterances on contemporary 
English society it is the lack of any corporate life, and the 
substitution of the “cash nexus” for a spiritual bond, that 
he deplores. Here, in Past and Present, he appeals from nine- 
teenth-century liberal economics to the Middle Ages. He re- 
creates from a medieval chronicle the life of St. Edmund’s 
monastery in the twelfth century, and shows how the Abbot 
Samson restored the life of a disordered community. In a 
return to Christian thought and inspiration, Carlyle seems to 
argue, lies the hope of restoring social life. He is impressed 
by the social manifestations of Catholicism in the twelfth 
century. At the same time, however, he is bitter in his com- 
ments on the Catholic Religion and on the Pope. Fully as 
scornful are his references to the movement which at the 
moment when he was writing had reached its climax, a move- 
ment which was ultimately of great importance to English 
Catholic social thought—the Oxford Movement. “But. . . of 
Puseyism—O Heavens, what shall we say of Puseyism in 
comparison to Twelfth-Century Catholicism? Little or noth- 
ing; for indeed it is a matter to strike one dumb.” 

In 1850, in the first of the Latter-Day Pamphlets, Carlyle 
scoffs at the idea of Pope Pius IX as a “reforming Pope.” 
Then, describing the outbreak of revolutions throughout Eu- 
rope in 1848, he mocks democracy with equal vehemence. 
‘“‘Not since the irruption of the Northern Barbarians has there 
been the like. Everywhere immeasurable Democracy rose 
monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticulate as the voice of Chaos.” 
“Yet this democracy is here to stay; one knows not how long 
it will keep hidden underground even in Russia.””* But what 
1s it, he asks, and what is its meaning? “The whole social 


Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present (Modern Student’s Edition; Scribner’s, 1918), 
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wisdom of the Present Time is summoned, in the name of the 
Giver of Wisdom, to make clear to itself, and lay deeply to 
heart with an eye to strenuous valiant practice and effort, 
what the meaning of this universal revolt of the European 
Populations, which calls itself Democracy, and decides to 
continue permanent, may be.’* That it will succeed Carlyle 
doubts; universal suffrage, so he believes, cannot make wise 
men out of fools. One hope remains; that the foolish may at 
least temporarily summon enough wisdom to follow wise 
leadership. ‘““The ‘Organization of Labour’ (not organisable 
by the mad methods tried hitherto) is the universal vital 
Problem of the world.”” “To bring these Captainless under 
due captaincy” is the goal. 

This appeal to authority comes to dominate Carlyle’s later 
writings, and the doctrine of the hero and the leader assume 
such importance that today Carlyle is looked upon by many 
as a defender of Hitlerism. This later phase of his work, 
embittered and despairing as it undeniably is, should not be 
allowed to obscure his real contribution. In his early years 
he saw with compassion the misery of the workingmen of 
England. There is something of the indignation of the Hebrew 
prophets in his criticism of utilitarianism and the sheer ma- 
terialism of the age. He knew that social reconstruction must 
be based upon spiritual principles and that economic liberal- 
ism persisted in ignoring such principles. Yet, though he 
often holds up as an ideal the functional society of the Middle 
Ages, he cannot find in the Catholic Church of his time any 
real life. 


THE AGE OF WISEMAN 


When Cardinal Wiseman, after the Restoration of the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy in England and the flare-up connected with 
this so-called Papal Aggression in 1850, made his “Appeal 
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to the English People,” he assured them that he did not 
claim England for the Papacy, that he did not wish to reclaim 
Westminster Abbey for the Catholic Church. But, he went 
on, “close under the Abbey of Westminster there lie concealed 
labyrinths of lanes and courts, and alleys and slums, nests of 
ignorance, vice, depravity and crime . .. ; whose atmosphere 
is typhus, whose ventilation is cholera; in which swarms a 
huge and almost countless population, in great measure, nom- 
inally at least, Catholic; ... This is the part of Westminster 
which alone I covet, and which I shall be glad to claim and 
to visit... .”"* On this note Wiseman began his fifteen years 
as Archbishop of Westminster ; yet, though he knew that such 
charitable work needed to be done, and though he wanted 
to do it, he was able to accomplish little. He brought several 
religious congregations to London, but none seemed fitted for 
this work. Finally he turned to Manning and instructed him 
to bring the Oblates of St. Charles to London for the purpose. 
In calling upon Manning he brought to the fore the man who 
would succeed him and who would in the next thirty years do 
more than any other Englishman to develop the Catholic 
Social Movement. Wiseman’s action, however, created a bitter 
feud between the old Catholics and the converts, between 
Errington and Manning. 

Such difficulties characterize the entire period, and there is 
no need here to rehearse the details. Newman’s sad experience 
in establishing the Catholic University of Dublin, and the 
acrimonious struggles over the policies of such Catholic re- 
views as The Dublin, The Tablet, The Rambler, The Home 
and Foreign Review, mark this period as one during which 
differences as to how to meet the challenge of the age are 
so acute as to result in a kind of paralysis of the Catholic 
body in England. Moreover, events in England largely re- 
flected the entire European situation and the unhappy plight 
of the Church itself. It was the age of Pio Nono, who began 
as a reforming Pope in 1846, then, after the disillusioning 
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events of 48, adopted the policy of non possumus now asso- 
ciated with his Pontificate. 

It is too much, under such circumstances, to expect from 
English churchmen or laymen a positive social program. 
Cardinal Wiseman and the other leaders of Catholic opinion 
still think of alleviating conditions by charitable work; they 
have not yet taken the further step of attacking the arrange- 
ments which bring these conditions about. That remained 
for Manning and for the Pontificate of Leo XIII. England 
needed a clear restatement of Christian social principles from 
a great Catholic mind, but it was not forthcoming. It was 
needed all the more because in these very years Irish Catholics 
were emigrating to England by the thousands to escape the 
famine conditions after 1846. 

Yet Wiseman accomplished much, in the founding of 
schools, the building of churches, the mitigation of suffering. 
From 1848 to 1863 he obtained nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds from the Government for Catholic schools. There 
were no hospitals or charitable institutions in 1826; by 1863 
there were thirty-four.” 

If Thomas Carlyle’s is the most insistent call for social 
reconstruction in the period up to the Restoration of the 
Hierarchy, John Ruskin’s is the most insistent in the Age of 
Wiseman. After 1850 Carlyle held his peace for many years, 
convinced that England was doomed. But he had already 
gained in John Ruskin a disciple who would, with a dif- 
ference, carry on his work. 

The story of how Ruskin turned from art criticism to social 
criticism is a familiar one. For many years he studied the 
architecture of the Middle Ages and traced its great superior- 
ity over that of contemporary England to the fact that “me- 
dieval building guilds were not contracting companies work- 
ing for profit and employing hirelings who had no interest 
in their work, but were professional associations of free work- 
men with pride in their achievement.’”” Carlyle recognized 
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the spiritual kinship of Ruskin’s Stones of Venice (1851-1853) 
with his own Past and Present, and won Ruskin over to his 
larger program of reform. Both books turned to the great 
Catholic centuries for conditions of art and work worthy of 
human dignity. It is not surprising, then, that when Ruskin 
published, in 1860, his first important work in social criticism, 
Unto This Last, he opposed medieval principles to the dom- 
inant theories of Jatssez-fatre economics. 

Contemporary political economy, Ruskin held, was based 
upon false principles. It treated man as if he did not have a 
soul. He referred to the “late strikes of our workmen” and 
insisted that at present the vital problem of political economy 
is the relation between employer and employee. He rejected 
the theory of class struggle, declaring the assumption that the 
interests of employer and employee are antagonistic to be 
false. Instead, he held, there should be mutual bonds of loyalty 
and friendship among all classes. Why, asks Ruskin, do we 
honor the priest, the physician, the soldier? Because they are 


ready to lay down their lives, if necessary, for a principle. 
Why is not the man of business so honored? Because in our 
society profit is held as the only motive for commercial ac- 


tivity; ‘“‘the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly.” 


Rightly conceived, however, the merchant’s calling is also a 
noble one: to provide the material basis of life. He too must 
know “when to die.” 

Ruskin upheld, at a time when the doctrine was almost 
unheard of, the idea of the just price. He found in the 
medieval guilds the concern for quality and craftsmanship 
that had been all but lost during the industrial revolution. He 
suggested land reforms that went back to the agrarian economy 
of the Middle Ages for their inspiration. He tried, in short, 
to bring the human equation back into political economy. 

There is, however, a certain pathos about Ruskin’s crusades, 
simply because they were the lonely Quixotic crusades of a 
man who was trying to reverse history, who was looking back 
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with nostalgia to the Middle Ages. His Guild of St. George, 
for example, to which he dedicated £7,000 or one-tenth of 
his remaining fortune, represents his concrete attempt to re- 
store the guild principle. But his appeal for membership 
through the series of letters known as Fors Clavigera fell on 
deaf ears; two or three people in all England responded. Yet 
Letter 58 opens with the collect, first in Latin, then in English 
beginning “Deus, a quo sancta desideria, recta consilta, et 
justa sunt opera. .. . God, from whom are all holy desires, 
right counsels, and just works, give to thy servants that peace 
which the world cannot... .”” . 

There is much more evidence to show that the tragedy of 
Ruskin’s career lies in his inability to find in contemporary 
life the religious motive that might not only have furnished 
the incentive for men “to restore all things in Christ,” which 
is What Ruskin wanted, but might also have given to Ruskin 
the sense of real communion that he so desperately needed. 
‘‘Modern society,” says Ruskin, “is as willing as ever to crucify 
its Christ in the persons of His poor; but by no means now 
to crucify its thieves beside Him! It elevates its thieves after 
another fashion; sets them upon a hill that their light may 
shine before men.’ 

But as with Carlyle, there are also the two Ruskins. Like 
Carlyle he became depressed with a sense of failure, and like 
Carlyle he moved toward a paternalistic and authoritarian 
solution to social injustices. In the words of F. W. Roe, 
‘“Ruskin’s distrust of the capacity of the people for political 
power, therefore, implies the same curious paradox that we 
found in Carlyle,—a bold and pioneer championship of the 
workers against oppression of every kind and a well-nigh 
fanatical opposition to all their efforts to secure political 
freedom as a basis and guarantee of social reform.”” Compare 
this statement of Ruskin’s, for instance, with Carlyle: “The 
essential thing for all creatures is to be made to do right; how 
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they are made to do it—by pleasant promises, or hard neces- 
sities, pathetic oratory, or the whip—is comparatively im- 
material.”™ 

Because of the deep contradictions in Ruskin’s work, we 
get the most contradictory interpretations of his stand on social 
and political questions. G. K. Chesterton says that while 
Ruskin often talked nonsense on architecture, he was the 
soundest of thinkers on economic problems. But G. B. Shaw, 
G. K.’s perennial opponent in debate, airily declares: “It goes 
without saying, of course, that he was a Communist.’ It is 
certain that Ruskin inspired many of the English socialists, 
and through his disciple, William Morris, influenced the Arts 
and Crafts and the Guild Socialist movements. To label him 
a “socialist” or to dismiss his work as utopian is to miss much 
of his significance. Ruskin was petulant, wrong-headed, egoist- 
ical in many ways; but his personal deficiencies do not lessen 
the value of his attempt to recover, at a time when such a 
recovery was so urgent, at least some of the elements of 
Christian social theory and practice. 


THE AGE OF MANNING 


At Cardinal Wiseman’s death in 1865 the defensive attitude 
still dominated Catholic thought on the Continent and in 
England. In England the quarrels and suspicions between the 
old Catholics and the converts went on. Catholics in England 
were divided as to how to meet the challenge of the times; 
they were becoming stronger in numbers and in talent, yet 
they did not know how to use their strength. The publication 
of the Syllabus of Errors a few months before Wiseman’s 
death created a tremendous sensation, and the cry was raised 
that the Pope had declared war against modern civilization. 
Even Newman wrote in a private letter “that the advisers of 
the Holy Father seem determined to make our position in 
England as difficult as ever they can.”” 

23John Ruskin, Works, Library Edition, XVII, p. 255. 
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It was not the condemnation of liberalism to which New- 
man objected; it was rather the lack of any positive program 
that might help to solve the social and intellectual problems 
of the age. Newman, in the realm of philosophy, in his work 
for Catholic education, in his journalistic writing, was trying 
to make this positive approach; but it was Manning who by 
temperament and vocation was fitted to lay the foundation 
of the modern Catholic social movement in England. 

When Manning became Archbishop in 1865 he was in a 
position to take the part in social reform that Wiseman had 
outlined fifteen years earlier in his “Appeal to the English 
People.” Years earlier, long before the establishment of the 
hierarchy, Ullathorne had made his great contribution in ex- 
posing the vicious penal system; Manning faced another situa- 
tion, brought on by the age of liberal economics, by the 
tremendous influx of Irish Catholics after the famines, and by 
the lack of organization among the workingmen. 

His first appearance at a labor union meeting was in 1872 
when he moved a resolution of sympathy for agricultural 
workers.” The story of his activities of the next twenty years 
is a familiar one. In 1874 he delivered his address before the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institute on “The Rights and Dignity of 
Labor.” “He defended the dignity of labor and claimed for 
labor not only the rights of property but the right of unioniza- 
tion, the right to strike, and the right to have recourse to the 
civil authorities. He pleaded for a shorter work day, for the 
protection of women and children in industry, for a minimum 
wage, and for unemployment relief.” 

Among Manning’s other activities was the founding in 1872 
of the Roman Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross. 
His campaigns against “the evils of drink” must be seen in 
their context: a context illuminated by recalling the novels of 
Dickens, the tirades of Carlyle about “the miserable Irish,” 
the parallel work in earlier years of Bishop Ullathorne. He 
saw excessive drinking as a symptom of inhuman conditions 
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in the mines and factories, and addressed himself chiefly to. 
remedying the evils that lay behind it. 

Then there was his work in 1884 as member of a Royal 
Commission to investigate housing conditions, of which the 
secretary of the Commission wrote: ““The Report on the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes which I wrote under his eye has 
become a textbook in that unsound branch of Economics.” 

There is finally the story of his intervention in the London 
Dock Strike of 1889, which is important as showing the extent 
of his influence not only among workmen of different faiths, 
but even among many of the most militant socialists of the 
period—John Burns, Ben Tillett, Champion and others. 
Champion it was who remarked that “If the Cardinal told me 
to cut my hair in a tonsure I should do it.’™ 

Though Manning’s social views were radical—even his 
successor declared “in an appreciation published after Man- 
ning’s death, that the venerable archbishop had been suffering 
from ‘senile decay’ in his last years’””’—they were the views 
of a Christian radical. It was Pope Pius XI who said that the 
tragedy of the nineteenth century was that the Church lost the 
working people. In Manning’s words, “if the other parties 
would not attend adequately to the crying needs of the workers, 
Socialism must be expected to capture them.”” 

Manning’s vindication came, of course, with the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum in 1891, just a year before his death. Shane 
Leslie attributes a direct influence on Leo XIII’s social doc- 
trine to Manning, and quotes a letter reporting the Pope’s 
statement that the Encyclical against slavery was written part- 
ly in consequence of conversations with Manning. At any 
rate, Pope Leo XIII wrote to Manning in January, 1891, 
expressing his approval of “the care which touches you as to 
the condition of working-men.”” 
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Catholic social thought in England comes of age with 
Manning, and with the publication of the Papal Encyclical 
the foundation is laid for such organizations as the Catholic 
Social Guild. There are significant parallels between the work 
of Manning and that of Ruskin in their desire to see the laws 
of landed property relaxed, in their fostering of the guilds 
and cooperatives, in their whole effort to restore to English 
society a sense of the common good. More might be done, too, 
to suggest the relationship between Catholic social thought 
and the social philosophy of another Victorian critic, Matthew 
Arnold, whose /rish Essays, written in the eighties, are a 
balanced and just appraisal of the differences that divide 
England and Ireland. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions may be suggested. We see, first, that 
the period up to the Pontificate of Leo XIII may well be 
called, in E. I. Watkin’s phrase, “the Maccabean epoch of 
Catholic history. Catholics were engaged in the desperate 
attempt to hold back the advancing hordes of secularism, . . . 
as the Maccabees had held back the forces of Hellenism which 
threatened to destroy the Jewish religion.”® The Pontificate 
of Pius [X went from the extreme of liberality and optimism 
to the non possumus and the negative approach of the Syllabus 
of Errors. It was, of course, partly the very triumphs of 
liberalism that led to Catholic Emancipation, and, by reac- 
tion, to the Oxford Movement that ultimately meant so much 
to the Catholic Church in England. It would have been too 
much to expect a positive social program among English 
Catholics in those first decades following emancipation. More 
could have been done had it not been for such rifts as that 
between the old Catholics and the converts, and between what 
may be called the Gallican and Ultramontane elements in the 
Church. So we find scattered attempts to attack the social 
problems of the time: Ullathorne and his work toward prison 
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reform, Wiseman with his plans, many of them unrealized, 
for aiding the laboring classes, until finally we have the sig- 
nificant work of Manning at the close of the century. 

Victorian writers outside the Church were discovering the 
Catholic social tradition of the great ages of faith; but they 
were also distorting it in the direction of authoritarianism, 
and were frequently open to the charge of being antiquarian, 
so that the medievalism of the century—not only that of 
Ruskin and Carlyle, but that of Morris, Rossetti and others— 
was accompanied by hostility or by indifference to the Catholic 
Church. Even Newman’s approach to the Church was for a 
long time curiously similar; the writings of the early Church 
Fathers, Clement, Ambrose, Origen, came, he says, “like music 
to my inward ear’™ at a time when his opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Church was most intense. 

England during these sixty years from 1830 to 1890 was a 
social laboratory in which all the forces that move our time 
were at work. Karl Marx was in London, observing the 
anomalies of industrial capitalistic civilization, laboring in 
the British Museum on Das Kapital. Ruskin, whose Unto 
This Last has been called “the pocketbook of the British 
Labour Party,”” and Carlyle were making their own analysis 
of the same society. The Rochdale cooperative began in 1844 
the approach that still offers great hope as a middle-way 
solution of the injustices of a capitalistic economy. And the 
Catholic Social Movement, notably in the work of Manning, 
addressed itself belatedly but surely to reconstructing the social 


order.” 
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The Genesis of 
Wilson’s Foreign Policy 


HERBERT C. F. BELL 


NE might deduce from any good portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson that he was notably a legalist: one cannot 
read any comprehensive collection of his speeches 

and writings without realizing that he was a Christian who 
never departed far from his religious and moral convictions 
at any time in his career. It may be said of him, as it has been 
said of Burke,’ one of Wilson’s earliest and greatest mentors, 
that “the law of which he talks is not a rationalized law of 
nature but a suprarational law of God”; that “the respect 
which to begin with he [attributed ] to the Law of God [was] 
thus passed on to positive human laws”’; that “he fought against 
lawlessness wherever he found it’; and that he was “con- 
stantly concerned with the rights of men and so of man.” True, 
a century and a quarter of natural science and of philosophy 
(so much, in recent times, a respectful attendant upon the 
natural scientists) had flowed between the periods of their 
activity. But Burke belongs to the ages; and Wilson was some- 
what of an oddity among the statesmen of his time. 
Generally speaking, he was a “nineteenth-century liberal” 
of the later type, an optimistic liberal, sure of nothing so 
much as of “the progress of moral ideas in the world.” But 
he was also steadfast and even militant in his Christianity. 
Late nineteenth-century materialism, with its exaggerated 
homage to the methods of the scientific laboratories, never 
obtained the smallest hold on him. When, in 1896, he declared 
that imitation of the methods of the natural scientists by men 
in other branches of learning had caused “a certain great 
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degeneracy,” leading to “agnosticism in religion, scientific 
anarchism in politics”; when he warned that adequate motives 
for action were not to be found even in the “mild promptings”’ 
of philosophy, but only in a “vision of the true God,” he 
was far outside the general current of thought in his, not to 
mention our own, time. Naturally, his record was not one 
of sheer consistency; yet few statesmen of his time or this 
have made equal application of the precept “to apply for 
vourself the things you believe about God to the things you 
have to do among men.” It follows that his religion was basic 
to his foreign policy. 

It was not a religion of all-embracing charity, still less of 
charity’s concomitant, humility. He gloried in feeling “an 
exquisite combination of contempt and hate” for moral 
cowards. One notes in some of his speeches on religious matters 
a certain harshness and a certain inclination to believe in 
“election,” which may well be derivative from his early 
Calvinistic training as an orthodox Presbyterian. And Cal- 
vinism probably helped to endow him, as it did so many others, 
with dynamism as well as endurance and courage. ‘““The most 
vitalizing thing in the world,” he cried, “is Christianity.” 
And why? Because it could be “translated into life for us... 
in this world, and .. . in the next.” Because it was the only 
thing he had ever heard of which could “transform” life, “the 
only embodiment of things .. . entirely unselfish . . . principles 
of self-sacrifice and devotion.” “Men,” he went on, “.. . will 
walk smiling to the stake in order that their souls may be 
true to themselves. There is nothing else that does that.” His 
personal religion was to go through many a fiery test before 
he decided, on his deathbed, that “perhaps God knew better 
than I did, after all,” even in the Senate’s rejection of the 
League. 

Failing, not unnaturally, to appreciate this side of Wilson, 
or paying tribute to the canon of the English-speaking world 
that mention of religion in the concrete is indelicate for all 
but the clergy, most commentators have been satisfied to class 
Wilson merely as an idealist. It is possible even to call him 
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a sentimentalist, if one agrees with the definition of senti- 
mentality given by Mr. James Burnham in his enquiry as to 
whether there is really “One World”: 


It is not sentimental, but simply human to have ideals. What is sentimental, 
and what so often leads to disasters, is to confuse ideals with present facts. 
Men are in fact not one but divided, not rational in their actions but 
predominantly irrational, not filled with love but also with selfishness, not 
good but a strange mixture of evil and good. 


Wilson confused ideals with facts in estimating both indi- 
viduals (one thinks immediately of President Hibben and 
Colonel House) and peoples. He was sure that a civilized 
people—a Christian one, at least—would always make the 
right response if they only had the facts. His appeal to the 
Italians over the heads of their representatives at the Peace 
Conference still takes one’s breath. And, being possessed of the 
virtue of patriotism to an unsurpassed degree, there was no 
people concerning which he so persistently deceived himself 
as he did about his fellow countrymen. His hyperpatriotism, 
if one may use the term, seemed to blend into his religion. 

How much of Wilson’s foreign policy found its ultimate 
sanction in his religion? The question is unanswerable. Like 
other men in public life, he could not have found it advisable 
to write or speak with any frequency in a religious vein. Nor 
would he have wished to. He was not a man to wear his 
religion on his sleeve. And doubtless, like the rest of us, he 
often spoke and acted in compliance with moral principles 
actually, but not consciously, derived from Christianity. On 
the other hand, there were times when he was frank to state 
the relation between his religion and his policies. Nor is it 
altogether fruitless to ask in what degree his policy was con- 
sistent with Christian teaching as most of us know it. Here the 
inquiry cannot go much beyond the outbreak of the first 
World War. 

Wilson had paid little attention to our foreign relations 
before he entered the White House; and he seemed com- 
paratively indifferent to them for some time afterwards. There 
was nothing remarkable about that. In that far-off age, which 
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was only yesterday, we Americans as a whole were immersed 
in domestic politics, happily diverting ourselves in our “play 
pen” (I thank a contributor to the Commonweal for the term), 
to which the existence of the British fleet lent added security. 
We were vaguely conscious that there were implications in 
our new “imperialism,” and that the Monroe Doctrine was 
being redefined ; but we were not much concerned even about 
other countries in our own hemisphere. As for Europe, most 
of us felt that good sense and tradition were at one in bidding 
us regard that uneasy continent as merely supplying us with 
news that was interesting enough, but important only to the 
banking and trading confraternity. “Dollar diplomacy” we 
had, of course. The various criminals who struggled for the 
control of Mexico after the fall of Diaz, in 1911, performed 
at least one good service in reminding us of this iniquity. 
Later on, they were to receive thanks from students of Wilson’s 
foreign policy. For these militaristic little dictators caused 
him to lay down most of his basic principles, before the after- 
math of the assassinations at Sarajevo forced him to give 
serious consideration to world problems. 

In doing this he was beginning to define his country’s proper 
place among the nations, her obligations to other nations, as 
he saw them. First, “morality and not expediency” must be 
the motive force in determining her relations with other coun- 
tries. Away with “dollar diplomacy,” with the “perilous,” 
“unfair” and “degrading” idea of basing diplomatic action 
primarily upon material interest. Our country must give it- 
self to the service of “human rights, national integrity and 
opportunity.” 

A little later, he was to introduce the slogan, “America 
First,” to the American public. After explaining that national 
selfishness, to wit, isolationism, was the last thing he had in 
mind, he proceeded to elaborate: “Let us think of America 
before we think of Europe, in order that America may be fit 
to be Europe’s friend when the day of tested friendship 
comes.” To his mind, there was only one way in which we 
Americans could achieve real honor and distinction, achieve 
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genuine greatness, bear testimony to Christianity—we must 
become “the servants of mankind.” 

It would be the purest speculation to find the Calvinistic 
idea of “election” in his assignment of this high role to his 
country; but there was a rather un-American austerity in 
certain of his admonitions along these lines. In demanding 
that America should be the first nation in history to show 
“absolute self-control and self-mastery,” he added: “The self- 
mastered man... has at bottom a much more fundamental 
and terrible courage than the irritable fighting man.” But by 
this time he was striving desperately to preserve American 
neutrality in a world conflagration, so that Americans might 
be “the servants of mankind” in restoring and preserving 
peace. 

In fact, his first as well as his last ambition for America was 
that she should be the world’s great peacemaker. When he 
entered the White House he could take pride in the fact that, 
together with the British, we had led the world in resorting 
to arbitration for the settlement of disputes. And he was soon 
warmly supporting Bryan’s efforts to persuade as many other 
governments as possible to pledge themselves to the adoption 
of similar methods. He showed great satisfaction in announc- 
ing to Congress, as a part of his first annual address, that 
nations representing four-fifths of the world’s population 
seemed favorable to the acceptance of a “cooling” period, 
during which their disputes would be “publicly analyzed, 
discussed and reported upon” by arbitral tribunals. 

At that time he may have been moved only by humanitarian- 
ism and expediency; but in the early stages of the first World 
War he spoke publicly of the “privilege” of religious Amer- 
icans “to proclaim the single supreme plan of peace, the 
revelation of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Inter- 
national hatreds and jealousies and wars would cease only 
when men acquired “that feeling of reality in the brotherhood 
of mankind” which alone could “make us think justly of one 
another and act righteously before God himself.” 

The Mexican dictators brought Wilson face to face with 
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a second issue in foreign policy which was also to occupy 
his mind until the time of his collapse: whether we should 
consider ourselves as being under obligation to support the 
extension of democratic government. His answer was vigor- 
ously in the affirmative. The “reason and compulsion” lying 
behind our foreign policy, he declared, should be “the devel- 
opment of constitutional liberty in the world’”—of “just and 
ordered government founded upon law,” producing “genuine 
freedom,” setting free each citizen “to do his best and be 
his best.”’ 

Perhaps it was merely his sense of justice, his life-long 
preoccupation with government and law, and the sense of 
historical continuity he expressed in referring to our flag as 
‘a sort of floating charter that has come down to us from 
Runnymede” (Burke again), which made him so great a 
proponent of Anglo-Saxon political democracy. But religion 
also played its part, if we may take seriously a speech which 
he delivered on Independence Day, 1914: “The way to 
success .. . is to show that you are not afraid of anybody except 
God and his final verdict. If I did not believe that, I would 
not believe .. . that people can govern themselves.” He went 
on to explain that popular government had no sure foundation 
unless “moral judgment would be the. . . final judgment in 
the minds of men as well as the tribunal of God.” Such 
pronouncements were far less common at the time than they 
have become in these present years of postwar disillusionment. 

Since Wilson was convinced that we were under obligation 
to “enlarge the field of self-government” upon the earth, he 
naturally believed that we shouid take sides in the affairs 
of other states. But to what extent? Taking sides may mean 
anything from friendly words or gestures to intervention by 
force of arms. And, somewhere between the two extremes, 
the country which takes sides in its neighbor’s affairs must 
decide whether the neighbor’s people may be impeded in 
choosing their own form of government. Wilson, the student, 
had before him Britain’s difficulties in drawing a line in the 
nineteenth century, as well as a considerable mass of religious 
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and philosophical teaching. In principle, he showed himself 
in accord with some eminent Christian political philosophers 
by subscribing to the words of the Virginia Bill of Rights: 
“Of all the various . . . forms of government, that is the best 
which is capable of producing the greatest degree of hap- 
piness and safety, and is most effectually guarded against 
maladministration.” Different forms might answer to this 
prescription in different countries and at different times. The 
“fundamental principle” was “that every people [had] the 
right to determine its own form of government.” And he went 
on: “It is none of my business, and it is none of your business, 
how long they take in determining it... [or] how they go 
about the business. The country is theirs. The government is 
theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, and God speed them in 
getting it, is theirs.” Yes, the principle was clear enough. 
“The only difficult things in life,” said Wilson, in 1916, 
“...are the applications [italics mine] of the principles of 
right and wrong.” The Mexican dictators taught him that, 
five years before he, the exponent of the rights of peoples to 
choose their forms of government, almost dragooned the Ger- 
mans into getting rid of their reverenced monarchy. In vain 
he assured the Mexicans of our renunciation of aggression 
and expansion, our love of democracy and peace, our recogni- 
tion of the obligations of national noblesse oblige in dealing 
with less powerful neighbors. In vain he tried to draw a 
line between rulers and people; as much in vain he relied—or 
persuaded himself he did—on “watchful waiting” and “the 
steady pressure of moral force.’”’ He had reason to believe 
that the impact of the American public would be something 
besides “moral”; for Mexico was in need of loans, and it 
could be hoped that even the dictators would see the force 
of his dictum that “if you can establish your character, you 
can establish your credit.” When Huerta, Carranza and Villa 
showed themselves unimpressed; when the free election in 
Mexico which he urged upon them was denied ; when, instead, 
he saw greater and greater anarchy and denial of human 
rights; and when our government was subjected to a series of 
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insults or worse, Wilson reluctantly turned to consider the 
advisability of a show, and then an actual use, of force. 

Even then he tried to salvage some of his convictions by 
resorting to his conception of our high mission in world 
affairs. In asking the approval of Congress for the use of 
armed force to preserve our “rights and dignity” in con- 
nection with the Tampico incident, he explained that we 
must “keep our great influence unimpaired for the uses of 
liberty,” both at home and “wherever else it [might] be 
employed for the benefit of mankind.” And he wrote in The 
World’s Work that he had decided to “compel” the recogni- 
tion of our national dignity “in the interest of peace.” Not 
that he ruled out the possible necessity of war, then or at any 
other time. He was again in accord with much Christian 
teaching when he declared (with somewhat less than his 
usual felicity of style) that “a war of service is a thing in 
which it is a proud thing to die.” But, like other sane people, 
having “no enthusiasm for war,” he found it comforting to 
reflect that navies had been used effectively against dictators, 
without resort to actual armed conflict. Given rigid self- 
control, force could be used for the attainment of high ends. 
Present-day conditions will force themselves into one’s 
thoughts. 

What price, then, the fabric of his hopes and principles—a 
fabric ultimately resting so much on his religion? Anyone 
who has pondered his subsequent career will probably agree 
that they remained almost intact, despite a long series of 
disappointments which might well have shattered them. If 
his “sentimentality,” in Mr. Burnham’s sense, led sometimes 
to disaster, it was always, and still is, a heartening thing to 
contemplate at times when faith in one’s fellow men, if not 
in the Providence which rules them, seems difficult. One of 
his injunctions comes home today with special force: ‘Do 
not die with bitterness in your heart because you did not 
convince the rest of the world, but die happy because you 
believe you tried to serve your country by not selling 
your soul.” 





The Supreme Court as 
National School Board 


EDWARD S. CORWIN 


ago I had frequent occasion to attend convocations, 
lectures and concerts in University Hall. Each time 
my eyes were confronted with the words, emblazoned on the 
wall over the great organ, “Religion and morality and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” These words are from the famous Northwest 
Ordinance which was enacted in 1787 by the last Congress 
of the Confederation, and which from the provision it makes 
for the establishment of public schools is the matrix of the 
public school system of a great part of the United States. 
Two years later many of the same men, representatives of the 
same people, sitting as the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, proposed the following amendment to the Constitution: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” Do 
these words represent a fundamental change in attitude on 
the part of the American people on the question of what rela- 
tion should subsist between public education and the teaching 
of religion? Prima facie it seems doubtful; but that it is so, 
nevertheless, is the implication of the decision last March 8 
of the United States Supreme Court in I/linots ex rel. Vashti 
McCollum Vv. Board of Education of Champaign County. 
The facts and holding in the case are set forth in Advance 
Opinions as follows: 


' S A student at the University of Michigan a half century 


A local board of education in Illinois agreed to the giving of religious 
instruction in the schools under a “released time” arrangement whereby pupils, 
whose parents signed “request cards,” were permitted to attend religious- 
instruction classes conducted during regular school hours in the school 
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building by outside teachers furnished by a religious council representing the 
various faiths, subject to the approval and supervision of the superintendent 
of schools. Attendance records were kept and reported to the school authorities 
in the same way as for other classes; and pupils not attending the religious 
instruction classes were required to continue their regular secular studies. 


The Court held, in an opinion by BLACK, J., that this arrangement was 
in violation of the constitutional principle of separation of church and state, 
as expressed in the First Amendment and made applicable to the states by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and accordingly that the state courts below had 
acted erroneously in refusing relief to the complainant, parent and taxpayer, 
against the continued use of school buildings for such religious instruction. 


This conclusion was supported further in a separate concurring opinion 
by FRANKFURTER, J., in which the historical backgrounds of the principle 
of separation of church and state, and of “released time” arrangements, are 
considered at length. Justices JACKSON, RUTLEDGE, and BURTON 
joined in this opinion; and Justices RUTLEDGE and BURTON also 


concurred in the opinion written by Justice BLACK. 


JACKSON, J., in an additional opinion, although concurring in the result, 
expressed doubt as to the standing of the complainant to raise the question 
at issue, and also felt that the relief granted, prohibiting all religious in- 
struction in the schools, was too broad and indefinite. 

REED, J., dissented on the ground that the co-operative “released time” 
arrangement did not involve either an “establishment of religion” or “aid”’ 
to religion by the state, sufficient to justify the Supreme Court in interfering 
with local legislation and customs. 


The holding and the opinions accompanying it raise all 
sorts of questions. ‘Released time” programs prior to the 
decision operated in some 2,200 communities spread over 
forty-six states. Are all of these programs rendered unconsti- 
tutional by the ruling in the McCollum case, or only those 
which are conducted in public school buildings? Justice 
Frankfurter, after characterizing the Champaign plan as “a 
conscientious attempt to accommodate the allowable functions 
of Government and the special concerns of the Church within 
the framework of our Constitution,” says that some released 
programs may be constitutional, others unconstitutional, and 
which are the one or the other must await “close judicial 
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scrutiny” as cases arise. From the point of view of persons 
vested with the responsibility of administering the public 
school system of the country, this is not exactly a consoling 
utterance. And positively disturbing to all public educational 
authorities, both those at the school level and those at the 
college and university level, is Justice Jackson’s suggestion 
that the holding may contain a threat to courses on religion 
and religious history, or even to courses in art, philosophy, 
and literature, which can hardly be taught without reference 
tc religion, the seed-bed of them all." 

In fact, the decision seems to have fully satisfied very few 
people. Even Mrs. McCollum is disappointed in the final 
outcome, to date, of her efforts. What she asked for was a 
judicial mandate that 


would ban all teaching of the Scriptures. She especially mentions as an 
example of invasion of her rights “having pupils learn and recite such state- 
ments as, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’”’ And she objects 
to teaching that the King James version of the Bible “is called the Christian’s 
Guide Book, the Holy Writ and the Word of God,” and many other 


similar matters. 


She also avows a distaste for the word “sin.” Yet all that the 
Court did was to remand the cause to the State Supreme Court 
“for proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion,” a direc- 
tive with which the latter court complied by banning the 
Champaign system. Comments the lady, according to the 
Champaign News-Gazette: 

I am right back where I started from three years ago. I have wasted all 
this time and money without an order prohibiting the schools from aiding 
and abetting in carrying on these classes. The schools should be definitely 
ordered against corralling students for religious classes. I told Mr. Dodd 
[her attorney] that I was dissatisfied and wanted to appeal. I believe we will 
take any further action that is open to us. 


My interest in this case is, however, not in the question of 


1A great many State constitutional provisions seem likely to undergo Supreme 
Court scrutiny under the McCollum decision. See Stimson III, 42-48 (1908). 
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its practical soundness, but in that of its constitutional sound- 
ness; in the question, in brief, whether the Constitution does 
require that all public-supported education be kept strictly 
secular? Some comparatively recent decisions suggest the 
contrary. In the New Jersey Bus case,’ which was decided 
thirteen months prior to the Champaign case, it was held that 
the State is not inhibited from aiding religious instruction 
incidentally to the exercise by it of the police power for the 
protection of the health and safety of school children on the 
way to school; while in 1930 in Cochrane v. Louistana,’ it was 
held that children attending parochial schools could be made 
beneficiaries of that State’s free textbook law without attaint 
to the Constitution. The interest of the statute, said the Court, 
“is education, broadly; its method comprehensive. Individual 
interests are aided only as the common interest is safeguarded.” 
Federal appropriations in support of free lunches for school 
children embrace parochial schools, presumably on the same 
justification. Are these holdings invalidated by the McCollum 
decision? 

The immediate basis of the McCollum holding is the al- 
leged constitutional “principle of Separation of Church and 
State.” Actually, the Constitution does not contain the word 
“church”; nor yet the word “state” in the generic sense except 
in Amendment II, in which “a well-regulated militia” is 
asserted to be “necessary to the security of a free State”; 
indeed, even the word “separation” does not occur in the Con- 
stitution. This omission from the Constitution, however, of 
a phrase which was current in 1789 is now explained, infer- 
entially, by the proposition that the ban which Amendment I 
puts on an establishment of religion accomplished the very 
result which specific invocation of the principle of Separation 
of Church and State would have accomplished. The more 
precise phrase was elbowed aside for a circumlocution. 

What, then, is meant by the phrase “law respecting an 


2Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1. 
3281 U.S. 370. 
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establishment of religion”? The Court’s theory, developed in 
the first instance by Justice Black and lengthily supported 
by Justice Rutledge in his dissenting opinion in the Everson 
case, is that the clause, supplemented by the Fourteenth 
Amendment—of which more later—forbids both the National 
Government and the States to “pass laws which aid one re- 
ligion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another.” 
For this reading of the clause the Court relies primarily on 
historical data. Do, then, historical data, on the whole, sustain 
it? Ignoring the ambiguous first clause of the statement, my 
own conclusion is that historical data support its last clause, 
but rule out its middle clause. In short, what the “establish- 
ment of religion” provision of Amendment I does, and all that 
it does, 1s to rule out any preference or discrimination which 
1s based on religious grounds. 

It is my contention, therefore, that Justice Rutledge 
sold his brethren a bill of goods. So the question arises where 
he got it. The answer is James Madison’s “Memorial and 
Remonstrance” of 1785 which—four years before Amend- 
ment I was framed—was directed against a proposal then 
pending in the Virginia Assembly to levy a tax for the benefit 
of “teachers of the Christian religion.” The father of. the 
measure was Patrick Henry, but it was also supported outside 
the Assembly by Washington, Marshall, and other great 
names. Madison, on the other hand, with the recent successful 
fight for the disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in 
mind, fought the measure tooth and nail, fearing perhaps that 
if it was enacted that body would have its foot in the stirrup 
for a fresh leap into the saddle. Thus he wrote: 


Who does not see that the same authority which can establish Christianity, 
in exclusion of all other Religions, may establish with the same ease any 
particular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other Sects? That the same 
authority which can force a citizen to contribute three pence only of his 
property for the support of any one establishment, may force him to conform 
to any other establishment in all cases whatsoever? 


This type of reasoning, which is logically available against 
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any kind of power, however desirable, was more excusable 
in 1785, when there was no “equal protection” clause in the 
Constitution, than it would be today. Even so, in his further 
words Madison goes far to reduce his own argument to an 
absurdity, as when he says of Henry’s proposal: 


It degrades from the equal rank of Citizens all those whose opinions in 
Religion do not bend to those of the Legislative authority. Distant as it may 
be, in its present form, from the Inquisition, it differs from it only in degree. 
The one is the first step, the other the last in the career of intolerance. 


Thanks to Madison’s exertions the bill was defeated, and 
unquestionably his.““Remonstrance” should be given consider- 
able credit for this result. But political management also 
played a role, and no unimportant one. The great problem 
was to overcome the tremendous influence which Henry’s 
oratory exerted in the Virginia Assembly. Writing Madison 
at this time from Paris, Jefferson said: “What we have to do, 
I think, is devotedly to pray for his death.”” Madison, how- 
ever, had a better scheme. Relying on Henry’s vanity, he con- 
cocted a movement to make him Governor and Henry took 
the bait hook, line and sinker, thus automatically removing 
himself from the Assembly and destroying his brain child.* 

Four years later Madison took the lead in framing what is 
today known as the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States. What did he intend by the First Amendment? 
As originally formulated by himself, what became the First 
Amendment read as follows: 


The civil rights of none shall be abridged on account of religious belief 
or worship, nor shall any national religion be established, nor shall the full 
and equal rights of conscience be in any manner, or on any pretext, infringed.° 


These words he later elucidated as follows: 


... he apprehended the meaning of the words to be, that Congress should not 





4Writings of James Madison (Hunt, Ed.) II, 183-191; Irving Brant, James Madison, 


the Nationalist (1948), pp. 345-346. 
‘Annals of Congress, I, c. 451. 
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establish a religion, and enforce the legal observation of it by law, nor compel 
men to worship God in any manner contrary to their conscience . . . if the word 
national was inserted before religion, it would satisfy the minds of honorable 
gentlemen. He believed that the people feared one sect might obtain a pre-emi- 
nence, or two combine together, and establish a religion to which they would 
compel others to conform. He thought if the word national was introduced, it 
would point the amendment directly to the object it was intended to prevent.® 


The final form of the Amendment, however, leaves some- 
thing still to be explained. What is the significance there of 
the word “respecting”? This is a two-edged word: it forbids 
Congress to pass any law disfavoring as well as any law favor- 
ing an establishment of religion. Amendment I appears to 
have received its final form in the Senate, and I suggest that 
the word “respecting” was adopted as much to protect the 
establishments which then existed in five States—Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, and South 
Carolina—as to prevent Congress from setting up a national 
establishment. 

To come back to Madison for a moment—in his later years 
Madison carried the principle of Separation of Church and 
State to pedantic lengths, just as he did the principle of the 
Separation of Powers. In his essay on “Monopolies,” which 
was written after he left the Presidency, probably long after, 
he put himself on record as opposed to the exemption of 
houses of worship from taxation, against the incorporation 
of ecclesiastical bodies with the faculty of acquiring property, 
against the houses of Congress having the right to choose 
chaplains to be paid out of national taxes, which, said he, “‘is 
a palpable violation of equal rights as well as constitutional 
principles,” also against chaplains in the Army and the Navy. 
He states, indeed, that as President he was averse to issuing 
proclamations calling for days of Thanksgiving or prayer 
but was in some instances prevailed upon to affix his name to 
proclamations of this character at the request of the houses 
of Congress. In all these respects, of course, Madison has 





SIbid., cc. 758-759. 
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been steadily overruled by the verdict of practice under the 
Constitution, as the data assembled by Justice Reed in his 
dissenting opinion show.’ 

The Court, however, also urges the authority of Jefferson 
in this connection, although, being in Paris at the time, he 
had no hand in framing the Amendment. He is quoted for 
the statement that the purpose of the First Amendment was 
to build “a wall of separation between church and state.” But 
what, precisely, was his idea of separation? So far as it bears 
on the question of religion in the schools, it certainly does not 
support the position of the Court in the McCollum case. 
Dealing with the subject with respect to his own recently 
established University of Virginia, Jefferson wrote: 


It was not, however, to be understood that instruction in religious opinion 
and duties was meant to be precluded by public authorities, as indifferent to 
the interests of society. On the contrary, the relations which exist between 
man and his Maker, and the duties resulting from those relations, are the 
most interesting and important to every human being, and the most incumbent 
on his study and investigation. The want of instruction in the various 
creeds of religious faith existing among our citizens presents, therefore, a 
chasm in a general institution of the useful sciences. . .. A remedy, however, 
has been suggested of promising aspect, which, while it excludes the public 
authorities from the domain of religious freedom, will give to the sectarian 





TWilliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., III (October, 1946), 551-562. 

The importance attached, especially by Justice Rutledge in the School Bus case, to 
Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance of 1785 as interpretive of the First Amendment 
is obviously excessive. First, the Memorial antedated the framing of the Amendment 
by four years; second, Madison himself never proffered it as an interpretation of the 
Amendment; third, he was not the author of the Amendment in the form in which it 
was proposed to the State Legislatures for ratification; finally, he asserted repeatedly 
as to the Constitution as a whole that “the legitimate meaning of the Instrument must 
be derived from the text itself’; but that as between the opinion of the body that 
proposed the Constitution and those of the bodies which ratified it, preference must 
always be given the latter. Works, Philadelphia, 1867, III, 228, 552. Rejecting in a 
recent case the proposition that the Fourteenth Amendment, but more particularly the 
“due process” clause thereof, was intended to impose upon the States all of “the various 
explicit provisions of the first eight Amendments,” Justice Frankfurter said: “Remarks 
of a particular proponent of the Amendment no matter how influential are not to be 
deemed part of the Amendment. What was submitted for ratification was his pro- 
posal, not his speech.” Adamson vs. Calif., 332 US 46, at 64 (June 23, 1947). And 
Madison was not even the proponent of the First Amendment in its final form. 
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schools of divinity the full benefit the public provisions made for instruction 
in the other branches of science. . . . It has, therefore, been in contemplation, and 
suggested by some pious individuals, who perceive the advantages of associating 
other studies with those of religion, to establish their religious schools on the 
confines of the University, so as to give to their students ready and convenient 
access and attendance,on the scientific lectures of the University; and to 
maintain, by that means, those destined for the religious professions on as 
high a standing of science, and of personal weight and respectability, as 
may be obtained by others from the benefits of the University. . . . Such an 
arrangement would complete the circle of the useful sciences embraced by 
this institution, and would fill the chasm now existing, on principles which 
would leave inviolate the constitutional freedom of religion, the most inalien- 
able and sacred of all human rights, over which the people and authorities of 
this state, individually and publicly, have ever manifested the most watchful 
jealousy: and could this jealousy be now alarmed, in the opinion of the 
legislature, by what is here suggested, the idea will be relinquished on any 
surmise of disapprobation which they might think proper to express. 


And again: 

.. . by bringing the sects together, and mixing them with the mass of other 
students, we shall soften their asperities, liberalize and neutralize their 
prejudices, and make the general religion a religion of peace, reason, and 
morality.® 

I sum up Madison’s and Jefferson’s attitude, therefore, not 
as demanding that public-supported education should be ex- 
clusively secular and admitting no religious elements; bu/ 
that no public authority should give a preference to any re- 
ligion or any denomination. Preference, special advantage, 
tor this, that or the other religion or denomination, was what 
they wished to rule out and what they thought had been ruled 
out by the First Amendment. 

And this is essentially Story’s position in his Commentaries 
with the important exception that he thought that preference 
could be given the Christian religion as a whole, in contradis- 
tinction to any denomination thereof. Thus he wrote: 


Probably at the time of the adoption of the constitution, and of the amend- 





8Justice Reed’s dissenting Opinion, note 11. 
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ment to it, now under consideration, the general, if not the universal sentiment 
in America was, that christianity ought to receive encouragement from the 
state, so far as was not incompatible with the private rights of conscience, 
and the freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold all in utter indifference, would 
have created universal disapprobation if not universal indignation.° 


Nor was it the purpose of the Amendment to discredit State 
establishments of religion, but simply “to exclude from the 
National Government all power to act on the subject.” 


The situation . . . of the different states equally proclaimed the policy, 
as well as the necessity of such an exclusion. In some of the states, episcopalians 
constituted the predominant sect; in others, presbyterians; in others, con- 
gregationalists; in others, quakers; and in others again, there was a close 
numerical rivalry among contending sects. It was impossible, that there should 
not arise perpetual strife and perpetual jealousy on the subject of ecclesiastical 
ascendency, if the national government were left free to create a religious 
establishment. The only security was in extirpating the power. But this alone 
would have been an imperfect security, if it had not been followed up by 
a declaration of the right of the free exercise of religion, and a prohibition 
(as we have seen) of all religious tests. Thus, the whole power over the 
subject of religion is left exclusively to the state governments, to be acted 
upon according to their own sense of justice, and the state constitutions; 
and the Catholic and the Protestant, the Calvinist and the Arminian, the 
Jew and the Infidel, may sit down at the common table of the national 
councils, without any inquisition into their faith, or mode of worship.’® 


At this point I wish to deviate from the main current of my 
argument to comment briefly on Justice Frankfurter’s con- 
curring opinion in the McCollum case, in which he speaks 
for himself and Justices Jackson, Burton and Rutledge. The 
opinion undertakes to sketch the secularization of public 
school education in the United States, a process effected—so 
far as it has been effected—purely by the political process and 
totally unaided up to this point by the Supreme Court. An 
outstanding figure in the fight on sectarianism in the schools 
was Horace Mann in Massachusetts in the second quarter of 
the last century. Of him Justice Frankfurter writes: 


9Commentaries, 1874. 
107 bid., 1879. 
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In Massachusetts, largely through the efforts of Horace Mann, all sectarian 
teachings were barred from the common school to save it from being rent 
by denominational conflict. The upshot of these controversies, often long 
and fierce, is fairly summarized by saying that long before the Fourteenth 
Amendment subjected the States to new limitations, the prohibition of 
furtherance by the State of religious instruction became the guiding prin- 
ciple, in law and feeling, of the American people. 


This needs some correction. Any implication that he was 
totally opposed to religious instruction in the schools Mann 
himself would have denied vehemently. Summing the matter 
up, Culver writes in his authoritative work on the subject: 


It is true that Mr. Mann stood strongly for a “type of school with instruction 
adapted to democratic and national ends.” But it is not quite just to him to 
contrast this type of school with the school adapted to religious ends, without 
defining terms. Horace Mann was opposed to sectarian doctrinal instruction 
in the schools, but he repeatedly urged the teaching of the elements of 
religion common to all of the Christian sects. He took a firm stand against 
the idea of a purely secular education, and on one occasion said he was in 
favor of religious instruction “to the extremest verge to which it can be 
carried without invading those rights of conscience which are established 
by the laws of God, and guaranteed to us by the Constitution of the State.” 
At another time he said that he regarded hostility to religion in the schools 
as the greatest crime he could commit. Lest his name should go down in 
history as that of one who had attempted to drive religious instruction from 
the schools, he devoted several pages in his final Report—the twelfth—to 
a statement in which he denied the charges of his enemies.” 


At another point, Justice Frankfurter quotes President 
Grant’s “famous remarks” in 1875 to a convention of the Army 
of Tennessee, and his message to Congress of the same year, 
asking for a constitutional amendment which, among other 
things, would forbid the use of public funds for sectarian 
education, and attacking the exemption of church property 
from taxation. Acting on these suggestions James G. Blaine 
introduced a resolution providing that “no State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion” and prohibit- 
ing any appropriation of public school money by any State 


Raymond B. Culver, Ph.D., Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts 
Public Schools (1929), p. 235. 
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to sectarian schools. The proposal was adopted by the House 
overwhelmingly, but was lost in the Senate. It has been rein- 
troduced some twenty times, without result.” The Court’s 
reading of the “due process” clause of Amendment XIV in the 
McCollum case assumes, of course, that any such amendment 
would be superfluous. 

That it was the intention of the authors of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to make the first eight amendments applicable 
to the States is fairly clear. It was supposed, however, that the 
principal agency to bring about this extension of the benefits 
of the Federal Bill of Rights would be Congress.” The idea 
that the Court would have a hand in the business was not at 
first generally recognized. Down to 1920, moreover, the 
Amendment, and particularly the ‘due process” clause of it, 
was interpreted predominantly by the Court itself from a 
point of view which was almost exactly opposed to that of 
the Amendment’s framers. This was the theory that, since 
there is no superfluous language in the Constitution, the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment ought not to 
be read as imposing upon the States restraints which the Bill 
of Rights exclusive of the “due process” clause of Amendment 
V imposes on the National Government. It followed from 
this that none of the rights stipulated in the first eight amend- 
ments were as such available against the States under Amend- 
ment XIV. Only as the rights listed in the Bill of Rights were 
recognized as possessing the additional quality of being 
natural rights of the individual were they pleadable against 
the States; and in 1907 the Court, speaking through Justice 
Holmes, still declined to accept the idea that freedom of 
speech and of the press was protected against the States in 
consequence of its being protected in Amendment [| against 
Congress.” 


12M. A. Musmanno, Proposed Amendments to the Constitution, 70th Congress, 3rd 
Session, H.D. No. 551, p. 182. 

183Horace E. Flack, The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment (1908), pp. 74, 79, 
81, 85, 86, 94, 142, 151, 187, 233, 241, 248, ete. 
4See Palko v. Conn., 302 U.S. 319, and cases there cited. 
15Patterson v. Colo., 207 U.S. 454. 
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Following the first World War, however, the Court began 
shifting its position; and in the notable case of Pierce V. The 
Society of Sisters,° decided in 1925, it held that the word 
“liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment protected the rights 
of parents to guide the education of their children, and 
hence the right to send them to parochial schools rather 
than the public schools, if they so chose. And on this basis, 
the Oregon compulsory school law, which made it impossible, 
practically, for children to attend parochial schools, was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. As I shall point out in a moment, 
the holding in the McCollum case is logically incompatible 
with the decision just mentioned. Finally in this same year, 
1925, the Court, in the well-known Gitlow case,” tentatively 
adopted the thesis that the word “liberty” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment includes freedom of speech and press as recog- 
nized in Amendment I; and this tentative thesis has since 
become a firm part of the Court’s jurisprudence. In many 
recent cases, most of which involve Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
same doctrine has, moreover, been applied to the case of re- 
ligious liberty.”. 

So the Court was warranted by a considerable line of prece- 
dents in taking the position in the McCollum case that if the 
“released time” program there involved amounted to an in- 
vasion of anybody’s freedom of religion it was unconstitu- 
tional. Indeed, whether it did this or not was, properly speak- 
ing, the only question before the Court; and the talk about ‘“‘an 
establishment of religion” was entirely beside the point unless 
the “released time” program of the Champaign schools in- 
volved an establishment of religion of such a nature as to 
deprive the plaintiff in the case of freedom of religion. In 
other words, the Fourteenth Amendment does not authorize 
the Court to substitute the word “State” for “Congress” in 
the ban imposed by the First Amendment on laws “respecting 





16268 U.S. 510. 
IT bid., 652. 
18See West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S., 624, and cases 


there reviewed. 
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an establishment of religion.” So far as the Fourteenth 
Amendment is concerned, States are entirely free to establish 
religions, provided they do not deprive anybody of religious 
liberty. It is only liberty that the Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
tects. 

And this brings us to the important question whether Mrs. 
McCollum’s own interest in its decision was sufficient to entitle 
her to raise the constitutional issue. While the Court’s lan- 
guage is a bit vague on this subject, it would appear that Mrs. 
McCollum is recognized as having the right to bring the case 
on two grounds; first as taxpayer and secondly in protection 
of the rights of her son, Terry, who at the age of eleven years 
finds himself a convinced atheist. Neither of these grounds 
seems to me to furnish any substantial basis for jurisdiction. 
In the first place the Supreme Court has never favored tax- 
payers’ suits, even those in which the financial interest of the 
complaining party was fairly obvious.” In the second place 
the plaintiff’s interest as taxpayer in this particular case is so 
highly speculative, vague and insignificant as to invoke the 
principle de minimis. For all that is shown the schoolhouse 
involved in this case cost no more because some of the rooms 
in it were used one hour a week for religious instruction; nor 
is it conceivable that such use was so destructive of property 
values as to warrant protests from a taxpayer. 

And in this connection I wish to point out the strange differ- 
ence that exists between public school buildings and public 
parks in this respect. In the Lockport case,” which was de- 
cided three months after the Champaign case, it was held by 
a vote of five justices to four that an ordinance of the city 
of Lockport, New York, which forbids the use of sound ampli- 
fication devices except with the permission of the Chief of 
Police was unconstitutional as applied in the case of a Jeho- 
vah’s Witness who used sound equipment to amplify lectures 
in a public park on Sunday, on religious subjects. The proposi- 


19See 262 U.S., 447, 486-487; and 204 U.S. 24, 31. 
*Saia v. N.Y., decided June 7, 1948. 
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tion for which the case seems to stand is that when a munici- 
pality establishes a public park it thereby renders it a potential 
torum for any political blatherskite or whirling dervish who 
wishes to peddle his doctrinal wares over a public address 
system and through megaphones. A park for quiet uses is 
unconstitutional. The amenities of civilized living must all 
tall down before a judicially fabricated juggernaut labelled 
“freedom of speech and religion.”™ 

But now as to the discrepancy between this holding and 
that in the Champaign case. In the latter it is held that a 
school board may not constitutionally permit religious groups 
to use any part of a school building for the purpose of impar- 
tial religious instruction to those who wish to receive it. On 
the other hand public authorities are under a constitutional 
obligation to turn over public parks for religious propaganda 
to be hurled at all and sundry whether they wish to receive it 
or not. The Court seems to feel a strange tenderness for outré 
religious manifestations which contrasts sharply with its atti- 
tude toward organized religion. 

Let us now turn to the second element of Mrs. McCollum’s 
appeal for the protection of the Court and the Court’s right 
to consider it. This justification of the Court’s intervention is 
even flimsier than the other. Was Terry the child atheist 
coerced, for if he was then this was done unconstitutionally, 
and the Court was undoubtedly obliged to intervene in his 
behalf. To say, however, that Terry was “coerced” into doing 
something that in fact he did not do is to endow the word with 
a new extension. What Terry’s grievance boils down to is 
merely this: he felt left out in the cold because he didn’t 
avail himself of the “released time” program. But this would 
appear to have been his own fault. So far as anything to the 
contrary is shown, if Terry and his parent had made the 
request, the school authorities would willingly have assigned 
space where the two of them might have foregathered during 


*%Cf. Davis v. Mass., 167 U.S. 43. 
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the hour of “released time” to confer together with regard to 
their common faith—or lack of it. 

But the contention is advanced by the Court that all the 
children in the Champaign schools who came under the pro- 
gram were coerced by virtue of the fact that they were gath- 
ered there—“recruited” is the Court’s word—in consequence 
of the State compulsory attendance law. In the first place, 
the Court was not entitled to investigate this question at the 
instance of one who was not coerced as Terry certainly was 
not. In the second place, it is also stretching the word “co- 
ercion” considerably to make it cover action by minors done 
at their parents’ behest. To adopt the Court’s own words on 
another occasion: “The difficulty with petitioner’s contention 
is that it confuses motive with coercion. ... But to hold that 
motive or temptation is equivalent to coercion is to plunge 
the law in endless difficulties.’™ 

But it turns out that the really important significance attach- 
ing to this question of coercion in this case escapes the Court 
entirely. I referred above to the decision in 1925 in Pierce V. 
The Soctety of Sisters, in which the Oregon compulsory school 
law was set aside for its impairment of the right of parents 
who wished their children to attend parochial schools, to 
guide the education of their children. Two points arise: Can 
it be said that the Oregon compulsory school law, or that 
any State compulsory school law, does not aid in “recruiting” 
pupils for parochial schools? And is not the compulsion thus 
lent to such schools much more obvious than the compulsion 
put upon pupils to avail themselves of the “released time” 
program as it was applied in Champaign? Secondly, is the 
tight of parents to guide the education of their children con- 
fined to those parents who can afford to send their children 
to parochial or private schools? Have the parents of children 
who must for financial or other reasons attend the public 
schools no right to guide the education of their children, 
and hence no right to demand that the education available 
through the public schools shall not be purely secular? It 





22301 U.S. at 589-590. 
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would seem that the decision in the McCollum case amounts 
to a law prohibiting the “free exercise” of religion—a type 
of law which is in definite words banned by Amendment I! 
To summarize the argument against the decision in the 
McCollum case: In the first place the justification for the 
Court’s intervention was most insubstantial. In the second 
place the decision is based, as Justice Reed rightly contends, 
on “a figure of speech,” the concept of “a wall of separation 
between Church and State.” Thirdly, leaving this figure of 
speech to one side, the decision is seen to stem from an unhis- 
torical conception of what is meant by “an establishment of 
religion” in the First Amendment. The historical record 
shows clearly that the core idea of “an establishment of re- 
ligion” comprises the idea of preference; and that any act of 
public authority favorable to religion in general cannot, with- 
out a falsification of history, be brought under the ban of that 
phrase. Undoubtedly the Court has the right to make history, 
as it has often done in the past; but it has no right to remake 
it. In the fourth place, the prohibition on the establishment 
of religion by Congress is not convertible into a similar pro- 
hibition on the States, under the authorization of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, unless the term “establishment of re- 
ligion” be given an application which carries with it invasion 
of somebody’s freedom of religion, that is, of “liberty.” 
Finally, the decision is accompanied by opinions and by a 
mandate which together have created great uncertainty in the 
minds of governing bodies of all public educational institu- 
tions. And of course, as is always the case, the Court’s inter- 
vention is purely negative. It is incapable of solving the com- 
plex problem with which forty-six States and 2,200 communi- 
ties have been struggling by means of the “released time” 
expedient. With the utmost insouciance the Court overturns 
or casts under the shadow of unconstitutionality the “conscien- 
tious attempt” of hundreds of people to deal with what they 
considered to be a pressing problem in a way that they consid- 


ered to be fair and just to all. 
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Finally this question may be asked. Is the decision favor- 
able to democracy? Primarily democracy is a system of 
ethical values, and that this system of valves so far as the 
American people are concerned is grounded in religion will 
not be denied by anybody who knows the historical record. 
And that the agencies by which this system of values has been 
transmitted in the past from generation to generation, the 
family, the neighborhood, the Church, have today become 
much impaired, will not be seriously questioned by anybody 
who knows anything about contemporary conditions. But what 
this all adds up to is that the work of transmission has been 
put more and more upon the shoulders of the public schools. 
Can they then do the job without the assistance of religious 
instruction? At least, there seems to be a widely held opinion 
to the contrary. 

I wonder just how the shade of Justice Holmes would 
comment on this decision. I can imagine the late Justice 
repeating some words which he used in a dissenting opinion 
in 1921: 


There is nothing that I more deprecate than the use of the Fourteenth 
Amendment beyond the absolute compulsion of its words to prevent the 
making of social experiments that an important part of the community desires, 
in the insulated chambers afforded by the several States, even though the 
experiments may seem futile or even noxious to me and to those whose 


judgment I most respect.” 


Indeed, he might even feel called upon to repeat his gibe 
about judges being “naive, simple-minded men”—one mark 
of naiveté of mind being a preference for slogans over solu- 
tions. 

And what would the Court answer? Perhaps it might adopt 
the words of Justice Jackson in a recent case: 

We [the Court] act in these matters not by the authority of our competence 


but by force of our commissions. We cannot, because of modest estimates 
of our competence in such specialties as public education, withhold the 





3257 U.S. at 344. 
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judgment that history authenticates as the function of this Court when 
liberty is infringed.** 

This is a plea in confession and avoidance which can by 
no means be granted. It is not to be presumed that the Con- 
stitution puts burdens on the Court in the discharge of which 
with appropriate modesty it must still risk disaster for the 
country. The decision in the McCollum case, however, is 
not a “modest” decision. Instead it is to be grouped with 
those high-flying tours de force in which the Court has occa- 
sionally indulged, to solve “forever” some teasing problem 
—slavery, for example, in the Dred Scott case—or to correct, 
as in the Pollock case, ‘a century of error.” In my opinion 
the Court would act wisely to make it clear at the first oppor- 
tunity that it does not aspire to become, as Justice Jackson 
puts it, “a super school board for every school district in the 
nation.’”” 





24319 U.S. at 640. 
The foregoing article is based on a lecture to the Men’s Club of Christ Church 
(Methodiet), New York City, October 14, 1948. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HUMANITY. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: 

The Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 247. $3.00. 

Titles are often misleading, but the title of this book is not. What 
Dr. Sorokin offers to the reader is really a complete plan for the Recon- 
struction of Humanity. 

He begins with the problem of the elimination of war and passes in review 
such solutions, or rather hopes, as the spread of democracy, organization of a 
world government, action through the United Nations, and so on, and, with 
his usual mastery, demolishes them. Democracies are, after all, as bellicose 
as autocracies; a world government would not eliminate wars of secession ; 
the United Nations is an organization weaker than the defunct League 
of Nations. 

Since partial solutions are impossible, only a total one can achieve the 
goal. The decisive factor is dominance of altruism and love over egoism 
and hatred. The corresponding transfiguration of hu:nanity must be carried 
out simultaneously through culture, social institutions and the personality 
of the citizenry. What, more concretely, must happen, is logically derived 
from the author’s well-known views on the main types of culture. Our 
sensate culture must give way to idealistic culture. Social institutions 
must be remolded to become adequate bearers of this culture. What he says 
about the family hardly differs from a Catholic solution. But, when speaking 
of religion, the author exaggerates the unity of religious dogmas and ethical 
systems and seems to forget that men have often fought religious wars. He 
also suggests that religion be brought “into harmony with existing science 
and logic, dropping the obsolete.” He omits, however, to say who would 
be the judge of harmony and obsolescence. Turning to politics, he advocates 
the very world government which he rejected in the first part—a rare case 
of inconsistency in Sorokin’s works. Relating to economic institutions, in 
particular to the problem of government interference as against Jaissez faire, 
he is satisfied with restating his “law” of concomitant fluctuation of inter- 
ference and calamity. Since his plan calls for the elimination of war, the worst 
of all calamities, the conclusion ought to have been the re-emergence of laissez 
faire; but he understands the improbability of such a development and, in a 
footnote, suggest the reorganization of the economic system on the foundation 
of cooperatives. 

Then come suggestions as to the transfiguration of personality. Men must 
be made altruists. How? In this volume, Sorokin offers only a few preliminary 
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results of a study he has undertaken; more findings will appear in a volume 
entitled Types, Techniques and Varieties of Altruism, and other volumes to 
be written by himself and his associates in an ambitious project which he 
announces in another footnote—the most interesting statements in the volume 
appear in footnotes. Insofar as one can judge from this volume, Sorokin is 
inclined to identify “the altruization” of men with the attainment of union 
with God. At thie paint, on the foundation of his premise of the essential 
unity of religious experience, he makes an attempt to formulate generalizations 
which would cover both the practices of the Yogi and the spiritual exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. 

Such is Sorokin’s plan for the reconstruction of humanity, aiming primarily 
at the elimination of war. The crucial question is how to make it work? 
To this problem Sorokin devotes the last eleven pages of his book. He naturally 
rejects coercion. There remains persuasion. This is what Sorokin hopes to 
accomplish. Men of good will should first submit themselves to “altruization” 
and then influence, from within, both culture and social institutions. He is 
aware of the obstacles, but, in his opinion, men are faced with this alternative: 
either to accept and carry out his plan, or perish in the catastrophe of another 
world war. His hope that they will choose the former is re-enforced by his 
diagnosis of the present-day culture which is a mature sensate culture so that, 
according to one of his basic theorems, a reversal of the trend and movement 
toward idealistic culture is probable. 

Were there really no other choice than that between Sorokin’s plan and 
cataclysm, the situation would be rather desperate. The author, however, has 
not proved that, apart from his plan, war cannot be eliminated. When 
asserting that it cannot, he contradicts one of his main theses, namely, the 
proposition that a sociocultural system is never completely integrated; why, 
then, could not a sociocultural system be free of war though based not on 
altruism but, say, on enlightened egoism? The present reviewer believes that 
war could be eliminated by the transfer to a so-called world government 
of the military functions of the states and of the arbitration and adjudication 
of international conflicts. It is true that this would not eliminate wars 
of secession; but such wars are much rarer than international wars. It is 
also true that a world government cannot be formed now since there is no 
means of unifying, under it, the Atlantic bloc and the so-called Slavic bloc. 
But this obstacle is also present in Sorokin’s plan: there is no hope of con- 
verting to altruism prophets of the religion of hatred which is Communism. 
Sorokin would hold this argument invalid since he is inclined to believe that 
aggressiveness is evenly distributed between the two camps. This fact is, 
however, decisive against him: here, he is allowed to preach his plan of 
an altruistic transfiguration of humanity, while he could not do so in any 
place under Soviet control. 
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Independently of a plan of action, the volume contains some elements of a 
theory of altruism, or cooperation, and announces more to come. This is 
good news since, though it seems incredible, contemporary sociology is unable 
to formulate a theory of cooperation, i.e., of the basic social process without 
which no social group and no “great society” is possible. 

Fordham University. N. S, TIMASHEFF. 


CoMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE West. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1948. Pp. 247. $2.50. 
The connection between Communism and the West suggested in the title 

is described in the first two chapters which constitute a devastating attack 

on false Liberalism and its progeny, the befuddled mass of the modern world 
which is in grave danger of taking the ultimate step in its progress in con- 
tradictions which is that of full decay already inherited by Communism. 

The false humanism of the Liberals has gone the circuit and men are now 

looking for an absolute; one by one their human aims have been frustrated 

as they were warned they would be; now they must choose a new goal, either 
the spiritual, or the logical frustration of their way of thinking as it is found 
decayed in the base absolutes of Communism. 

In the third and fourth chapters the author traces the hodgepodge philosophy 
that was to become the systematic basis of Communism as dialectical material- 
ism and then proceeds to refute its basic principles, first, with solid reasoning 
on the facts and, second, by exposing its impotency to obtain real reform. 
The Communists confirm the real nature of their system and its intentions 
in the citations of the following chapter. This removes any doubt that they 
are being misjudged. 

The subsequent pages of the book present a positive program both for 
avoiding the threatened decay of our own system into the evils of Communism 
and for striving to save the Communists from themselves. The evils of our 
system will not save them; it needs its own reforms: elevating the moral 
standards of politics, spreading our economic wealth among enlightened 
workers who have been properly educated in the true values of life. They 
can learn a lesson in those true values of family life as the Communists learned 
them through necessity; Russia had to suffer the consequences of divorce in 
a drastic way before it backed down on its false principles while the evils 
of its labor system as exemplified in the concentration camps is still a threat 
to the family. 

Monsignor Sheen seems to think that Russian Communism goes, to the 
extent that it does go, because they have made it a sort of a religion, and 
have set up a false Passion founded on opposition to the reality of the true 
Passion; this would seem to be true in so far as all fanaticism is a sort of 
perversion, but a stronger element may be the fact that Communism is 
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enforced upon the impotent by a powerful oligarchy. As the author points 
out there is great hope for Russia because as a nation it was strongly Christian 
in spirit from the time of its conversion. Though the clarity of Christian 
doctrines has been affected, the great mass of the people seems to have remained 
religious and to be patiently waiting for the day of liberation. The last chapter, 
on Our Lady of Fatima, is a warning of the necessity of Western reform 
if there is to be confidence in the face of the struggle that lies ahead. 
Weston College. James L. Monks. 


Tue Iron Curtain. By Igor Gouzenko. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Inc., 1948. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

I’ Never Go Back. A Red Army Officer Talks. By Mikhail Koriakoff. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

The authors of these two books are so-called “non-repatriates,” i.e., Soviet 
citizens abroad who, when called back to Russia, jump over the wall separating 
Stalin’s paradise from the rest of the world. Gouzenko was a cipher clerk 
in the Soviet military mission in Canada. His jump was rather spectacular 
since he took with himself documents proving treason in the British branch 
of the atomic project. Koriakoff was a military correspondent attached to the 
Soviet air force. He was taken prisoner by the Germans in their last offensive 
on the Eastern front, liberated by the Americans and attached to the Soviet 
embassy in Paris. His jump was as inconspicuous as possible: instead of 
boarding the train which was to bring him back to Russia, he disappeared 
and showed up on the other side of the ocean, though not in this country. 

In the Soviet Union, both were little men. Therefore, their books cannot 
give insight into the functioning of the Soviet system on its top level, as 
Kravchenko’s famous book does. But both are valuable since they allow the 
reader to penetrate into the mentality of the rank-and-file Soviet citizen 
thirty years after the revolution. This mentality appears to be shallow: 
there is no enthusiasm for Marxism or socialist reconstruction of Russia; 
nor is there any love or understanding of freedom or any real appreciation of 
the great values of Russian culture. Among the younger generation to which 
both authors belong, the peculiar order of things which resulted from the 
Communist revolution is taken for granted, including the great chasm between 
the top and the bottom of the postrevolutionary society. One does his best 
to survive and to climb up the social ladder as high as possible. And that is all! 

But the two books also contain interesting stories of conversion. Gouzenko’s 
conversion was, so to say, secular: living in Canada he realized that freedom 
and prosperity were in the West, not in the East as he was taught in Russia. 
He and his wife started longing for a better, more human future for their 
children. This attitude, by imperceptible steps, led them to the jump. 

Koriakoff’s conversion was a real one, from atheism to religion. It occurred 
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on the battlefield, and the newly gained faith became the guiding principle 
of the author’s later interpretations of the world he saw around him. It is 
noteworthy that his conversion was, so to say, nondenominational. He did 
not reject Orthodoxy, to which his family had belonged, but he has been 
strongly attracted by Catholicism. The Holy Virgin of Czenstochowa, 
venerated by both the Catholics and the Orthodox, became the major object 
of his devotion. The Gouzenkos did not acquire faith; but under the 
impact of reminiscences from early childhood, about an old church in a village, 
about prayers whispered by mother and grandmother, they decided to look 
around themselves to find the best suitable religion for their children. The 
two stories seem to testify to the persistence of the religious sentiment despite 
atheist indoctrination, but also to a deep confusion of minds concerning 
religion. 

The most important question posed by the two books is this: is, or is not, 
the inclination to conversion widespread among the younger generation of 
the Russians? Koriakoff asserts that it is, while Gouzenko is silent. Most 
probably, the inclination is present in many minds, but, as the two books 
show, only great events like war or direct contact with the West actualize it. 
This is perhaps the reason behind the present-day policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to reduce to the minimum the number of their subjects exposed to 
dangerous contacts with the “rotten West.” 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


A RussiAN JouRNAL. By John Steinbeck and Robert Capa. New York: 

Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 220. $3.75. 

A team consisting of a well-known author and an outstanding photographer 
suddenly decided to go to Russia, to see things, to learn how people there 
live and think, and to offer their fellow Americans an impartial report. 
They went and spent there three months, from July to September 1947. 
When they were leaving, they were not quite sure that they had achieved 
what they had planned. The sincerity of their report is beyond question. 
But the Iron Curtain works not only between Russia and the outer world; 
it works also between every foreigner coming to Russia and almost every 
Russian. They saw Moscow, Kiev, two collective farms in the latter’s vicinity, 
and Georgia in the Caucasus. But they found out that they could hardly 
associate with Russian people, except topmen. They were very friendlily 
received wherever they went. They were dined and wined exactly as wartime 
correspondents had been. But they understood that the festivals were by no 
means typical of Russian life. They were charmed by their reception on the 
part of the collective farmers—but they were driven to farms selected by 
their guides, so that they were hardly representative. Everywhere they found 
out that the people dreaded the idea of war against the United States, but 
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were rather completely indoctrinated by their masters so that they believed 
that America, at least the American “capitalists,” wanted war. They ex- 
perienced, like all previous visitors, deadening red tape, inefficiency and lack 
of coordination. Plumbing was always leaking, and airplanes always left the 
fields many hours late. 

Though obvious mistakes and misunderstanding occur time and again, 
the book is almost free of irritating generalizations based on ignorance so 
frequent in books of the same type. Naturally, the most repulsive sides of 
Soviet rule, such as slave labor, could not be observed and therefore are not 
reported. The illustrations are excellent, but in some cases one misses an 
explanation of the time and place the photograph was taken. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


PriEst-WoRKMAN IN GERMANY. By Henri Perrin. Translated by Rosemary 

Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 230. $2.50. 

Dear BisHop. By Catherine de Hueck. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. 

Pp. 96. $1.75. 

Father Perrin’s experiences, as a priest working incognito as a volunteer 
among the French Labor Forces in Hitler’s wartime Germany, serve to point 
up what is perhaps the “true” way in which the mission of the Church may 
be carried out. He discovered that his real chance to carry Christ to the 
“lost sheep” came after his identity had been laid aside and he had become 
“one” among them. These people could be the most readily reached when 
they recognized “Christ” incarnate in the lives of others rather than when they 
were approached in His Name. It was, however, during the long months in 
prison, after the police caught up with him, that Father Perrin began to 
think out—and to work out—ways in which what he had learned might be 
extended to the life of the Church as a whole. His story is set forth in the 
diary that he kept and in a series of little narratives about some of the men 
he encountered. It is well worth attention. 

Catherine de Hueck was assigned the task of finding out what American 
youth, working and in the armed forces, “thought of God, His Church, 
Churches in general; [and] .. . their reaction to Communism and De- 
mocracy.” She set forth her findings in the form of a series of letters to a 
Bishop as if from the commonest of working girls. The essential value of 
her “report” is her discovery, as a member of the laity, of that which 
Father Perrin had learned through concealing his identity. Her opportunities 
to reach the lost sheep were on a par with his. But instead of properly 
evaluating her “find” she uses it as the point of departure from which, 
somewhat unjustly, to accuse the “clergy” of acting as if they expected the 
“lost sheep” to come to the Church rather than, recognizing their duty, going 
to search for them and to bring them into the fold. 
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The reader ought, however, to distinguish rather carefully, when weighing 
the arguments set forth in both books, the problems involved in two questions 
that are inextricably linked to, but distinct from, the central issue. Has 
formalism, from the clerical habit to the Latin ritual, cut the “Church” 
off from all direct contact with those to whom “it” was sent? And, has the 
Church committed itself to merely erecting ramparts and manning the 
defenses of a “fortress” against the onslaught of “men with a mission’? 
Both authors are moved by a common “spirit.” To them, a real Christianity 
is an active apostolate. The “mission” of a Christian is to be the leaven 
of the social order. It is; but it is, also, more. In this Father Perrin’s perspective 
is better but no “Christian” reader, lay or cleric, will be able to lay either of 
these books aside, after a careful consideration of their message, without 
an awareness that it is upon his shoulders that the mantle of the “Good 
Shepherd” rests. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Extpon M. TALtey. 


Tue Onty Way. How Can the Germans Be Cured? By Karl Barth. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. vi, 122. $2.00. 

UNKNOWN GERMANY. An Inner Chronicle of the First World War Based 
on Letters and Diaries. By Hanna Hafkesbrink. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. x, 162. $2.50. 

From his window across the Rhine in Basle, Karl Barth, Swiss Protestant 
theologian, looked northeast early in 1945 upon a crumbling Germany. 
Forthwith he wrote a lecture, “The Germans and Ourselves,” which he 
took through Switzerland and later had printed. He advocates for his people 
an attitude and activity of Christian charity toward the German, a “friend- 
ship in spite of” any resentment or lack of appreciation they may show, a 
strong charity that will insist that the Germans see the evil of their ways, 
that they repudiate their Frederick-Bismarck-Wilhelm tradition. The 99 
per cent “law-abiding citizens” are responsible for what has happened. They 
must leave their passion “for dictatorship and servility, of the German desire 
to command and to obey, of the German longing for authority and disposition 
to subordination.” They must forget all that, they must begin anew, from 
zero, show a citizen maturity and sense of political responsibility, abandon 
“the weakness and versatility which enabled and even compelled the German 
spirit, up to now, to answer, as a spirit to the antispiritual, ‘no’ in private, 
‘yes’ in public; in their characteristic ability to consciously live in two con- 
flicting spheres.” They should concentrate on reconstructing German life 
and consider “that they are completely relieved of the obligation to accuse 
the rest of the world, to give advice and set up rules—no matter how many 
such wondrous ideas might pile up in their creative minds!” 

This is, for Karl Barth, The Only Way for the Germans. The book should 
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be read backwards—that is, “The Germans and Ourselves” first, then 
Letter I and II, finally “How Can the Germans Be Cured?” Whether 
writer or translator is to blame, the book is not always clear. 

In Unknown Germany one is brought again face to face with the enigma 
of a great war (World War I) fought long and well by a great people 
who did not want war. That “A Generation of Materialism,” so well 
presented by Carlton J. H. Hayes, should have brought on that great 
catastrophe foretold by prophets of doom like Nietzsche, George and Rilke 
in prose and verse is no wonder. How to explain the enthusiastic welcoming 
of war by the rank and file who forthwith would suffer the most from it and 
die in it must in the internal forum be left to the psychologist, though the 
disillusioning encounter with war gave the stern, hard answer in fact. 
With much time to think in the midst of death and destruction Protestant, 
Jew and Catholic, student, farmer, businessman, newsman and poet set out 
on the futile quest for the meaning of war. German soldiers at the front and 
among enemy civilians found that human identification with the enemy came 
immediately and automatically. It was a case of il est triste pour nous et 
pour vous, of seeing in the man you coldly shot down your own brother and 
in the destitute, hopeless woman or child your own mother or wife or child. 
That the fair hopes for the future so fondly cherished were so wantonly 
blasted, that it was not “a war to end all wars,” that it did not “make the 
world safe for democracy,” was blamed by some not on the War, but on 
the Peace. 

The book is well put together and well documented. This is a brief but 
good primary source contribution to the literature on the first World War 


from the German point of view. 
St. Marys, Kansas. CLARENCE A. HERBsT. 


AESTHETICS, ART 


Tue Founpations oF AESTHETICS. By I. A. Richards, C. K. Ogden, and 

James Wood. New York: Lear Publishers, 1948. Pp. 92. $2.75. 

ArT AND Faitu. Letters between Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 138. $2.75. 

The Foundations of Aesthetics is a useful reprint of a book which twenty- 
six years ago sketched the affective aesthetic well known since then to literary 
students through the later and larger works of Mr. Richards. One will admire 
the laconic, provocative strategy of the fourteen brief chapters, the spicing 
of unlabeled prose and verse specimens, the seventeen half-tone illustrations 
hovering in a relation to the argument which the authors themselves must 
clearly perceive—and the patronizing tones! “Even a Man of Letters, given 
time,” should be able to see some of the points. Sixteen senses of the term 
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“Beauty,” and we enter upon a canvass of them not with a prejudiced or 
even argumentative purpose, but with the tolerant and bland spirit of a 
visitor to the Fitzwilliam Museum. So many widely different examples of 
beauty. So many different theories of beauty. Nevertheless, a hint placed 
in the Preface that one of these theories “may perhaps be regarded as the 
theory of Beauty par excellence” is not lost sight of. The other fifteen, though 
touched ever so politely, betray themselves as chimerical, trivial, or in- 
coherent. The last chapter, in three sections, expounds the authors’ theory of 
“‘synaesthesis,” the complete and harmonious systematization of our impulses, 
“with entire avoidance of frustration,” the equilibrium in which we really 
experience Beauty, the “having no leanings,” the “admitting of no change,” 
the Chung and the Yung of Confucius. Despite what may seem the metaphysi- 
car, even mystical, bearings of this Chinese doctrine, the theory (especially 
as it appears a few years later in greater detail, though without the name 
“synaesthesis,” in Mr. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism) professes 
to be a psychological and thoroughly affective theory. Actually, the emphasis 
on incipient and imaginal stages of impulsive activity, and on the impersonality 
of the equilibrious state, brings the theory next door to the cognitive. 
Mr. Richards’ own acute perceptiveness as a judicial literary critic, intimated 
so nicely in his Practical Criticism, never really hooks up with the unobserved 
neural entities. The theory, along with certain parallel literary hints of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, has been a strong influence on the recent American school 
of exegesis, rhetorical, objective, and frankly absolute in its judgments of 
good and bad. 

The importance of The Foundations of Aesthetics is at least this: that it 
dramatizes in unmistakable form an issue usually obscured (at least for the 
literary student) in a world of scholarship and criticism deriving from 
variously mixed tacit assumptions: expressionistic, formalistic, emotive, socio- 
logical, and the like. Are we to attempt to define the work of art: (1) by 
the way it is produced (e.g., from sincere emotion, or by a genius); (2) by 
what it can be said (in some way) to be; or (3) by what it does? Pages 58-59 
of The Foundations are crucial in showing why Mr. Richards and his 
collaborators decide for the third choice. They insist that: 


We must be able to distinguish the cases where [a] we know independently both 
common qualities of causes and common qualities of effects [heat and the pain of 
being burnt, sharpness and the pain of being cut], from those cases [b] where we 
only know common qualities of effects and try from these to infer common qualities 
in their causes. . . . In the second case we are limited to grammatical tricks with 


our symbols. 

If the case for aesthetics were indeed what is described under [b], the 
cognitive theorist might be nonplussed. Our authors convey a strong im- 
pression that the case is such by a judicious interchange of the term “Beauty” 
with affective terms such as “aesthetic emotion,” and by the use of such 
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ideas as “lethal” and “painful” in a way that makes them seem parallel 
to “beautiful.” The dictionary, they confess (p. 23), is against them. So, 
one might add, is common experience and the school of Gestalt psychology. 
It is not a fact that we use the term “beautiful” in that way, so as to imply 
what is inflicted upon us or administered to us. Rather than [b], the aesthetic 
case would seem to be more like a third: [c] where we know only common 
qualities in objects and have but the vaguest ways of predicting their operation 
as causes of emotion or impulse. The art symbol, the objective correlative, 
is not a cause, but a ground of contemplation. Emotion embodied or expressed 
is not—even at an imaginal or incipient level (unless by this is meant perhaps 
something that we know nothing about)—emotion or impulse aroused. 
We have had some good writing on these lines since the first publication of 
The Foundations of Aesthetics. | recommend the article on “The Objective 
Correlative of T. S. Eliot” by Mr. Eliseo Vivas in The American Bookman, 
Winter 1944, and the chapter on Richards in Mr. J. C. Ransom’s The New 
Criticism, 1941. 

It would seem a far cry from these considerations to the letters on Art and 
Faith exchanged in 1925 and 1926 by Messrs. Maritain and Cocteau. 
Perhaps one will be excused for not wishing to say much about the acrobatics 
of Mr. Cocteau, a witty form of personal confession which elicits even from 
his ingenious translator Mr. John Coleman a string of bilingual and apologetic 
footnotes. The theoretical part of this volume is contained in the more sober 
and discursive response of Mr. Maritain, in effect a summation, with emphasis 
on the difference between poetry and religion, of the neo-Thomist aesthetic 
developed elsewhere by Mr. Maritain, especially in the several editions of his 
Art and Scholasticism. It is well to notice the relation of books to one another. 
The Thomistic resplendentia formae, as elaborated by Mr. Maritain into his 
theory of ontological secret or spiritual essence, would fall for Mr. Richards 
in the group of elusive definitions under VI, “Anything is beautiful which 
reveals....” For Mr. Maritain the psychological theories of Mr. Richards 
scarcely exist. Another difference between these writers—important, though 
at first sight it might not seem so—is that whereas Mr. Richards discusses 
“Art” only where it implies the beautiful, i.e., where it is fine art, Mr. 
Maritain has laid great emphasis on the more generic Thomistic conception 
of art as the right way of making, a conception which extends not only to 
arts but to crafts. It is in virtue of this emphasis that Mr. Maritain has 
been able to make his confident distinction between art and prudence—the 
latter having to do not with man’s making but with his doing in the line 
of his final good. The dedication of the maker (as maker) to the thing 
made is limitless and autonomous. The work is its own end. The critical 
importance of Mr. Maritain’s letter in Art and Faith is that it contains 
perhaps his strongest statement of this autonomy. Art, he says, “comes into 
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the midst of our hierarchies like a moon prince whom etiquette has not 
foreseen, and who embarrasses all the masters of ceremonies. Taken in itself, 
in its purely formal line, it has with human and divine values neither 
subordination nor co-ordination” (p. 117). Pregnant words, and their full 
import appears only in the next startling sentence: “It can be mad and 
remain art.” One may have hoped all along that this was not implied. It is 
what the morally minded critic would have said all along was the risk of 
cutting off art from the main human values. So far at least as this concerns 
poetry, an art of words and hence of human meanings, this part of Mr. 
Maritain’s spirited and luminous account of art seems to the present writer 
an untenable extreme. There are certain of our defenders from whom we 
would be saved. There must be some other line that can be drawn, some way 
of describing the poetic complex of presented human interests, some cognitive 
version of “‘synaesthesis,” which can be distinguished from the rational and 
abstract rigor of the moral rule. And this will not prevent us from agreeing 
with Mr. Maritain’s dictum: “From all the masterpieces in the world one 
could not draw forth a single movement of charity” (p. 92). We will yet say 
with him: “I abase poetry only before God.” 
Yale University. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


AESTHETIC ReExaTivity. By Henry Lanz. (Stanford University Publications. 
University Series. Language and Literature. Vol. VII, No. 1.) Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 20. $0.50. 

In the course of this essay, Professor Lanz refers to it a couple of times as 

a “Preface,” which would seem to indicate that it was planned as the prefatory 

chapter to a more extended work. The author is clearly not in sympathy 

with the notion that aesthetic and ethical values are purely subjective and 
relative. On the contrary, he believes that most of the disagreements and 
paradoxes presented by the history of aesthetic theory and by present con- 
troversy tend to disappear once we make a sincere effort to understand 
views different from those we have held, and once we realize that terms 
have different meanings in different contexts. 

Elmira College. Joun R. Tutt te. 


THE DEHUMANIZATION OF ART AND NOTES ON THE NOVEL. By José 
Ortega y Gasset. Translated by Helene Weyl. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 103. $2.00. 

This is an interesting book, full of challenging ideas and acute aesthetic 
analysis. Consisting of two essays originally published in Spain twenty-three 
years ago, it retains considerable value in the current literary and artistic 
situation, though naturally it does not consider problems and developments 
of the more immediately recent scene and the peculiar frenzy of art and 
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writing in the Atomic Age. Yet Ortega’s foresight is often remarkable in 
plotting out the main lines of evolving trends and emphases in art and fiction. 

In the opening essay, the Spanish Culturphilosoph (he is essentially that) 
analyzes the distinctive features of modern music, painting, poetry, and drama. 
He points out that where Romanticism sought to win and please the masses 
by stressing elements and interests of everyday common life current art is 
deliberately un-popular, indeed anti-popular. It is aimed, “not at men in 
general, but at a special class of men who may not be better but who evidently 
are different.” It is an art for artists only and for the few who understand 
and enjoy artistic form and technique rather than mere content. “But an 
object of art is artistic only in so far as it is not real,” that is, inasmuch 
as it breaks away from the commonplace and ordinary and highlights inter- 
pretative inner values. The modern artist “is brazenly set on deforming 
reality, shattering its human aspect, dehumanizing it.” His genius is shown 
in creating an object which is not a copy of nature yet has a substance and 
import of its own. Emphasis on style lifts the theme out of ordinary human 
context, makes the object less ‘real’ but more novel, interesting. This is 
primarily accomplished by use of metaphor—whose efficacy “verges on magic, 
and it seems a tool for creation which God forgot inside one of His creatures 
when He made it.” A result is modern art’s revulsion from living forms and 
things as they appear. In so doing, the new art is ironical, ridiculing itself. 
Yet this very suicidal gesture, this self-negation miraculously becomes art’s 
own preservation and current triumph. That is the curious paradox in 
art today. 

Ortega’s second essay is more dated, because confined to European novels 
a generation ago. He claims that the novel is in its final phase, for, having 
run out of new subjects, it can only survive by new methods of treating 
common themes. Readers, too, are harder to please now, because bored 
by what has been written of before, and every better novel makes earlier 
ones seem inferior and dull unless they are perpetual classics like Don Quixote. 
The novel’s survival under such circumstances depends on making the story 
come to life. Strangely, this means that the plot, the action, is relatively 
unimportant. What appeals now is the character, the people and their 
subjective inner life. It is hard to invent a new plot; interest must come 
from the personages acting. Hence Dostoevsky’s lasting charm: the endless 
conversations of his characters and diffuse slow-moving action make the story 
‘realistic’ in actual parallelism to human life. But the reader must not be 
jarred from this dream world by being bumped into clumsily protruding 
novelistic scaffolding. A good novel multiplies our existence, is imaginary 
transmigration into another life and a curious new world. In developing 
the vein of imaginary psychology, where people do unreal things in a way 
that seems inevitable and therefore real, lies the novel’s only future. 
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There is in the book only a tinge, though a dangerous one, of Ortega’s 
philosophical peculiarities and relativistic Perspectivism. Apart from that, 
and a false ascription of a quotation from the Psalms to “the Evangelist” 
(p. 8), there is little to deny, though much mere opinion perhaps to question 
or debate. In general, it is a stimulating book. 

Campion Hall, Oxford. RAYMOND V. SCHODER. 


ART IN THE Earty CHurcH. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Pantheon 

Books, 1947. Pp. xviii, 268, Plates 153. $6.50. 

To those who know Dr. Lowrie only through his work as a translator 
and interpreter of Kierkegaard it may come as somewhat of a surprise to 
learn that he is also an authority on Christian archaeology. Nearly fifty years 
ago he first published his Monuments of the Early Church. Since then this 
has remained almost the only general work of introduction to early Christian 
art and archaeology available in English. Dr. Lowrie has now seen fit to 
rewrite this earlier work, taking into account the advances made in the field 
of Christian archaeology during the past half century. The result is Art in the 
Early Church, a very pleasant and popular introduction to the subject. 

Beginning with the catacombs and sepulchral art the author progresses 
through monumental art and bible illustrations to a concluding discussion of 
civil and ecclesiastical dress in the Early Church. The text is followed 


by a series of plates which contain some five hundred individual illustrations. 
These are well chosen and very fully cover the matter contained in the text. 
The book is furnished with a select bibliography—in which over half the 
titles are in German—and a carefully constructed Index to both text and 


illustrations. 
It is not so much from the point of view of form or artistic perfection 


that the author treats his subject as from that of its content and meaning. 
Rightly he considers the art of the Early Church to be the catholic expression 
of her Catholic faith. Indeed at the very outset the author, who is an 
Episcopalian clergyman, declares himself to be a “Catholic Christian” consider- 
ing Christian art in the light of faith. Unfortunately the value of this 
statement is somewhat impaired by the occasional expression or implication 
of views which are in themselves quite un-Catholic. Such, for example, are 
’ the references to “religious myth” in the Bible (p. 82) and to the institution 
of only two Sacraments by Christ (p. 77). | 

Of particular interest are the introductory chapters in which the author 
reviews the various theories of the origins of Christian art. Although he 
hardly pretends to take sides in these controversies, yet he would seem to 
incline to the theory of the Roman origin of Christian art. This is quite 
natural, since the author spent many years in Rome, first as a fellow at the 
American Academy and later as rector of the American Episcopal church of 
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St. Paul in Rome. He was intimately acquainted with the wealth of Christian 
antiquities in Rome and was also a great admirer of the late Monsignor 
Wilpert who headed the Pontifical Archaeological Institute in Rome. How- 
ever, he wisely takes the term “Roman” in its broad sense of the early 
centuries of the Christian era, when it was almost synonymous with 
“universal.” 

Likewise of interest are the sections dealing with the catacombs and the 
basilica. These should serve to dispel many mistaken notions which are even 
today common among otherwise well-informed people. Many of the remaining 
chapters are intended to serve only as guides to the illustrations which 
the author considers should speak for themselves. The reader is particularly 
encouraged to study and compare these and thus to form his own opinions. 

The book is attractively printed and the illustrations are well reproduced. 
The style is chatty and familiar, almost too much so, but after all this 
makes for that easy reading so essential in a handbook which is intended 
not for the student but for the general reader. 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. F. H. CuHAsE, Jr. 


‘THOMAS JEFFERSON AMONG THE Arts. An Essay in Early American 
Esthetics. By Eleanor Davidson Berman. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. Pp. xvii, 305. $3.75. 

This study shows that Jefferson, in addition to being democrat, patriot, 


lawyer, statesman, foreign minister, philanthropist, gentleman farmer, in- 
ventor, educator and philosopher, was actively interested in practically the 
whole range of the fine arts—further, that he exercised an important influence 
upon American taste, especially in architecture. 

The general plan of the book embraces a preliminary survey of Jefferson’s 
relation to the arts, an inquiry into the sources of his philosophy of art, 
a somewhat detailed discussion of his relation to each of the fine arts, 
and a general summary and conclusion. The Introduction was contributed by 
Dr. Horace M. Kallen. Some twenty illustrations add to the interest of 
the book. 

Dr. Berman holds that “Jefferson was influenced far more profoundly by 
English philosophy than by the French” (p. 15) and that his ideas on the 
philosophy of art were drawn mainly from Shaftesbury, Lord Kames, Burke, 
Reid, and Hogarth. Much emphasis is placed by Dr. Berman on the fact that 
Jefferson’s life spanned the period of change from the rationalism and neo- 
classicism of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment to the rapturous apprecia- 
tion of the Romantic movement. The author stresses the American slant 
given by Jefferson to ideas derived from abroad, the utilitarian character 
of his attitude toward the arts, and his preoccupation with the how, the 
technical side, of artistic processes. 
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Jefferson was a notable collector of works of art and a patron of civic 
and commemorative sculpture. Music, architecture, landscape gardening, and 
literature aroused in him an especially lively interest. He was a violinist 
all his life, a player of quartets, and a lover of orchestras and bands. His 
interest in architecture was lifelong, his inspiration being drawn mainly from 
Palladio. Jefferson designed Monticello, was the architect of a number of 
great houses in Virginia, planned the Virginia State Capitol and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and made important contributions to the design of the 
national Capitol and to the city planning of Washington. The Rococo in- 
fluence, as exemplified by Hogarth’s “serpentine” or S line, is manifested in 
Jefferson’s ideas on landscape gardening. What Jefferson, the penman of the 
Revolution, preferred in writing and speaking was “logical form, clear and 
distinct conception and compact statement” (p. 195). He disliked the 
redundancies and circumlocutions of legal language and also favored an 
American, as opposed to a British, emphasis in the language of this country. 

The book falls short of the best English idiom at a number of points but 
it has vigor and freshness and contains some excellent passages. In the 
author’s treatment of Jefferson’s sources certain ideas are attributed to 
specific writers which were really pervasively present in eighteenth-century 
thought. In general, however, the source material is well handled and the 
treatment interesting. The great merit of this abundantly documented study 
is that, while many writers have discussed Jefferson’s relation to specific 
arts, this is the first time that his relation to all of them has been presented 
in a comprehensive view. For this service, Dr. Berman is to be thanked. 

Elmira College. Joun R. TutTtte. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lire oF Saint Dominic. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. Westminster, Md.: The 

Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. xi, 180. $2.50. 

The many crucial problems in the world today reasonably can be attributed 
to one main and menacing movement, Totalitarianism, whether it manifests 
itself in Fascism, Nazism, or Communism, while the remedy for it is a vital, 
genuine democracy wherein freemen can work out their personal destiny in the 
dignity of their rational nature. Equally, the great decline we witness today 
from an original lofty Christian spiritual consciousness to the pursuit of a 
social order in which God is considered unimportant while worldly values are 
enhanced can be attributed to one predominating attitude, Secularism. Lovers 
of God, men of good will, true lovers of the Brotherhood, aware of the menace 
to man from Totalitarianism and Secularism, are seeking for the technique 
which effectively will remove the menace. 

It is curious that more than seven hundred years ago that technique evolved 
in pain and prayer through Dominic Guzman. The story of its evolvement 
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is told by Father Bede Jarrett, Provincial of the English Dominicans for 
many years, a careful historian, a splendid preacher, and, above all, a sincere 
devotee of the spiritual life. He was eminently qualified to interpret the spirit 
of his Father, and the booklet which now survives him in being reprinted 
is a continuing sermon on the one grand theme of his life, a return to the 
technique of Dominic for solving the ills of the world. 

The story startles us with its description of problems of seven hundred 
years ago which we immediately recognize as our own. The Albigensian 
heresy, “a well-organized attack on the Catholic system, deliberately planned 
by master minds who knew thoroughly the minds they were dealing with, and 
how best to interest and convince them,” suggests our Communism of today. 
The Church was in grave peril, and though we had on Peter’s throne at the 
time one of the most capable of Popes, Innocent III, the cause of Catholicism 
seemed doomed against the appeal to the masses on the part of the clique 
of the “Perfect.” 

But the way was found. The man who resembled Christ, the man whom 
accident took from a quiet choir stall to the hurly-burly of street-corner 
harangues with heretics, found out how to beat the masterminds at their 
own game. Out of it came a new spirit in Christianity, a new Order, with 
a force as strong and a vision as broad as the spirit of its Founder. He 
dedicated it to a preparatory life of prayer and high study and to a functioning 
life of preaching in season and out of season the deep mysteries of the Faith. 
He gave it two original characteristics, a representative democracy which 
later formed the model of many governments, and a world-wide field un- 
hampered by diocesan lines or national restrictions. 

Father Jarrett paints St. Dominic in a light which contradicts so many 
encrusted concepts of him. He emerges human, hearty, lovable, instead of the 
stern, solemn, unsmiling Inquisitor Saint that many think he was. 

Though the volume is beyond the criticism of the stolid historian who 
will have his pound of documentation, it is written with a literary grace that 
will charm the reader, giving him at once much useful information on the 
state of the Church at that period and an inspiration to a higher spiritual life. 

Caldwell College. PAuL CHRISTOPHER PERROTTA. 


SAINT MarGaRET OF CorTONA. By Francois Mauriac. Translated from the 
French by Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 231. $3.00. 

During World War II, when the winters of ’41, ’42, 43 seemed to form 
“nothing more than a black and frozen block” in the minds of thinking 
Frenchmen, Francois Mauriac was asked by his publisher to write the 
biography of a saint. At this time Mauriac believed himself to be a “discredited 
author” since it had been claimed that he was responsible for losing the war 
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because the reading of his novels had deterred French youth from fighting. 
Moreover, he was, at this time, at Malagar in “the womb of a monotonous 
horror” where “there was a German in every room” and where his writing 
was continually interrupted by “the fanfares of the great German Master- 
State” announcing over the radio a Reich victory. 

It is not surprising that in this milieu Mauriac chose for the subject of 
his biography a saint of somber background, conspicuous for sin, penance and 
purification. He was further motivated in his choice by the fact that there 
were but few external events in her life and that the essential material con- 
cerning her was contained in a book written by her confessor, Brother Giunta 
Bevegnati. Since he could dispense with the historical setting in which her 
life was steeped, Mauriac followed his own taste which was to limit himself 
‘strictly to the history of a soul.” 

Margaret of Cortona was born in 1247, of peasant parentage, in Laviano, 
an Umbrian village in Italy. When Margaret became aware of her charm 
and power with others, peasant though she was, “she even enchanted the 
manor lords, and even the chief of them all, that gentleman from Monte- 
pulciano, the lord, it may be, of Laviano and the Villa Palazzi.” In 1273, 
her lover was murdered. Confronted by the remains of his corpse, pierced by 
stabs and already decomposed, Margaret found herself “face to face with that 
Other Who, at no moment, had ever turned away from her.” Margaret, 
destitute and humbled, implored God for help and He inspired her to go with 
her son to Cortona to ask aid of the holy Sons of St. Francis. 

Because of her youth, beauty and former manner of life, Margaret was 
obliged to wait several years for the joy of donning the garb of the Third 
Order of the Franciscans. 

The remainder of Margaret’s story is an account of the spiritual stages of 
her life: her excessive penances, her apostolic works, and her ecstatic prayer. 
Her life became entirely ‘“‘a cry of love.” Mauriac maintains that “her last 
years, despite dreadful ordeals, reveal her to us as being as lost in God as a 
living creature can be.” He believes that she attained the ineffable union 
directly without passing through the “intellectual visions” which St. Teresa 
described. 

However, after studying the account of Margaret’s mystical prayer, her 
dialogue with Christ, the heights and depths of her love, Mauriac has con- 
cluded that her message has been “‘carefully filtered” by her first biographer. 


Very often the voice of the good Brother Giunta Bevegnati covers another voice 
or muddies it, weighs it down with human properties. . . . Therefore, we shall have 
to penetrate through the commentator and try to overhear the word that Margaret 
herself heard when her heart was one with God’s—with that God of Whom it seems 
one can say nothing that is not a lie, but to Whom it is vouchsafed us to speak and 
te Whom it is possible to listen when He addresses Himself, not to our unworthy selves, 


but to His preferred ones. 
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Mauriac has vitalized the story of Margaret of Cortona, whose drama of 
passionate love gives concreteness to the author’s theory that “it is the Infinite 
that we are trying to trap within our human limits.” He is at his best in this 
analytical history where he lays bare a real soul who first succumbed to “the 
most human kind of love” before she became initiated into that group which 
the author calls “the sublime madmen of the Cross.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHer GRACE. 


TureeE Saints’ Lives By NicHoLtas Bozon. Edited by Sister M. Amelia 
Klenke, O.P. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1947. 
(Franciscan Institute Publications, History Series No. I.) Pp. Ixxviii, 123. 
This edition of the lives of Saint Mary Magdalen, Saint Martha and Saint 

Margaret, begun as a doctoral dissertation for Yale University, gives evi- 

dence of patient and accurate workmanship. 

Throughout the introduction, the rich and varied background of the editor, 
well attested by pertinent footnotes, enables her to weigh and balance the 
contribution of predecessors, construct original hypotheses, and offer valuable 
suggestions to future workers in the field. In a reprint from Speculum, she 
conjectures about the probable monastic and family relationships of the Fran- 
ciscan author and explains his use of the title ordenours, a term which had 
puzzled previous scholars. The chronology still being problematical, Sister 
Amelia tabulates alphabetically all the known manuscripts, editors and partial 
and complete editions of Friar Bozon’s works. In an effort to date the text, 
she then studies the extent to which Provencal legend has affected the poems 
and concludes that they were written between 1281 and 1295, a supposition 
strengthened by her analysis of the Anglo-Norman dialect. 

Although these lives had been published by Mary R. Learned, the introduc- 
tion just summarized and the addition of punctuation and textual comments 
more than justify the present edition. To facilitate comparison of the text 
with Voragine’s Legenda Aurea, which it closely follows, the editor has 
placed corresponding passages of the Latin prose version immediately beneath 
the Anglo-Norman lines. For the student unfamiliar with the “bad French” 
written in England at this time, she has also prepared a parallel English 
translation and an exhaustive glossary. The selective bibliography, though 
poorly organized, is well chosen and a credit to the editor’s perseverance and 
judgment. 

Of the eleven saints’ lives contained in MS. Cotton, Domitian XI of the 
British Museum, the editor could scarcely have chosen three better suited 
to reveal the personality of the author or the attitudes and observances peculiar 
to the period. Although numerous textual annotations prove that Sister 
Amelia was not unaware of this, her emphasis on linguistic points and the 
occasional brevity of her remarks or omission of all comment on some unusual 
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turn of expression or descriptive detail are disappointing to the inquisitive 
reader. Surely the habit of praying prostrate with arms outflung in the 
form of a cross and the custom of making a hundred genuflections while at 
prayer merit notice. Similarly, the length of a sequence during which 
Bishop Fronto was able to slip away, officiate at the interment of Saint Martha 
and return without unduly exciting the congregation, must have had some 
basis in contemporary liturgical practice. One wonders also why Sister did 
not correct Maurice Hewlett’s inaccurate paraphrase (p. xxv) of the passage 
in which Nicholas Bozon compares human sufferings to streams flowing into 
and being sanctified by the great river of Christ’s Passion (Contes Moralisés, 
p. 97). 

Unfortunately, the typography of certain linguistic sections of the book 
is not in keeping with a work which otherwise admirably carries out the 
editor’s wish to make better known these Anglo-Norman poems of Nicholas 


Bozon. 
Mundelein College. SisTER M. St. IRENE BRANCHAUD. 


A Fire was LicHTepD. The Life of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. By Theodore 
Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. x, 
443. $3.50. 

At last the story of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop has been honestly and 
adequately told. How difficult the task must have been becomes apparent 
when one studies the bibliography, which includes almost a hundred titles, 
as well as an indescribable mass of unpublished material to be found in 
convents, in university and public libraries, and in at least a dozen private 
homes. Mr. Maynard has managed to quote just the right letters, to gather 
just the right anecdotes; and in the end he has organized a formless body 
of data into a biography of remarkable proportion and form. Three lives 
had to be told: the life of Rose Hawthorne, that of Mrs. Lathrop, and 
finally the life of Mother Alphonsa. Not one of the three is overemphasized. 

Furthermore, Mr. Maynard has refused to sentimentalize. Rose Hawthorne 
was a spoiled hot-tempered child. When, at the age of nineteen, she married 
George Lathrop, she was capable of intense devotion to him, but utterly in- 
capable of making a home. Their marital quarrels appear against a broader 
background of family misunderstandings, jealousies and bickerings, which 
unfortunately became common news even in the press. By the time the 
Lathrops finally succeeded in establishing a home in New London, they had 
been married twelve years—a period interrupted by several temporary separa- 
tions and made tempestuous by Rose’s hot temper and George’s conviction 
that whatever literary success he had achieved was due not to merit, but to 
the charitable friends of his late father-in-law. 
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Details regarding the double conversion are not available and Mr. Maynard 
is too wise to speculate. He does suggest, however, that George Lathrop led 
the way, not because he hoped thereby to transform an unhappy marriage, 
but because he was too honest to dodge the truth. After final separation, 
the converts took diverse paths; and it is remarkable that although George 
Lathrop never recovered from what he called the “desertion of his wife,” 
he remained forever true to his adopted faith. 

As is well known, Rose Lathrop devoted the last thirty years of her life 
to the care of the cancerous poor; and in time she became Mother Alphonsa, 
foundress of the Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer. The last section 
of Mr. Maynard’s book is devoted to her odyssey of self-sacrificing heroism, 
first in poverty-stricken rooms on the Lower East Side of New York, and 
finally at the present site of Rosary Hill Home in Hawthorne. Incidental to 
the drama of thie story, the author emphasizes some interesting facts: first, 
that Mother Alphonsa believed that she was doing for America what Father 
Damien had done for the Orient, cancer rather than leprosy being the 
Occidental scourge; second that she knew, as her friends outside the Church 
did not know, that the basic impulse which made her work possible was not 
humanitarianism but Catholicism, that her love for her fellowmen had as 
its only foundation a supernatural love for God; finally, that her conversion 
to the faith deepened rather than lessened her admiration for her father, who 
had then long been dead. In the little magazine entitled Christ’s Poor, which 
she edited as a means of raising money for her work, she once wrote: “My 
own convictions about human duties toward human suffering were formed 
in youth by countless passages in the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. . .. What 
this man could do, and taught me that I should do, under the standard of 
Christ, must I do, or not?” 

Throughout the biography the personality of Nathaniel Hawthorne is ever 
present—not the melancholy, introverted Puritan concocted by Freudian 
critics, but rather the father who loved his family, who was merry with 
them, and whose ideals were so fine and true that Rose Hawthorne knew 
instinctively that even had he seen her wearing the habit of a nun he would 
have approved her choice. 

Marymount College. HELENE MAGareT. 


FATHER Dominic BaRBERI. By Denis Gwynn. Buffalo, N. Y.: Desmond & 
Stapleton, 1948. Pp. viii, 254. $3.00. 
This study is based on two out-of-print volumes dealing with Father 
Dominic and written by Father Urban Young, the English Passionist. 
Born in Italy in 1792, the young peasant Barberi, a worker on his uncle’s 
farm, discovered his vocation to the religious life, became a Passionist, and 
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was ordained at twenty-six. Religious zeal, eagerness for knowledge, and 
humility made him a marked man; so too did an almost inexplicable but 
passionate desire to convert England to her ancient faith. ““Thou, O Lord, 
hast given me this desire; grant me to see it accomplished,” he prayed, but 
the fleeting years seemed to mock him. Not until he was forty-eight did he 
set foot in the land of his heart’s desire and not for another year was he 
allowed to begin his mission. 

The zeal of the English converts Dominic met in Rome lent new passion 
to his own but their roseate picture of an England ripe for conversion was 
to prove a bitter disappointment. Nothing, however, could break the spirit 
of this indomitable Passionist whose cry in the face of seemingly hopeless 
odds was always, “Courage, courage, and again more courage!” 

Short, stout, dressed like a scarecrow, with shuffling gait, squeaky voice, 
frequently unshaven face and—crowning misfortune—imperfect English, 
Father Dominic set to work. Opposed to him was not only the frequent in- 
difference or hostility of Catholics but in many places the fierce hatred 
of Protestant ministers and people who assailed him on the streets with 
insults and showers of stones. He had little money, little help, few comforts, 
but a vast compassion for his fellow men and a dynamic faith which his 
listeners found irresistible. Protestants in neglected villages flocked to hear 
him as Catholics did in overwhelming numbers in the great industrial centers. 
His fame, his infirmities, and his humility grew apace. The variety of tasks 
he attended to, the reports he made to Rome, the retreats and missions he 
gave, the acts of supervision he performed seem impossible even for this 
superman in the eight years of his English mission until his death in 1849 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

A few years before his conversion Newman wrote sadly of what he deemed 
the lack of sanctity among Catholics: “If they want to convert England, 
let them go barefooted into our manufacturing towns—let them preach to 
the people like St. Francis Xavier—let them be pelted and trampled on, and 
I will own that they can do what we cannot. I will confess they are our 
betters, far.” In those vivid words the man whose reception into the Catholic 
Church was to be the most celebrated episode of Dominic’s career unwittingly 
defined the vital function of the saintly Passionist’s mission to England. 

This book, painstakingly written and rich in material and documentation, 
is important on two grounds: it brings to life a memorable and uniquely 
endowed figure hitherto a mere name to most English and American readers, 
and it fills in certain gaps in the history of the Catholic Church in mid- 
Victorian England. The weakness of the book lies in its failure—to quote 
Francis Thompson’s words in another connection—‘“to fuse multifarious 
information without dulness and with perfect proportion.” 

Hunter College, New York. JoserH J. REILLy. 
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Poor ScHotar. A Study of William Carleton. By Benedict Kiely. New York: 

Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 198. $3.00. 

No one has penetrated the soul of William Carleton, the Irish novelist, 
with more sympathy and keener vision than Benedict Kiely, who shows that 
the “Poor Scholar” became a teacher rich in the ability to reveal the soul 
of his afflicted people, in human traits and frailties, in folklore and folk 
tales and in lessons never to be forgotten. 

Here is a lucid presentation of a character who was full of contradic- 
tions—who loved his people, deserted his religion, was humorous even in 
penury, fled from the country to the city, yet wrote his best about the 
country. The book is not mere biography; it is a most interesting chapter 
of a sad and important epoch in Irish history. In Carleton’s novels the 
main events of the time are reflected in the eye of a witness—the frequent 
hangings, the brutality of the English yeomen, the bitterness of secret societies, 
the greed of the !andlords, the heartless evictions, the sorrows and trials of 
the people. 

William Carleton had a moral purpose in writing many of his novels; he 
knew the poor, the laborer, the farmer, the ordinary Irish person much more 
intimately than Maria Edgeworth, another great novelist of the same period ; 
Kiely shows the essential difference between the two by a keen analysis of 
environment and national outlook. Carleton “gave life without end to a 
vanishing, perishing people, saw something in their souls and in the outward 
manifestations of their spirit that joins them solidly across the centuries to the 
people of this present time.” The evaluation of Carleton as a story teller will 
be accepted as final because one who truly understood him has given the 
judgment. 

Boston College. Joun E. Murpny. 


LENIN: A BrocrapHy. By David Shub. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 

1948. Pp. viii, 438. $5.00. 

The tragic conflict of our day is a consequence of the Communist Revolution 
of 1917, and in that revolution and the postrevolutionary order of things 
in Russia one easily perceives the sinister silhouette of Lenin. This is why 
his life story has been told so many times. But never perhaps has it been 
told so brilliantly as in the book under review. Based on complete command 
of all sources published in Russian and other languages, Mr. Shub’s work 
masterfully explains the unfolding of Lenin’s personality, from a school boy 
with systematic working habits, through the “precocious maturity” of the 
man in the late twenties, to the reckless politician who considered calumny 
a legitimate weapon, and finally to the leader of a successful revolution aiming 
at the wholesale reconstruction of men and their societies. In the earlier 
chapters, Lenin entirely dominates the scene; in later chapters, his biography 
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becomes part of a general historical narrative, centered around Lenin. But 
in the selection of facts to be told the author has displayed a rare tact—no 
more and no less is said than is necessary to make the story go ahead. Relating 
to one episode in Lenin’s life, his love affair with Mme. Elizabeth K., the 
author has used sources that are not quite reliable; but even in this case he 
offers rather plausible reasons for accepting the story as told. The book must 
be read by anyone who desires to be fully informed about the genesis of the 
Communist Experiment in Russia. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


EDUCATION 


THE Ursutines. By Marguerite Aron. Translated from the French by 
Mother Angela Griffin, O.S.U. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.00. 

Marie De L’INcARNATION. By Soeur Marie-Emmanuel, O.S.U. Quebec, 
P.Q.: Les Ursulines, 1946. Pp. 336. $1.50. 

In her Preface to The Ursulines, the translator expresses the hope that this 
English version will not only make better known the work “of one of the 
greatest teaching Orders in the field of Christian education, but that it will 
also introduce to American readers the work of a noteworthy contemporary 
French writer.” Mlle. Marguerite Aron, three of whose works have been 
crowned by the Académie Francaise, spent several months in Rome, at the 
Generalate of the Roman Union, where she had access to the archives of the 
Order. She then visited Ursuline monasteries and schools throughout Europe 
in preparation for this study, in which she attempted to accentuate only 
the “dominant tones” and to sound only the “keynotes” of her subject. 

In five chapters, the book epitomizes the history, traditions, aim and way 
of life of the Ursuline Order: The Foundress, St. Angela Merici; Through 
Four Centuries of History; The Teaching Vocation; Missionary Expansion; 
The Roman Union. Here we have the story of an illumined and daring 
initiative; of adaptability and expansion; of martyrdom during the French 
Revolution and journeys to the New World, to Canada in 1639 and to 
New Orleans in 1727, and later to every continent; of an educational system 
characterized by the family spirit; and of the sublimity of the teaching 
vocation. 

Written with virility, accuracy and depth of understanding, The Ursulines 
is a notable contribution to the field of Christian education. 

The French work, Marie De L’Incarnation, is based upon the cor- 
respondence of the first woman missionary and missionary educator, whom 
Bossuet called “the Teresa of our day and of New France.” 

The young widow and mystic, Marie Guyart Martin, entered the Ursuline 
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convent in Tours, France, in 1631 and took the name of Marie of the In- 
carnation. In 1639, accompanied by a small group of missionaries, she set sail 
for Canada, a land which had been shown to her in a prophetic dream. In 
Quebec, at the mission which the Jesuits had established among the Hurons, 
Marie of the Incarnation spent the remainder of her thirty-three years. 
The story of her zeal, trials and mystical prayer, both in France and Quebec, 
is known not only from The Relations of the Jesuit Missions in Canada and 
her own Témoignage, but also from her frank and energetic letters to 
Ursulines, to her Benedictine son, Dom Claude, and to Jesuits and dignitaries 
in Quebec. 

This is a psychological study of Mother Mary of the Incarnation as “la 
mére selon la nature, la mére selon la grace, la philothée, |’ursuline, la femme 
de coeur, la femme d’action, et 1’épistoliére.” As Soeur Marie-Emmanuel 
believes that in Marie the mystic has been celebrated but the woman has 
not yet been sufficiently admired, she quotes enough from her letters to show 
her to be tender, amiable, active, intelligent, and blessed with natural gifts 
which grace has not destroyed but exalted. 

Although the personal opinion of the author is perhaps too often interjected 
in this analysis and although her enthusiasm now and then approaches senti- 
mentalism, because of its sincerity and discernment this book is a welcome 
tribute to the pioneer and model of all Ursuline missionaries. A Bibliography, 
nine letters of Marie of the Incarnation, and eight illustrations complete 


the work. 
College of New Rochelle. MorTHer GRACE. 


Goop REapinc. A Guide to the World’s Best Books. Edited by the Com- 
mittee on College Reading, Atwood H. Townsend, Chairman. New York: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. xii, 211. $0.35. 

To date, well over a quarter of a million copies of this reading list have 
been distributed in our colleges by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Now, under the Council’s sponsorship, Penguin Books presents the 
latest revision in expanded form for more general consumption. 

The Introduction considers good reading under three heads. First is a flying 
survey of twenty pages ‘From Ancient Greece to 1800.” Next, forty pages 
are concerned with the “Chief Types of Imaginative Literature’”’ (confined 
to work of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, except for a few pages on 
the Orient). Twenty pages dealing with informative literature—religion, 
philosophy, science, geography, etc.—follow. The book list proper is arranged 
under the same main divisions, being further distinguished into books ‘“‘from”’ 
and “books about” a given period or country or type. 

The tone of the work can be gathered by comparing pages nine and thirteen, 
on Dante and Montaigne respectively. The inevitable quotation from the 
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Francesca and Paolo episode turns up, and the whole Divine Comedy is 
succinctly misunderstood in a single sentence: “Its subject is man lost in the 
forest of error and beset by sin, rescued by Vergil (who is Philosophy), and 
led through Hell and Purgatory to Beatrice (who is Pure Virtue) in 
Paradise.” On the other hand, Montaigne is dwelt on lovingly as one who 
“doubted if any philosopher or theologian had found ultimate truth.” With 
his “balanced scepticism” he had no doubts about “the advisability of remaining 
an outwardly conforming Catholic.” The books are selected and judged in 
this mood. A serious defect in the list proper is the tendency to cite journey- 
men compilers such as Will Durant and H. G. Wells rather than solid 
works of scholarship. 

This widely used list has strongly naturalistic leanings; nevertheless, as a 
handy source of information (prices and publishers are included) the book 
has value. 

Manhattan College. JosEPpH L. CAULFIELD. 


HISTORY 


Our THREATENED VALUES. By Victor Gollancz. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry 

Regnery Co., 1947. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

THE GREAT TRADITION. By Jerome G. Kerwin. New York: The D. X. 

McMullen Co., 1948. Pp. 91. $1.50. 

CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 263. $3.50. 
Work AND History. By Paul Schrecker. Princeton: Princeton University 

Press, 1948. Pp. xviii, 322. $5.00. 

Next to The Black Book, the story of the Nazi crime against the Jewish 
people, perhaps the most harrowing book in my library is the one entitled 
In Darkest Germany, by Victor Gollancz. The author visited one of the 
zones in Germany after the war. His book, well supplied with pictures of 
starving Germans five or six years old, makes one wonder why the war was 
fought. One type of bestiality was apparently simply supplanted by another. 
The Germans administered one type until May, 1945; the victors administered 
an equally horrible one after V-E Day. The same author’s book, Our 
Threatened Values, is a philosophical inquiry into the reasons responsible 
for this widespread indifference of mankind to human suffering. Gollancz, 
who happens to be a Jew, is of the opinion that it is no more heroic to starve 
German babies than it was to starve Jewish babies. He is deeply disturbed 
because national politicians and leaders apparently are ashamed to manifest 
mercy or pity. He denies that every German is as guilty as Hitler, and bluntly 
asks the reader what he would have done to destroy Hitler, had he lived in 
Germany in 1939. Regarding the Potsdam Conference he writes: “After 
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producing famine by our own acts, just or unjust—and for my part I think 
them abominably unjust—...can we decently refuse to alleviate it?... No, 
I don’t need, God knows, to be told what Hitler did. ... Do we want, however 
remotely, to follow the Nazi lead?” If your ethical concepts have not been 
ruined by the war, you will like this book. If they have been destroyed, by 
all means read it. 

Professor Kerwin delivered three lectures entitled: ““The Development of 
the Democratic Idea,” “The Assault upon Democratic Dogma,” and “The 
Practice of Democracy” as the Fenwick Lectures of 1947. Catholic teachings 
on governmental systems are admirably analyzed; problems of today are 
examined ; sane advice on the practice of good citizenship is given. Reminding 
us of our responsibilities, Professor Kerwin observes: “It is no exaggeration 
to say that the fate of the whole world rests in our hands. . . . Our obligation 
is to use our rich endowment for the fullest realization of an equitable, honest, 
efficient democratic social system.” 

Those who have survived Toynbee’s six-volume work 4 Study of History 
or its one-volume abridgment by D. C. Somervell will be interested in the 
series of essays published under the title Civilization on Trial. Besides the 
essay which gives the name to the book there are twelve others, each 
meticulously written. As is well known, Toynbee urges that we take a long 
perspective. He reminds us that mankind has perhaps been on earth for a 
million years; he encourages us by affirming that the African Negritos will 
possibly carry on “civilization” after mankind has “run amok with atom 
bombs.” It is somewhat disturbing to learn that he believes that “The 
Christian Church itself arose out of the spiritual travail that was a consequence 
of the breakdown of the Graeco-Roman civilization,” and even more so to 
note that Toynbee, in speaking of benefactors of mankind, simply associates 
Our Lord with Zoroaster, Muhammad, and Socrates. There is no evidence 
that Toynbee identifies divinity in any degree with the Founder of Christianity. 
It seems strange that Catholics seem so unaware of this attitude of Toynbee’s 
because it can hardly be considered of minor importance. 

W ork and History has been referred to as a “philosopher’s book, abstract 
in the very best sense, a serious and thoughtful contribution to the philosophy 
of history.” The book studies in great detail the conception of the unity of 
civilization. The author believes that laws, economic principles, methods in 
science, etc., are functionally alike, in that they are norms guiding human 
effort. The average serious reader will perhaps find the book rather difficult, 
as this reviewer did, and will wish for an abridgment. The twenty-two chapters 
are profound, perhaps, but not especially interesting save to the advanced 
student of the philosophy of history. 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAuL KIntkgry. 
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THE Poetry or History. By Emery Neff. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 258. $3.50. 

This is the fourth in a series of books by the same author, written with 
the aim of breaking down the compartments of literature, history, science, 
social studies and philosophy, and of exhibiting the interdependence of ideas, 
events and art. The Poetry of History, offered in the form of narrative that 
represents the flow of history, mingling ideas, events and artistic creations, 
is divided into three parts. In Part One, “Perspectives Open,” the author 
explains that the book has been so called because “poetry seems the most 
adequate symbol for the quintessence of the human spirit.”” He might have 
called it “The Artistry of Knowledge” to indicate the mear’ historians 
have chosen to win humanity to recognize its own likeness and tu understand 
itself. To illustrate his theme—history nears perfection in so far as knowledge 
and art work in harmony—he has selected those historians “who represent 
the highest synthesis of literature with science and social consciousness.” 

Part II is called “The Fulfillment.” The French Revolution thrust the 
mass of mankind into the foreground of historical writing. Historians began 
to scan popular revolutions in the past for analogies interpretive of the present, 
and to read popular literature for the psychology of the masses. At the 
juncture of the political with the literary interest in antiquity stands Barthold 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome, in which he aimed to restore knowledge of the 
political life and institutions of the Roman people. 

After the wave of revolution had passed over Europe in 1848, faith in 
collective humanity lessened. Among literary men, scorn of popular taste 
resulted in the doctrine of art for art’s sake, proclaimed by Gautier, Flaubert, 
and Baudelaire in France, by Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti, and Pater in 
England. Disgust with the present turned the eyes of many writers to the 
past for refuge. Darwinism reinforced this mood by emphasizing the lowliness 
of man’s origin. Aesthetic detachment, like scientific objectivity, gave scope 
to intellectual curiosity. ‘These international tendencies show themselves in 
the development of history as art and are best represented by Ernest Renan, 
Jakob Burckhardt and John Richard Green. 

Part Three, “Toward a New Synthesis,” traces the impact of science upon 
the face of history during those decades when “the dehumanizing of the 
humanities spread to language and literature,” when “literary creation was 
explained in mechanical terms.” In a philosophic essay, “Clio, a Muse” 
(1913), George Macaulay Trevelyan expressed grave concern for the future 
of historical writing, now rapidly and for the first time losing its influence. 
Once widely read because produced by “‘persons moving at large in the world 
of letters or politics,” it had become the exclusive preserve of specialists, chiefly 
academic, who chose to write for other specialists, in disdain of “the common 


reader of books.” 
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Twentieth-century historians have been preoccupied with the problems of 
the collapse of civilizations, in contrast to the Romantic preoccupation with 
their origin and growth. Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West (1914) 
was followed by Arnold J. Toynbee’s 4 Study of History (1934-1939). As 
to the present state of the world, Toynbee is not far from agreement with 
Spengler, yet he will have none of Spengler’s determinism. He believes in 
salvation through ideal and religious values and finds ground for hope in the 
creative leadership of exceptional men. 

These essays about European historians will be rewarding reading not only 
for the student of history and the literary critic but for all who are interested 
in the influence of ideas and are concerned with the state of the world today. 
College of New Rochelle. MotTHeErR GRACE. 


THE WorLp IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Geoffrey Bruun. Boston: 

D.C. Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. xxiv, 799. $5.50. 

This volume, designed to serve primarily as a college textbook, is an 
interpretative account of the history of the first half of the twentieth century, 
in which major emphasis is placed upon historical development of the leading 
issues of the present. Professor Bruun’s treatment stresses the importance 
of economics and geography as conditioning factors in shaping the trend of 
events; but nowhere in this volume does he resort to the facile expedient 
of dogmatic oversimplification, in the manner of the modern doctrinaires 
of economics and geopolitics. The expanding interdependency of all nations 
is presented by the author as a dominant fact of the twentieth century. 
Professor Bruun succeeds in delineating the global character of contemporary 
problems much more convincingly through exposition of specific global im- 
plications of concrete facts of economics, politics and geography, than others 
have done in similar texts through multiplication of generalized proclamations 
on “One World.” The seventy-four interesting and up-to-date illustrations, 
maps and graphs occurring in the text contribute to the clarity and at- 
tractiveness of the work for the general reader, and especially enhance its 
value as a text for survey courses in this field. 

If it is true that organization is everything in such works, Professor 
Bruun’s arrangement of material leaves scant room for improvement. The 
text is divided into eleven parts, of substantially equal proportions, which 
carry the narrative from a preliminary survey of resources, problems of 
defense and of social justice in the major European states, viewed from 
1900 to 1914; then through compact accounts of World War I, and the 
search for international security which followed. At this stage of the history, 
surveys of the Americas, the Soviet Union, and the Asiatic and Pacific 
World, serve to enlarge the spatial dimensions of the study to the global 
scope of the problems with which the latter part of the work deals. The 
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ensuing four parts comprise surveys of European and British Empire-Common- 
wealth experiments in government, 1919-1939; the failure of collective 
security, 1929-1939; the world war which followed, 1939-1945; and the 
contemporary world scene in the aftermath of the war. The next and last 
part of the text is a review of the artistic, scientific, philosophical and spiritual 
developments and trends of the Occidental world during the present century. 

This arrangement and sequence of material provides the formula enabling 
the author to combine the formidable spatial and secular dimensions of his 
subject in the weave of a single fabric, threaded with the main lines of 
unfolding events in this century. 

Keeping in mind the unavoidable limitations of any work of this scope and 
purpose, only a pointless and pettifogging species of critic would take serious 
exception to the author’s handling of isolated questions, especially those on 
which divergencies of opinion are widespread. But in view of Professor 
Bruun’s habit of scrupulous conformity with the rules of historical evidence, 
and his customary careful qualification of statements, it may be justified to 
mention one point on which many readers will differ; this concerns an 
obscure implication respecting the present territorial status of Poland, which 
might pass unremarked were not such ambiguities so rare and uncharacteristic 
in this author. “No stable or permanent state seemed likely to evolve from 
the geographical and ethnological contradictions implicit in the Polish con- 
quests.” Does not the expression “Polish conquests” involve an inference 
unfair to the Poles—unless it refers to conquests by another power, at the 
expense of Poland? 

Apart from the above ambiguity, some readers may find fault with an 
apparent general tendency in this work to relegate the areas and peoples of 
Central and Southeastern Europe to the position of mere functions on the 
periphery in the interplay of great-power operations, rather than to regard 
them as existing in their own right and struggling with many problems 
peculiar to their own being. But the intelligent reader, whatever the score 
on which he may differ with the author, will readily perceive that sufficient 
warrant can always be found for the author’s choice of emphasis in the 
inherent limitations of a work of this scope, and in the irreducible margin 
for variation among even the best informed judgments. 

An extensive list of readings is appended as an aid to additional study, 
titles being arranged alphabetically in sequence according to each chapter 
head. Twenty-two pages of subject index will enable students to turn with 
profit to this volume as a ready reference. 

In sum, Professor Bruun has turned out a textbook of superb design and 
superior craftsmanship, which will fill a growing need among students of 
contemporary affairs. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia. C. RicHarp CLEary. 
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WELLSPRINGS OF THE AMERICAN Spirit. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. ix, 241. $2.50. 

The present volume is one of the “Religion and Civilization Series” pub- 
lished by Harpers for the Institute for Religious and Social Studies. It con- 
tains a series of sixteen addresses delivered by various authors some two years 
ago. Like all similar volumes, the present collection is bound to be uneven. 
Some of the papers are already dated. Most, however, will repay a careful 
reading. For they have been prepared by men recognized as authorities on 
the subjects they discuss. 

Professor Schneider presents an excellent brief treatment of the Puritan 
tradition and the causes of its passing. Three papers are concerned chiefly 
with the years that witnessed the creation of the American republic. Professor 
McNeill discusses the influence of the dissenting sects in the struggle for 
religious liberty; Professor Gabriel presents some Founding Fathers as men 
of the Enlightenment; and Father Hartnett, in a well-documented study, 
finds that Deism was not the religion of the leading Founding Fathers. 

The American background is ignored in two papers on the ‘Ideal of 
Religious Liberty.’ Dr. Finkelstein describes how latitude of opinion in 
theological matters developed among Jews in Europe from the days of the 
Pharisees. Dr. Nolde offers a quite admirable presentation of principles 
drawn, not from historical experience or Protestant theology, but from reason. 

Dr. Randall presents an urbane description of the spirit of American 
philosophy. In the course of his address, he mentions the ‘secular evangelists 
of Teachers College’-—a phrase which quite admirably describes Dr. Rugg. 
Dr. Rugg discusses the spirit of the frontier—a present-day ‘socio-psychological’ 
frontier. Indeed not only would he abolish the frontier of the Turner school, 
but he would eradicate all history before the revelation of the gospel 
by Pierce, James, Veblen and Dewey. And in “The Spirit of American 
Education,’ Mr. Marshall describes a postwar trip through European schools 
in the vein of ‘Look-how-much-better-we-Americans-do-it.’ 

Further discussions treat of the development of American art and the spirit 
of American literature. The present-day scene is analyzed in addresses on the 
struggle for cultural unity (largely a discussion of the problem of the Negro), 
women’s battle for status, labor’s coming of age, the problems of technology 
and freedom. The volume closes with a thoughtful essay by the editor on 
the spiritual role of America in the present time. 

New York, N.Y. Francis X, CurRAN. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICA. By John J. Meng and others. New York: 
W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 712. $3.00. 
The present volume, the third of Sadlier’s four-volume “Catholic Social 
Studies Series,” is a textbook in American history designed for the third year 
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of high school. It is, for its purpose, an admirable work. More attention 
than is given by the usual textbook is devoted to social history, literature 
and the fine arts, the story of labor, the history of education; and notable 
chapters are devoted to that neglected subject, the history of religion. 

Since many hands contributed to the work, there are, understandably, 
some contradictions, For example, on page 103 it is implied that New 
Hampshire was the last state to disestablish its church in 1818, while page 
306 more correctly gives the state as Massachusetts and the year as 1833. 
The number of American Catholics is variously estimated as 24 (endpapers), 
23 (p.4) and 26.5 millions (p. 665). While page 130 speaks of ‘Imperial 
Degrees’ and ‘Orders of Council,’ typographical errors are fortunately few. 

The volume is, technically speaking, an excellent text, adequately equipped 
with maps, charts, illustrations, reading lists, review questions and projects 


for the pupil. 
New York, N.Y. Francis X. CURRAN. 


THE Great REHEARSAL. The Story of the Making and Ratifying of the 
Constitution of the United States. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 336. $3.75. 

A common line of argumentation for a change from the league-like qualities 
of the U.N. to a federal-union structure stresses the necessity that was felt 
for this same type of political transition in the United States between 1781 
and 1787. Mr. Van Doren’s book is an extended account of why and how 
such a change was made from the Articles of Confederation to the present 
U.S. Constitution. 

Too much originality is attributed to Mr. Van Doren’s work in much of 
the advertising and reviewing of the book. In essence, it is a synthesis of 
material long ago well edited by Max Farrand. Moreover, Mr. Farrand 
himself has made two readable syntheses of his own material. Mr. Van 
Doren merely writes a longer and more detailed account. He is able to 
include some documentary material discovered since Mr. Farrand’s four- 
volume collection. He is also able to use some new peripheral matter that 
enlarges without particularly enriching the essential story. 

To say this is not to underestimate the value of a true and readable 
synthesis which points out significances and lessons. But even on these last 
two points Mr. Van Doren has not surpassed the old work of John Fiske, 
which, if less informed and somewhat one-sided, is full of valuable historical 
insights. 

Those who have read even widely into the subject of the formulation 
and ratification of the U.S. Constitution in numerous treatises and biographies 
will find much that is valuable in this book. More clearly than its predecessors 
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it makes evident what progress had been made and what a stalemate had 
been reached when the smaller states initiated their movement to improve 
rather than to supplant the Articles of Confederation. 

Mr. Van Doren has not hesitated to conclude his book with a value- 
judgment. He is convinced that the factual story of the ratification of the 
Constitution is not a conclusive example of scheming by the rich and high- 
born to impose cleverly and closely a form of government agreeable to them- 
selves alone. 

Some later enemies, or censurers, of the Constitution, have liked to argue that it was 
almost a conspiracy against the people, in which crafty men built a new government 
in their own interest, then tricked or cajoled the people into accepting it. The record 
does not bear this argument out. Of course the friends of the Constitution believed 
in it and worked for its adoption. Of course they made use of political arts, as 
their opponents did. Of course the majority was small in some of the ratifying 
conventions. But eleven states did ratify within a year, by majorities no smaller than 
had carried much of their own domestic legislation. There was no violent resistance. 
The minorities accepted the decision (p. 251). 

If Mr. Van Doren’s book helps to illuminate both what was done at Phila- 
delphia and how the Constitution was ratified, it may serve as an antidote to 
the more smug accounts which make this episode in our constitutional origins 
smell of intrigue and deception. 

Boston College. James L. Burke. 


Saints’ LivEs AND CHRONICLES IN Earty ENGLAND. Together with first 
English Translations of The Oldest Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great 
by a Monk of Whitby and The Life of St. Guthlac of Crowland by Felix. 
By Charles W. Jones. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 232. $3.00. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for, apart from the two 
Vitae which it translates, it is concerned almost wholly with the Venerable 
Bede. 

Chapter I, ““The Setting” (pp. 1-15), deals in great part with the calendar- 
systems and with the choirmaster (precentor) who, besides multifarious 
other functions, was in charge of them. Here the author lays needed stress 
on the difference between the lunar and the solar calendars, the one, the 
Easter-table or annals, being the basis for chronicles (events occurring but 
once), and the other, the Julian, recording events of regular recurrence, such 
as saints’ days, thus giving rise to martyrologies and legendaries. Great 
difficulty arises for the historian through the multiplicity of the frequently 
changing Paschal calendars, increased by the fact that, as one such calendar 
was discarded, the marginal notes on it were likewise often dropped. 

In Chapter II, “Chronicles” (pp. 16-30), the difficult question of Bede's 
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treatment is discussed in detail. It was the Paschal controversy, not abstract 
interest, which led him to study chronology; exact dates were not essential 
to his purpose; and he used various eras according to his sources, so that 
precise accuracy is quite lacking. 

Although Chapter III, “Time References in the Ecclesiastical History” 
(pp. 31-50), based, like the Appendix (pp. 161-199), on a careful study of 
Bede’s system of chronology, is perhaps the most important section of the 
entire book for the author’s purpose, it is far too complicated and detailed 
for summarization. 

Chapter IV, “‘Hagiography” (pp. 51-79), so merges into Chapter V, “The 
Ecclesiastical History” (pp. 80-93), that the two may almost be considered 
as one. The author lays special stress on the difference between factual and 
ethical truth. For the former Bede cites no authorities, only for the latter, 
and the author holds that, for hagiology, ethical truth was far more important 
than factual. Bede, he thinks, was concerned to write a hagiological treatise 
to show the religious and ethical advancement of the English people to the 
nobility rather than to present a real “ecclesiastical history”—a statement 
which seems open to some question. 

Taking the volume as a whole, this reviewer feels that the author is 
far more interested in the chronology than in the history. To the latter he 
contributes little new, merely additional confirmation to the material already 
summarized by the great Bollandist, Pére Delehaye. He shows no evidence 
of having read extensively in the Lives of the Saints or of realizing that, 
apart from the few Acta Sincera, the Lives of Saints Gregory and Guthlac 
(pp. 99-160) are typical of the vast majority of them. He apparently lacks 
the background and, what is graver, the feeling, for the conditions which 
produced them—it might have been better had he confined himself to what 
is clearly his real interest: chronology. 

A few corrections may be mentioned: p. 3, line 26: read Marciana; p. 40, 
line 33: Tishri, and line 35: Modraniht; p. 205, line 19: Alcuinus; p. 219, 
note 15: neither orthonomia nor orthodemia occurs in the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott. Since the Bible text used throughout the West before the 
Protestant Revolt was the Vulgate, the author should have used the Douay 
Version for his translations and references rather than the “Authorized.” 
This would have saved him from a blind statement on page 99, line 4: ““God 
who is glorious in His saints” (Ps. Ixviii, 35, equals lxvii, 36, Vulg.) equals 
“mirabilis Deus in sanctis suis’—a frequent tag in Saints’ Lives. “God is 
wonderful in his saints” (Vulg.) is quite different in the English versions: 
“O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places.” His quotation on page 
126, line 4, looks very like a reminiscence of Ps. lxxxi, 5 (Vulg.). 

New York, N.Y. Louis H. Gray. 
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THE GrowTH OF ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By George L. 
Haskins. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 131. 
$2.00. 

For more than a generation historians have been revamping their concep- 
tion of the development of parliament in England during the Middle Ages. 
In particular they have learned that the idealistic picture presented by Stubbs, 
Hallam, and others of a conscious creation of a House of Commons by Edward 
I was a false one. In recent years much spade work has been done by Pol- 
lard, Powicke, Pasquet, McIlwain, Jolliffe, Chrimes, Richardson, Sayles and 
others. Our knowledge of the development of the commons in parliament 
has been changed and increased. But the new facts and theories have been 
scattered in numerous monographs and articles. 

What Mr. Haskins has done in this little book is to put the new facts 
together. He has performed a difficult task extremely well. Drawing upon 
the work of the above-named scholars and others, too, filling the gaps with 
his own research, he first presented his summary of the growth of English 
representative government in six lectures before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston nine years ago. ‘Three of the six lectures subsequently were pub- 
lished as articles in learned periodicals. Now Mr. Haskins, having revised 
some of these lectures and brought them up to date, presents them all to 
students and scholars as a much-needed synthesis of the growth from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth century of the key institution of modern democratic 
government. 

In his first chapter the author employing a combination of scholarship and 
imagination introduces the reader to a meeting of parliament at the very 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Using Maitland’s famous Memoranda 
de Parliamento as his chief source he describes the parliament of 1305 with- 
out specifically identifying it as such. That gives him the opportunity to tell 
how the barons, knights and burgesses made a grant of money to the king. 
Of such action Maitland says there is no evidence on his roll. The meticu- 
lous scholar might object to Mr. Haskins taking such liberty. But he could 
reply that he is not depicting the meeting of any particular parliament. He 
does present a picture which shows the insignificant role played by the com- 
mons in a parliament whose chief function was to act as the highest court of 
the realm. 

Turning back in his next chapter—which first appeared in substance in 
Tuoucut (XV, No. 57 [June, 1940], 245-267)—Mr. Haskins shows how 
the germ of parliament is to be found in the twelfth-century feudal obliga- 
tion of suit at the king’s court. In the following century such beginnings 
were strengthened by baronial counsel and consent. This made “the king 
and his barons as one,”’ and “gave impetus to the development of parliamentary 
institutions.” It is inevitable that in so brief a summary of such a broad 
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subject the author is forced into making loosely worded statements which 
are at times distinctly misleading. But they do not detract from the 
general picture he presents. 

Giving an excellent résumé of the new developments in taxation during 
the second half of the thirteenth century Mr. Haskins in his third chapter 
describes the role played by the middle-class representatives in changing feudal 
into national taxation. ‘This leads him to depict in his next chapter the 
gradual cooperation of the knights and burgesses during the early fourteenth 
century. Throughout he properly emphasizes the comparatively unimportant 
part played by the commons during this period of parliamentary development. 
In spite of their control over taxation during the fourteenth century the 
commons, according to Mr. Haskins, exerted very little if any influence over 
the formulation of policies. 

Once again in his fifth chapter the author emphasizes the judicial nature 
of parliament. He indicates the minor role, that of petitioners to the crown, 
played by the commons. From the point of view of the growth of repre- 
sentative government it is out of place to put so much stress on the judicial 
functions of medieval parliaments. But if a true balance in the development 
of parliament is to be maintained this predominant feature must be em- 
phasized. 

When Mr. Haskins reaches the fifteenth century in his last chapter he is 
confronted with a formidable task. It is easy enough to declare that Stubbs 
and Hallam were wrong in finding a “startlingly and prematurely modern” 
constitutional government in existence at the time. But it is difficult to say 
just how the commons functioned. And it is even more difficult to answer 
the question why they did what they are supposed to have done. A period of 
transition is always hard to understand and explain. And Mr. Haskins with 
the help of the work of Chrimes throws a dim light of understanding over 
the functioning of the Lancastrian and Yorkist commons. I am not cen- 
suring Mr. Haskins. I am only saying that much more work must be done 
on the fifteenth century before this light of understanding can shine with 
clarity. Finally he completes his chapter and book by throwing a quick search- 
ing glance over the Tudor and early Stuart periods. With the help of 
Notestein’s brilliant essay on the Winning of the Initiative of the House of 
Commons Mr. Haskins brings that great institution into the modern period 
of its development. 

New York University. Haro_p HuLME. 


THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND THEIR ORGANIZATION IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
Aces. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1947. 


Pp. vii, 327. $5.50. 
The Fourth Lateran Council, 1215-1216, was the apex of the life of a 
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great legal-minded Pope, Innocent III, whose objective was to give a uniform 
organization and constitution to the Church. The Council’s decrees on organ- 
ization were the epitome of generations of legislation and much theological 
discussion. A study of Archbishop Stephen Langton’s life throws some 
light on the problem of patronage raised by papal policy when he pointed out 
to Honorius III that the rights of patrons and the freedom of Englishmen 
to find promotion in England should be respected. No doubt could be cast 
on the papal right to nominate to canonries and livings, but if it continued 
to be exercised in favor of Italians, there was danger of divided sympathy in 
England. The decrees of the Council of Osney (1222) were the applica- 
tion of the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council to England by Englishmen 
and mark a new starting point in the history of canon law in England. 
Honorius III had asked Archbishop Langton to put the papal legislation 
of 1215 into effect and the entries in the diocesan records of agreements 
between bishops and chapters are ample evidence of the heed given to his 
words. Despite the researches of Misses Gibbs and Lang, Bishops and Reform, 
1215-1272, of Kathleen Wood-Legh, Studies in Church Life Under 
Edward III, and of Waldo E. L. Smith, Episcopal Appointments in the 
Reign of Edward II, the history of Church reorganization after the Fourth 
Lateran Council in England has yet to be written. Professor Thompson’s 
study deals, without introductory background, with the Church when its 
organization had reached a state of equilibrium in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The first section contains chapters on the Episcopate, Organization 
and Administration of Dioceses, Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and 
Chapters, Parsons, Vicars and Curates, Chantries and Colleges of Chantry- 
Priests and The Monasteries. It is well to state here that the last chapter 
is undoubtedly one of the best-balanced estimates in English on the place of 
monasticism in English society. The second section of seven appendices is a 
collection of documents, the most valuable of which is Bishop Alnwick’s Court- 
book in that it sheds much light on the social and moral conditions of clergy 
and laity alike. 

Professor Thompson accepts Maitland’s theory and more recently and 
clearly the position taken by the late Zachary N. Brooke, that ecclesia an- 
glicana meant that the Church in England was not a national church but an 
integral part of Western Christendom. The episcopate and the king might 
quarrel with the Pope over temporalities, but there was no question of the 
latter’s rights in matters of spiritual jurisdiction. The quarrels were con- 
cerned largely with papal provisions which were directly related to papal 
finances. To solve the problems attendant on the latter, Honorius III sug- 
gested—and the subject was discussed in England during the administration 
of Archbishop Langton—that a prebend in each cathedral church be allocated 
to Rome as well as definite sums from episcopal and monastic revenues and 
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from each collegiate church. Clement IV in his bull, Licet ecclesiarum 
(1265), declared his right to the disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices and 
exclusive authority over benefices vacated in the Roman curia. This was 
not only provision but reservation also. Succeeding pontiffs added new classes 
to the beneficia reservata until the system was given definition by the Ad 
regimen of Benedict XII. Ecclesiastics and patrons resented what they con- 
sidered papal intrusion inasmuch as the rights of cathedral chapters to elect 
and the age-old customs of the realm, clearly set forth in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon (1154) were set aside. Appointment to the episcopate was a 
serious matter to royalty for it was a feudal requisite of a bishop to give aid 
and counsel to his king. Thus, political considerations weighed heavily with 
the king, or as Professor Barraclough expressed it, “politics may not, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have been a religion, but religion 
was a part of politics” (Papal Provisions, pp. 15-16). If there were not 
to have been interminable quarrels between kings and popes, a modus vivendi 
had to be found. Professor Thompson’s chapter on the Episcopate is an 
able summary of the issues at stake and their settlement. However, despite 
the entries in the Papal Registers, I am inclined to agree with Professor Bar- 
raclough that, outside of episcopal appointments, those provided for among 
the lesser clergy did not always gain actual possession of a benefice. 

After he obtained his episcopal see, the tribulations of the bishop really 
began. This was especially true of York which “was pre-eminent for the 
importance of the spiritual republics within its borders which claimed exemp- 
tion from the ordinary jurisdiction of the diocesan” (p. 1). The “spiritual 
republics” in York and Canterbury might be dioceses, chapters or monasteries, 
each of which had its age-long exemptions which often began as a custom and 
ended as a right which was jealously guarded. By the later middle ages, con- 
cordats were established and observed in most of those jurisdictional disputes. 
Thus the bishop, who was called to act as a functionary of State, could leave 
the management of his charge to a suffragan bishop, vicar-general, archdeacons 
and the official’s court which “working in a fixed center was, so to speak, the 
Common Bench of the diocese; but there was also the court held coram 
episcopo by his household chancellor and clerks, changing its site with his 
changes of residence” (p. 54). A better notion of the functioning of the 
episcopal courts may be gained from a recent study of the civil courts by 
Margaret Hastings, The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century Eng- 
land (Ithaca, 1947). 

In discussing the constitutional aspects of Chantries and Colleges of Chan- 
try-Priests, Professor Thompson very aptly says that “at the basis of all 
mediaeval pious foundations there lies the idea of continual intercession for 
the living and the departed” (p. 132). It was a service founded and en- 
dowed by one or more benefactors. Thus religious guilds and confraternities, 
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apart from private individuals, supplied the main impetus. An analysis of 
chantry endowments reveals a strikingly close connection between the de- 
velopment of chantries and the growth of the middle class. The chantry 
college is extremely important in the field of education. ‘The chantry-priests 
were diocesan, yet there is a superficial resemblance between their mode of 
life and that of the Augustinian Canons. The latter had a Rule; the former 
observed Statutes of their own and their founder’s making. Archbishop 
Rotherham founded Jesus College at Rotherham, Yorkshire. Its purpose was 
to supply education to those seeking it in a rough countryside. Here were 
taught grammar, writing and music. This was only one of several similar 
institutions established throughout the land. Rotherham’s friend, John 
Alcock, founded Jesus College, Cambridge. Many chantry statutes are 
still extant, but not yet printed. Professor Thompson’s constitutional analy- 
sis of the system may be better understood if read in conjunction with those 
statutes printed in Educational Charters and Documents (ed. A. F. Leach, 
Cambridge, 1911). 

The contribution of this book is enormous because it sets forth clearly, 
with an abundance of documentary evidence, the constitution of the Church 
in England in the years of equilibrium. Every student interested in the six- 
teenth-century religious revolution should read it. It is a valuable preface to 
Pierre Janelle’s L’Angleterre Catholique a la veille du Schisme (Paris, 1935). 

Fordham University. JeREMIAH F. O’SULLIVAN. 


CISTERCIAN SETTLEMENTS IN WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 1140-1540. 
By Jeremiah O'Sullivan, Ph.D. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Co., Inc., 1947. (A Fordham University Press Book.) Pp. ix, 137. $2.00. 
A welcome contribution to the history of medieval monasticism in the 

British Isles is Professor Jeremiah O’Sullivan’s concise volume which focuses 

attention on the important activities of the Welsh Cistercians from the twelfth 

to the sixteenth centuries. In discussing the rise and fall of the Cistercian 
movement which had an undeniable influence on Welsh institutions and 

Welsh national history, the author has performed a valuable service in 

synthesizing all the material available in published and unpublished primary 

sources. In addition, his select bibliography will be of considerable value to 

a student of this period. 

Three chapters devoted to the origin and development of Welsh monasteries 
indicate those which were predominantly Welsh in character, those which 
were principally Anglo-Norman, and those of mixed origin and divided 
sympathies. A thorough acquaintance with available sources is reflected in the 
contents of these chapters, and much valuable economic data is found in the 


footnotes. 
Professor O’Sullivan points out that in the early days of the Cistercians, 
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the exploitation of manors as a source of income had been forbidden. Eventual- 
ly, however, the Cistercians in England and on the Continent came into 
possession of manors and fiefs. The Welsh houses, varying in degrees of 
feudalization from very little in houses of purely Welsh origin to an almost 
completely feudal status in those of Anglo-Norman derivation, also began to 
obtain revenues from feudal incidences in the thirteenth century. By the 
sixteenth century all were thoroughly feudalized. 

Similar prohibitions against the acquisition of spiritualities were ignored 
with the passage of time. Pleading excessive poverty as justification for the 
appropriation of parish churches and their emoluments, if their monasteries 
and their usual hospitality were to be maintained during the difficult times of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Cistercians disregarded the original 
prohibition. Though Giraldus Cambrensis bitterly criticized the Cistercians 
and accused them of robbing parish churches without regard for the rights 
of the parishioners, he acknowledged that they were justly renowned for their 
hospitality and generosity to the poor. 

The close relationship between Cistercian houses in Wales and the develop- 
ment of Welsh national history is developed by the author, who points out 
that most medieval men were not nationalistic. However, the Welsh 
Cistercians, who supported the efforts of their countrymen to resist conquest 
by the English, stemmed from a tribal rather than feudal tradition. They 
were nationalistic not in the sense of devotion to a highly centralized state 
but in strong support of their regional strongholds, associates, and traditions. 

The decline of the Welsh Cistercians in the fifteenth century was accelerated 
by the devastation of the monasteries during the Owen Glendower rebellion 
which had been caused by the repressive measures of Henry IV against all 
Welshmen. Unfortunately, the spiritual and material deterioration of the 
Welsh Cistercians was paralleled by a general decline of the order throughout 
Europe despite the efforts of many able Cistercians to regain their old 
standards. The constant demand for reform was stimulated by the advent of 
the Protestant Revolt in the early sixteenth century, but little was ac- 
complished. 

The efforts of Henry VIII to find additional revenues to pay for his 
foreign enterprises eventually led to the act of Parliament in February, 1535, 
which suppressed all religious houses whose annual income was less than 
£200. As a result, all the Cistercian houses in Wales were suppressed, except 
Whitland, Strata Florida, and Neath, which obtained temporary exemptions. 

The author has succeeded in outlining the highlights of Cistercian develop- 
ment and decline in Wales during the medieval period. His insight into the 
regional differences between the Welsh and the British make understandable 
the conflicts which helped bring about the material disintegration of the 
Cistercians in Wales, and their eventual spiritual decline. His present study 
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is a valuable contribution and augurs well for the future. It is hoped that 
Professor O’Sullivan, thoroughly acquainted as he is with the primary sources 
of medieval monasticism, will find the time to portray the tremendous con- 
tributions of the Cistercians and other orders to the progress of civilization 
in other parts of the British Isles. 

New York, N.Y. JoHN V. CoNNORTON. 


STORIA DELLA CHIESA Russa. By A. M. Ammann, S.J. Torino: Unione 

Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1948. Pp. xv, 630. Lire 3600. 

Father Ammann’s book fills a great need; written in Italian, probably soon 
to be translated into English, it gives an over-all picture not merely of the 
Russian Orthodox Church but of the Catholics, the dissenters and the sects 
in Russia proper and in the territories immediately adjacent, such as Poland, 
Lithuania and Austria-Hungary. A highly scientific work, this book is not 
light reading, but neither is it dull; intimately connected with the political 
story of Russia, which is generally interesting, the ecclesiastical events make 
their own drama motivated by varied spiritual currents. Though the foot- 
notes are not numerous the author assures us that almost every phrase in 
the book could be documented ; this is not hard to believe when we see running 
through the book two bibliographical lists: the first contains the source 
works which are available on the matter under treatment and the second the 
books which treat of the subject. Students who wish to pursue an aspect of the 
history further will find ample assistance in these bibliographies. 

The history is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the original 
kingdom of the ‘Rus’ and the small principalities that grew out of it, the 
second with Pan-Russia from the times of Peter the Great. Each period is 
treated with a brief account of the principal events, but with a rather complete 
viewpoint of both internal and external currents in state and church. Thus 
in the conversion of Russia the influences of both the East and the West 
are clearly enumerated, but gradually that of Byzantium predominated and 
after trouble with the Latins in the Baltic territory a real animosity resulted. 
Under the yoke of the Tartars the political and cultural separation from the 
West was widened, while the Russian Church gained in influence and power. 
When the city of Moscow rose in power its princes gradually gained supremacy 
over the Church, but not without intermittent opposition. 

Although the influence of Byzantium was manifest in the Liturgy and the 
Russian Service Books there were many characteristics of the Russian Church 
which were not influenced by the Greeks; it lived its own religious life and 
had its own problems. Indeed, after the events of the Council of Florence 
and the fall of Constantinople a new period evolved in which Russia, par- 
ticularly Moscow, was conceived as the “Third Rome.’ It would be out of 
place to try to give here a sketch of the history as it progresses but I would 
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single out for commendation the excellent account of the Union of Brest, the 
establishment of the Patriarchate, the description of the Old Believers, the 
story of the Catholic Orientals in Poland and in the Carpathian territory. 
After Peter the Great the story will be more familiar to most readers, but 
the author’s penetrating analyses of the influences at work in molding 
the religious lives of the Slavs come under the heading of what we would 
call in modern parlance the ‘inside story.’ If I am not mistaken, this book will 
become the standard brief work of reference on its subject for many a year 


to come. 
Weston College, Mass. James L. Monks. 


KiEvAN Russia. By George Vernadsky. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1948. Pp. xii, 412. $5.00. 

This is the second volume of a ten-volume History of Russia, to be written 
by G. Vernadsky of Yale and M. Karpovich of Harvard; the first, entitled 
Ancient Russia, appeared in 1943 (reviewed in THOUGHT, December, 1943). 

The volume under review is devoted to one of the most brilliant periods 
in Russian history, which lasted from the middle of the ninth to the middle 
of the thirteenth centuries. According to the author, sociologically it is analo- 
gous to the Imperial period (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). The latter 
was characterized by the duality of the European culture of the upper classes 
and the Muscovite culture of the lower classes. Exactly in the same way, 
Kievan society was characterized by the duality of the Byzantine culture of 
the upper classes and the Slavic culture of the lower ones. 

The history of the Kievan period is arranged by Professor Vernadsky in 
chapters in which the political events, external and internal, are told 
chronologically (II-IV and VIII) and chapters in which Kievan society 
is analyzed topic by topic (Chapters V-VII and IX-XI). The systematic 
chapters give an excellent insight into an interesting and little-known civiliza- 
tion. The economic and social organization, government and administration, 
art, literature, music, religion, education and the ways of living (dwelling, 
dress, food, health and so on) are passed in review and followed by an 
analysis of culture contacts between Kievan Russia and the outer world. 

Out of the innumerable facts conveyed to the reader these deserve special 
attention. At its climax, Kievan Russia counted seven to eight million 
inhabitants out of whom at least one million lived in cities; at that time 
Russia was more urbanized than the nations of the West. The division of the 
East Slavic group of peoples into Great Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians 
came to the fore only in the course of the next (Mongolian) period; this 
disposes both of Russian and Ukrainian imperialism, that is, of the tendency 
of the respective scholars to annex, for exclusive possession, the brilliancy of 
Kiev. The Russians of the Kievan period only reluctantly accepted the 
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Church schism, and their attitude toward Catholicism never was belligerent. 
The city of Novgorod limited princely power by charters at about the time 
when the Magna Carta and the Golden Bull were issued. Roman law, in 
its Byzantine form, was to a large extent assimilated by the Russians as the 
result of their conversion to Christianity. In the Kievan period, the Russians 
were better housed and fed than in later periods, including the Imperial 
(and, let us add, the Soviet). 

Professor Vernadsky concludes his survey of Kievan culture by saying: 
“There is no doubt that the Russian civilization of the period profited much 
by contact (with neighbors) ; basically however it represented the growth of 
the creative power of the Russian people themselves.” 

In the course of his narrative, the author cannot but take sides in the 
great controversies of Russian historiography. He denies any important role 
to the Norsemen and is not inclined to believe that Russia passed through 
a period of feudalism, despite the presence of some of its traits. In his opinion, 
Russia’s social and economic organization of the period was closer to Roman 
capitalism than to feudalism. As in Ancient Russia, he displays the tendency 
to accept hypotheses that are not entirely warranted, such as that of the 
conversion of the East Russian principality of Tmutorakan to Christianity as 
early as the ninth century. His incidental characterization of the Soviet period 
of Russian history as monistic is hardly correct: like the Kievan and Imperial 
periods, it is dual, since the Communist blueprint, of foreign origin, has been 
imposed on the Russian culture whose earliest stage is so brilliantly described 
by Professor Vernadsky. 

Only one map is attached to the volume; many readers will desire more 
cartographic illustrations to help them understand the complexities of the 
political history of the period. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


A History OF THE JEws. From the Babylonian Exile to the End of World 
War II. By Solomon Grayzel. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society, 5707-1947. Pp. xxv, 835. $3.50. 

This is a succinct, lucid, and interesting account of the Jewish people 
during the period indicated in the title. The author gives the bright as well 
as the more dismal aspects of the history of his coreligionists and attempts 
to portray cause and effect in an impartial, judicious manner, refraining from 
the emotional outbursts of excessive patriotism. Nevertheless, his style is 
instinct with life and his pen succeeds in delineating the fortunes of his 
conationals in a colorful manner. 

Minute detail cannot be expected in a work which embraces so many 
centuries and deals with a people scattered among so many nations in all 
continents. But usually the author has penetrated into the heart of the 
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problem and sketches the episode in bold but adequate strokes. A contributing 
factor to the clarity of the book is its division into five parts, each of which 
is provided with a topical sentence indicative of its contents. The chapters, 
likewise, have appropriate titles and are divided into sections with suitable 
headings and subheadings. Numerous illustrations and maps enhance the clear- 
ness and readability of the book. Its usefulness for reference is assured by a 
copious Index. 

The Bibliography is select and is, curiously, confined almost exclusively to 
Jewish authorities. This shakes the reader’s confidence in the author’s im- 
partiality. In fact, his historical outlook is deplorably clouded when he 
discusses Jesus, Paul of Tarsus, and the early Church. That his treatment 
of these topics is hopelessly inadequate is a mild statement of the author’s 
procedure. We do not wish to imply, however, that he indulges in vilification ; 
his method is rather to suppress any evidence unfavorable to his view. 
Moreover, he assumes too readily at times that the Jews were guiltless of 
wrongdoing; this accounts for the criticism which he levels at St. John 
Capistran and Bernard of Feltre. However, in a book intended for popular 
Jewish consumption a more critical attitude could scarcely have been hoped for. 

Except for sporadic lapses of this type, the book rings true and appears to 
present a credible account of the vicissitudes of the Jewish people. After all, 
there have been unjustified persecutions of the Jews; we hope that the 
lessons of history will prevent their repetition in the future. In short, then, 
the book is a welcome addition to the literature on the subject especially 
because of its wealth of reliable information, its masterly presentation of the 


material, its readableness, and its relatively small size. 
Catholic University. MicHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


Essays ON ANTISEMITISM. Edited by Koppel S. Pinson. New York: Con- 
ference on Jewish Relations, 1946. Pp. xii, 270. $2.50. 

This well-documented collection of essays by a group of Jewish scholars is 
divided into two parts. Part one is an analysis of antisemitism. This powerful 
force is discussed in its economic, social, religious, and cultural aspects. Each 
element is weighed in determining the reasons for antisemitism. The competi- 
tion of Jews with other groups in society, frequently the middle classes and 
financial groups, is pointed out as an economic cause of this movement. The 
long-established aversion of the Jew to the sacrifice of his identity by sub- 
merging it into the non-Jewish bloodstream plus his social isolation go 
far to explain the social causes of antisemitism. The determination of the 
Jew to maintain his own ancient traditions and culture is another cause for 
this uncharitable feeling. Religiously, the steadfast Jewish denial of the 
divinity of Christ has contributed to antisemitism in the Christian world. 

The second part of the book is a series of historical and regional studies 
of this problem. Historically, the topic is traced in the Hellenistic-Roman 
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world, the first millennium of the Christian era, and the medieval world. 
Regionally, antisemitism is dealt with in the Islamic world, Tsarist Russia, 
Poland, modern France, and Germany. 

The authors point out that outbursts of antisemitism are seen, most gen- 
erally, during periods of financial dislocation and economic distress. The 
Jews provide a convenient scapegoat for other groups upon whom the 
real blame for distress should properly rest. Economic peace and the presence 
of greater economic opportunity for all elements in society would seem to be 
conducive to a lessening of antisemitic feeling. 

This volume is very useful in arriving at a broad understanding of anti- 
semitism, its causes, and unfortunate results. Since it is written by Jewish 
scholars, people who have actually experienced the effects of this movement, 
the reader comes to appreciate the heavy burden this evil force places upon 
the backs of the Jews, in a minority wherever they may be found. 

As the editor points out, the Papacy has been vigorous in its condemnation 
of antisemitism, although lesser Christians have not always heeded the 
Pontiffs. In the words of Pope Pius XI, quoted by Mr. Pinson, “Antisemitism 
is a movement in which we cannot, as Christians, have any part whatsoever. 

. No, it is not possible for Christians to participate in antisemitism. ... 
Antisemitism is inadmissible. Spiritually we are Semites.” The duty of 
Christians, of Catholics, to replace any antisemitic feeling with the positive 
love that Christ preached is, of course, inescapable. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. JosepH F. CLANcy. 


LITERATURE 


THe Ace oF Anxiety. By W. H. Auden. New York: Random House, 

1947. Pp. 138. $2.50. 

Mr. Auden’s Pulitzer Prize poem is significantly described as A Baroque 
Eclogue, its pastoral outlines ironically embracing the thoughts and emotions 
of three men and a woman who meet by chance in a Third Avenue Saloon 
on an All Souls’ Night during the late war. The theme of the poem, which 
runs like a steel vein of concept through quagmires of neurotic associations 
and across the high plateaus of metaphysical thinking, is suggested by a quota- 
tion from Dies Irae on the title page: 

Lacrimosa dies illa 


Qua resurget ex favilla 
ludicandus homo reus... 


Mr. Auden’s examen of the hearts of four confused and frightened people 
sub specie inebrietatis consists of six parts: a prologue which merges into one 
oversoul the separate consciousness of Quant, Malin, Rosetta and Emble; a 
salmagundi of his characters’ subconscious impressions entitled “The Seven 
Ages”; a projection of their innermost desires in “The Seven Stages”; 
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“A Dirge,” or modern man’s perpetual mood of discouragement ; “A Masque” 
which celebrates an abortive flirtation, and an “Epilogue” which reviews 
the anguish with which men struggle to elude God and the minds’ insistence 
on ‘““Their own disorder as their own punishment.” A prose score provides 
part of the setting and the transitions. 

In one sense the poem may be regarded as a psychological drama in which 
the four characters reveal themselves in the relaxation of wine. Quant, the 
middle-aged widower, is enamored of his dreams and disturbed by reality; 
Emble is Narcissus in uniform; Malin, the medical officer, is intellectually 
proud; and Rosetta, the fading, prosperous department store buyer, is a 
sentimental snob. Their essential characters are illuminated by a filament 
of natural hope, which imparts a timid, brittle, firefly brightness to their 
dissatisfied lives. While the characterizations are utterly faithful to the in- 
dividual selves, and are never employed to illustrate a point of morals, they 
do serve to emphasize a common human predicament. Quant, Emble, Malin 
and Rosetta are concrete universals; the true subject of the poem is Homo 
reus iudicandus. The crucial element therefore is the thought of the poem. 
What makes this age an age of anxiety? Why are the characters individually 
out of joint? 

In the rich and varied context of this poem, linked with hazy, felt thoughts 
on war and peace, social habits, personal experience and the imbecilities of 
politics, clothed in vestments patched from faded purples of the classics, the 
once seamless robe of Christendom, the ribbons of old English poetry and 
the synthetic silks of modern psychology, Homo reus acts and talks his guilt. 
Quant’s self “tastes of untruth,” seeks the lie of his lifetime. Rosetta worries 
over the threat of “More deaths and worse wars, a winter of distaste to 
last a lifetime.”” Malin, more the metaphysician, broods on man 

whose mode of being is to be at once 
Outside and inside his own demand 
For personal pattern ... he minds what happens 
And feels he is at fault, a fallen soul 
With power to place, to explain envy 
What in his world but why he is neither 
God nor good, this guilt his insoluble 
Final fact, infusing his private 
Nexus of needs, his noted aims with 
Incomprehensible comprehensive dread 
At not being what he knows that before 
This world was he was willed to become. 

They had all embraced, not the real world of being, but (Rosetta speaking) 
“that impermanent appetitive flux, humorous and hard, which adults fear is 
real and right, the irreverent place, the clown’s cosmos.” Passages in “The 
Seven Stages” show man as a pilgrim wandering in a desert, searching for 
home and water, the living fountains of life. “With nothing to know about, 
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the mind reflects on its movements and so doubles any distance,” says Emble, 
who later observes how the voices of war “recite in unison a common creed, 
declaring their weak faith in confusion.” The most explicit commentary on the 
common predicament of the main characters occurs in Malin’s thoughts in 
the “Epilogue.” 

We would rather be ruined than changed, 

We would rather die in our dread 

Than climb the cross of the moment 

And let our illusions die... 

In our anguish we struggle 

To elude Him, to lie to Him, yet His love observes 

His appalling promise: His predilection 

As we wander and weep is with us to the end. 

This profoundly Christian poem is in many ways Auden’s equivalent to 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Wasteland.” Less obscure than its celebrated predecessor, 
it is its equal in wit, allusion, and contemporaneity, and its superior in 
wisdom and understanding. Auden is more supple and assimilative than 
Eliot ; he depends less upon objective correlatives than he does upon projection. 
Like “The Wasteland,” Auden’s poem induces the aura of experience. His 
readers are drawn into a state of multiple consciousness resembling that of 
his four characters who “show an intuitive grasp of myth and symbol and... 
establish a rapport in which communication of thoughts and feelings is so 
accurate and instantaneous, that they appear to function as a single organism.” 
To have accomplished this is the effect of great art. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


EpwWIN ARLINGTON Rosinson. By Yvor Winters. Norfolk, Conn.: New 

Directions Books, 1947. Pp. 162. $2.00. 

Since his death in 1935, the poetic fame of Edwin Arlington Robinson has 
been slowly but surely gaining momentum. In 1938 his biography by Her- 
man Hagedorn appeared, and in 1940 a selection of Robinson’s letters with 
an introduction by Ridgely Torrence, the American poet, was printed; in 
the meantime articles on his life and on his work were found in many maga- 
zines; now two new books on the poet are added to the list: Untriangulated 
Stars: Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson to Harry de Forest Smith, and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Yvor Winters. 

Dr. Winters, a professor of English at Stanford University, attempts, and 
successfully so, I believe, to give an account of Robinson’s poetic growth, 
together with a careful and scholarly scrutiny of the poet’s most important 
poems. ‘The book is intended to be read along with a volume of Robinson’s 
collected works published by Macmillan. When read in such a manner it 
will yield a lucid and solid understanding and appreciation of Robinson both 


as a man and as a poet. 
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The book contains a short and interesting account of Robinson’s life, his 
New England background and the literary influences on his style. ‘Then it 
goes on to discuss his three Arthurian poems: Merlin, Lancelot and Tristram, 
and those of longer and medium length. It ends with an appraisal of Rob- 
inson’s work on the whole. 

Some may be surprised to learn that Dr. Winters considers Robinson’s 
most successful efforts to be found among his shorter poems and those of 
medium length; and he cites for example, such poems as “Hillcrest,”’ ‘Eros 
Turannos,” “The Wandering Jew,” “Many Are Called,” “The Three 
Taverns” and ‘Rembrandt to Rembrandt.” The enormously popular 
Tristram, winner of the 1928 Pulitzer prize for poetry, he ranks among 
Robinson’s inferior achievements. 

The volume, frankly a guidebook to Robinson’s work, should be of in- 
estimable value to students of Robinson and to professors lecturing upon one 
of America’s greater poets. The book carries a select bibliography of the poet 
and a general index. 

Loyola University of the South. CHARLES J. QuIRK. 


Poems: 1940-1947. By Theodore Spencer. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1948. Pp. 117. $2.75. 

Theodore Spencer, equally well known as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard University and as a critic and poet, has included 
in this volume most of the poems first printed in 1941 under the title of The 
Paradox in the Circle and a selection of those published in 1944 called An 
Act of Life, together with others of more recent date. 

The book, a handsome and attractive affair, reveals the author as pos- 
sessing a vigorous and sensitive mind and as a poet who is not oblivious to 
present-day occurrences. The collection contains a number of lengthy poems 
interspersed with some of the loveliest lyrics this reviewer has been for- 
tunate enough to see in many a day. The longer poems have arresting and 
splendid lines which linger on in one’s memory; but, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the shorter poems are the finest thing in the book. There is a certain 
undefinable magic about them, a subtle cadence which manifests the true 
artist and poet. All this is accomplished in the simplest language and 
apparently without the slightest effort. 

To appreciate Mr. Spencer’s artistry, the poems should be read aloud. Here 
is an exquisite lyric chosen at random from the last section. It is one of 
“Four Songs.” 


Slowly onward 

The dancer goes 

Down the bright garden 
To the dark rose. 
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Not the red rose that 
Crimson in sun 
Bloomed in the morning 
The dance begun, 

But a different flower 
At the garden’s close 
Welcoming darkly 

The dancer who goes 
Slowly onward 
Entranced and dancing 
With eyes uplifted 

To the rose. 


Though Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is not always clearly defined, he leaves 
no one to doubt that it is the spiritual and not the material that is the great- 
est value to man; that man should look upward in an age clouded by wars 
and threats of war. The book will, I feel, be welcomed by the more discern- 


ing lovers of poetry. 


Loyola University of the South. CHARLES J. QUIRK. 


CuHaucer’s Worxtp. Compiled by Edith Rickert and edited by Clair C. 
Olson and Martin M. Crow. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 


Pp. xiv, 456. $6.75. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By Alberto Castelli. Brescia: Morcelliana, 1946. Pp. 


174. 150 lire. 

Tue Heresy oF Courtty Love. By Alexander J. Denomy. New York: 

Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. 92. $1.50. 

One of the most common ironies of existence is that we frequently fail to 
complete some of our most cherished projects. In the mid-nineteen twenties 
Miss Edith Rickert began collecting materials to illustrate various phases of 
fourteenth-century life and continued this labor, along with the several 
other activities that characterized her varied career, until the time of her 
death in 1938. Professors C. C. Olson and M. M. Crow were then asked to 
take over the editorial work with a view to publishing the book with a 
memoir and Miss Rickert’s bibliography as a kind of memorial volume. Be- 
fore this could be done, however, World War II intervened and the editors 
were unable to finish their task; thus it is that the book is only now appear- 
ing in the tenth year after Miss Rickert’s death. Although the memorial 
character of the volume has been dropped, it is nevertheless a very living 
monument to one of the most highly esteemed of modern American scholars. 

“The distinctive features of Chaucer’s World,” the editors tell us, “are the 
limitation of the material largely to Chaucer’s period and its focus on aspects 
of life with which he was familiar. Many of the selections deal with people, 
places, or events that Chaucer himself knew or knew of. The items, from 
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widely diverse sources, are fitted into a pattern which forms a mosaic of 
fourteenth-century life, picturing Chaucer’s London and illustrating chron- 
ologically typical aspects of the life span of people from various social classes 
and occupations.” ‘The titles of the ten chapters suggest in more specific 
fashion the general range of the material: London Life, The Home, ‘Training 
and Education, Careers, Entertainment, Travel, War, The Rich and the 
Poor, Religion, and Death and Burial. These different aspects of life are 
presented with the limitations of many modern readers in mind: everything 
written in a foreign language has been translated and all the selections from 
Middle English have been modernized or glossed when necessary. Obviously 
it would be helpful to have the originals of all these passages in an appendix, 
especially since much of the material has never been published before or is 
available only in books that are now rare and difficult of access. To have 
included the originals of all these passages, however, would have swelled the 
book unduly and might have served as a deterrent to one of the groups of 
potential readers for whom the book is particularly intended, the average 
person. And it should be stated that the documentation has been done so 
carefully that the evidence can be tracked down easily enough, especially if 
one lives near a large library and the Public Record Office! 

The third chapter, dealing with training and education, suggests the 
general character of the material presented as well as the procedure fol- 
lowed throughout the book. Beginning with precepts on conduct, we find 
several selections from the Babees’ Book and then, under “Apprenticeship,” 
we come to six briefer entries from the court records of London and Canter- 
bury. “Making Provision for Education” comes alive through a large num- 
ber of short quotations from public records and especially through the bills 
for two schoolboys in 1394 and 1395. “The Boy at School” gives a chap- 
lain’s report on visiting a boy at school, rules for conduct at Westminster, 
a brief account of a whipping, Trevisa’s oft-quoted observation on the use of 
English in schools, a few paragraphs from Richard de Bury on the care of 
books, a list of volumes bequeathed to St. Paul’s School by one William de 
Tolleshunt in 1328 and a more detailed catalogue of those given by another 
in 1358 and, finally, an amusing poem of some fifty lines describing an early 
fourteenth-century music student. “University Life” begins with a few quota- 
tions from the early fifteenth-century student regulations for King’s College, 
Cambridge, then goes on to a couple of student fights, an ordinance on college 
gowns, and the requirements for the bachelor’s degree, and ends with a note 
on the pay of teachers in 1333. 

Although one of the best features of the book is the editors’ keeping the 
editorial apparatus at a minimum and thereby allowing the material to speak 
for itself, objection may be made concerning the glossing of unfamiliar words. 
Only those words are explained which are not to be found in the unabridged 
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Webster or which are given there inadequately. More broadly, the criticism 
may be made that there are too many snippets here, too few longer documents. 
A particularly valuable feature of the book is the great number of largely con- 
temporary illustrations selected by Miss Margaret Rickert; they complement 
the text in most satisfying fashion. All in all, Chaucer’s World is one of the 
most readable books about fourteenth-century life in England published since 
the appearance of the best of all interpretations of the period, the Canterbury 
Tales. 

The other two volumes listed above are very different in both plan and 
scope. Castelli’s little book is chiefly important as a reminder that English 
studies are not totally moribund in postwar Italy. The author uses Robin- 
son’s text but follows Skeat’s alphabetical designations of the fragments. 
One wishes that he had also adopted the orderly arrangement which makes 
the work of either of these scholars so easy to use. The book, however, does 
not have even the usual annoying Continental excuse for a Table of Contents 
and of course no bibliography, though many secondary works are referred to 
in the footnotes and hence some help is thereby made available for those 
who wish to delve deeper. The only guide for the reader is the three-line Index 
carrying the titles of the three chapters: Life and Work, Book and Nature, 
Body and Soul (La vita e le opere, Il libro e la natura, Il corpo e l’anima). 
For the most part the volume is simply a series of appreciations of Chaucer’s 
poems with rather more emphasis on the earlier works than on the Canter- 
bury Tales. Indeed, the discussion of the latter is generally unsatisfactory 
in that there is very little comment on the tales themselves, most of it being 
devoted to the narrators. The author’s best observations are on the Parlia- 
ment of Fowls, the House of Fame, and Troilus and Criseyde. The Italian 
reader, for whom the book is of course primarily intended, will find the many 
translations and paraphrases of passages very helpful, but there are hardly a 
half dozen lines of the original text to be found in the book—all the more 
regrettable in that copies of Chaucer, complete or incomplete, are probably 
not too easy to come by in present-day Italy. 

Father Denomy’s book (would that we had as expressive a word as 
libricciuolo!) would undoubtedly have appeared as an article had it not been 
delivered at Boston College as the inaugural discourse in the recently estab- 
lished Candlemas Lectures on Christian Literature. The author is not 
concerned primarily with literary matters but nevertheless, considering the 
ramifications of Courtly Love in medieval literature, what he has to say is 
interesting, informative, and important to all students of the Middle Ages. 
His chief object is to explain the widespread development of a conception 
of love that is essentially un-Christian in a society that is usually thought of 
as having been more completely Christian than any other. Rejecting a pagan 
origin for the idea of love as the source of all good and all virtue, Dr. 
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Denomy finds the explanation “not in Arabian literature but, rather, in 
Arabian philosophy and specifically in the mystical philosophy of Avicenna” 
and then proceeds to show how the exposition of Courtly Love in the first two 
books of the De Amore of Andreas Capellanus and its total rejection in the 
third book may be accounted for through the writings of the Latin Averroists. 
The chief difficulty in this thesis is that the De Amore was written about a 
half century before the acceptance of Averroes’ commentaries circa 1230. The 
author solves the problem by suggesting that Andreas and the troubadours 
were influenced by the predecessors of Averroes who shared his attitudes, a 
thoroughly plausible solution if not an entirely convincing one. Thirty-three 
pages of notes almost counterbalance the text (thirty-eight pages) and pro- 
vide the clues to the sources of the argument. The many passages from the 
De Amore are taken from the 1930 edition by Pagés and are followed in 
every case by page references to Parry’s excellent translation. Boston College 
has set a very high standard for all its future Candlemas lecturers; may they 
all be endowed with the same grace, learning, and wisdom that make the 
author of The Heresy of Courtly Love one of the most sensible guides through 
a forest not always sunny. 
Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


EDMUND SPENSER AND THE “FAERIE QUEENE.” By Leicester Bradner. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 187. $2.75. 

In a critical study not designed for scholars but embodying the latest 
fruits of scholarship, Professor Bradner successfully arouses in the general 
reader an appreciation for the poetry of Edmund Spenser—especially for the 
Faerie Queene—by emphasizing the poet’s concern for the universal problems 
of religion, love and friendship, good manners, moderation, and good and evil. 
Convinced that too much stress has been placed upon the rhythmic and pictorial 
aspects of Spenser’s verse, with the consequent neglect of his sane and lively 
criticism of life, Professor Bradner supplements Professor Judson’s recent 
biography of the poet by his insistence on Spenser as a practical man of 
affairs who, as an artist, was intensely interested in the formation of the 
Christian gentleman. No longer can we view Spenser as a dreamer living 
in an ivory tower who spun tales of knights and dragons in a land of faery. 

Professor Bradner chooses to break with tradition by making Books III, 
IV, and V of the Faerie Queene the narrative core; and he makes a good 
case both for his own and Spenser’s paramount interest in Britomart, symbol 
of true and honorable love that leads to marriage. Book I (on Holiness) and 
Book VI (“‘Pastoralism Glorified”) are later treated in a clear-cut and enthu- 
siastic fashion. Understandably enough, Books II and V are found to be a 
little disappointing and are treated with less sympathy and gusto. In regard 
to the personal allegory of Spenser’s epic, Bradner skirts trouble by pointing 
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out that such allegory is often purely episodic and that much confusion can 
be caused by trying to make it systematic throughout a whole book or the 
whole poem. 

This study is characterized by its clarity, sanity, and all-around competence. 
It not only applies the most judicious conclusions of modern scholarship to 
the interpretation of Spenser’s poetry, but also reveals an independence and 
brilliance in handling disputed points. A good example of this is the handling 
of the Rosalind problem. 

The only matter on which this reviewer would disagree with Bradner is 
Spenser’s early sympathy for Puritanism. After asserting that Cartwright 
and the Puritans appealed to Spenser’s moral enthusiasm (pp. 18-20), Bradner 
admits that the masters at Pembroke College, Grindal and Young especially, 
opposed the Puritans. To me at least, it would seem more reasonable that if 
Spenser aligned himself with (and idealized) bishops who fought Cartwright 
and Puritanism, the presumption should be that Spenser had the same point 
of view and disliked Puritanism just as much in his Cambridge period as he 
did later. 

University of Notre Dame. PauLt E. McLane. 


PETALI SULL’ONDA. By Giuseppe Tusiani. New York: Euclid Publishing 

Company, 1948. Pp. 32. 

Written in the language of Dante, this small volume is the fourth book of 
poems to come from the pen of the gifted Italian writer Giuseppe Tusiani. 
The youthful poet who has captured the picturesque and descriptive expressions 
of a Dante, the perfected technique of a Petrarch, the pessimism of a Leopardi, 
and the classical mastery with the sensuous imaginism of a D’Annunzio, 
makes all of these qualities flow as part of his own individual, smooth-running, 
musical style. These poems, mostly in the form of Italian sonnets, spring 
from his poetical soul as he reflects upon his new environment here in America, 
and as he recalls his native land of Italy, its people and surroundings, and 
the part they have played in his life. 

The young author, in his poetic fancy, casts petals upon an outgoing wave 
of the sonorous Atlantic as a salute to the shores of his native land. He sings 
of the sweet hours he spent with young love and the sorrow at parting, the 
serene Italian skies and smiling seas, the murmuring of woodlands and the 
sighing of winds, the silvery and golden notes of the nightingale, the tolling 
of the evening bells and the waning roar of rolling waves, his hopes, his fears, 
his scorn, and the pervading melancholy in his soul. It is a great symphony 
of tint and tone, of hue and harmony, with the minor chords prevailing, but 
always with the master lyricist giving guidance. As time flows his soul gathers 
hope and courage, and finally bursts out from clouds of gray in the fiery tints 
of the rainbow (“Arcobaleno”) with a smile. 
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Petali sull’Onda, as has been said of Tusiani’s other poetry by T. W. 
Ramsey, the outstanding English poet, is marked by the beauty of its color and 
music. It can worthily take its place alongside Amedeo di Savoia, Flora, and 


Amore e Morte, the author’s three preceding volumes. 
New York, N. Y. Sitvio B. Mazza. 


NICOLAS DE Montreux. By Rose-Marie Daele. New York: The Moretus 

Press, 1946. Pp. 362. 

Both the author and the Moretus Press deserve the highest commendation 
for the most handsome presentation of this volume. It is lavishly illustrated 
with coats of arms, wood cuts, portraits, photographs, musical tunes. Elegant 
and varied characters have been used: truly a masterpiece of printing. Dr. 
Daele has resuscitated a sixteenth-century author, Nicolas de Montreulx, 
whom most manuals of French literature pass over with a simple mention, a 
line at the most, or forget entirely. Yet, as Dr. Daele has conclusively 
demonstrated, this scorn is unjustified. Truly Montreulx was not a first- 
class writer, but he exerted nevertheless a considerable influence in his time, 
particularly in the diffusion of foreign literary genres, his plays were pre- 
sented publicly while those of more prominent playwrights were confined 
to school audiences, he was praised by his contemporaries, and many of his 
works were translated into English and German. 

The first part of this book (1-96) is devoted to Montreulx’ life, about 
which very little was known, or tucked away in inaccessible documents. The 
second part (96-271) treats of Montreulx’ works, with generous extracts or 
summaries, particularly useful here owing to the extreme difficulty of secur- 
ing the works themselves, none of which has been reprinted since the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century. Montreulx was one of the most impor- 
tant popularizers of the Spanish novels of chivalry, the continuator of the 
Amadis de Gaula of Monsalvo which exerted such a notable influence on the 
French literature of the sixteenth century. He might be considered as a 
forerunner of Honoré d’Urfé with his pastoral Bergeries de Juliette, an early 
imitation of the Diana of Montemayor. He reflects the dominant trends of 
the century in the novel, Oeuvre de Chasteté, imitated from Heliodorus, and 
the tragedies Cleopatra and Sophonisbe show the incipient classical dramatic 
principles evidenced elsewhere in Jodelle and Montchrétien. Dr. Daele has 
rendered a great service to literary history by bringing to light one of the 
men who enjoyed a reputation perhaps unjustified, yet considerable, and 
who remains as a witness of the taste of his century. Her extensive bibliog- 
raphy is in itself a precious compendium of the works dealing with Italian 
and Spanish influence in France and with the sixteenth century in general. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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St. THOMAS AND THE GREEK Morauists. By Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. 

Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1947. Pp. 63. $1.50. 

This is the Aquinas Lecture delivered at Marquette University in March, 
1947. Its purpose is to establish inductively the positive contribution of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism to three points in the Thomistic moral theology. 
Those points are ‘“‘(1) the structure of the moral act; (2) right reason 
as the rule of morality; and (3) the organization of moral problems under 
the virtues” (p. 14). The specific conclusion in the case of each point is: 
“(1) St. Thomas’ psychological analysis of the moral act is an outgrowth 
of Aristotle’s speculation, transmitted through the Greek Fathers, enlarged 
by some borrowings from St. Augustine. One might say that the structure 
of the analysis is suggested by Damascene, the psychological principles by 
Aristotle, some of the Latin terms (and the strong emphasis on will-acts) 
by Augustine” (p. 21). (2) “The recta ratio of St. Thomas finds some of 
its roots in Greek Stoicism. It is quite in keeping with Aristotelianism and 
Augustinianism, but these philosophies do not stress the theory to the extent 
that Stoicism does” (p. 29). (3) “The Thomistic ordering of the special 
questions of morality under the virtues finds its methodological source in the 
lists of virtues common to most classic writers in the Aristotelian tradition” 
(p. 37). These conclusions are synthesized, in reverse order, as follows: 
“(1) The material approach to the questions of moral science is developed by 
St. Thomas from the analytic study of the four virtues of the classic Greek 
and Roman ethicians; (2) the formal element in Thomistic morality is 
derived from the Greek reverence for right reason; and (3) the metaphysical 
analysis of the structure of the moral act stems from Greek ethics, through 
St. John Damascene” (p. 38). 

Dr. Bourke raises two controversial issues. The first is: “What, precisely, 
is this right reason which is the rule of human morality? . . . One group of 
interpreters (of St. Thomas), influenced by the ethics of Suarez, reduces 
right reason to the conformity of human acts with the nature of man, adequate- 
ly considered in all its essential moral relations. There are other Thomistic 
scholars who maintain that right reason is the ‘dictate’ of the faculty of 
reason. St. Thomas’ own position is broader than that of either school of 
modern interpretation” (pp. 22-23). After numerous rereadings of the 
author’s own interpretation of “right reason” I still find his interpretation 
decidedly obscure. 

The second controversial point should not have been introduced since it is 
irrelevant to Dr. Bourke’s whole work. “It has become commonplace for 
readers of St. Thomas to claim that there are two ultimate ends for man, 
one natural, the other supernatural” (p. 39). Father Walter Farrell, O.P., 
is cited in the footnote as holding this position. St. Thomas, it is dogmatically 
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alleged, holds that “there is only one ultimate end for man. . . . This end is 
God, as seen in the beatific vision” (p. 41). Now in the first place, Father 
Farrell’s position has been misstated, through omitting all reference to 
subordinated ultimate ends; in the second place, Father Farrell’s position is 
by no means commonplace; in the third place, his view, many hold, is correct, 
not false. 

Admirable and intellectually honest historical scholarship characterizes 
this brief essay. I do not know that it enriches our understanding ef the 
doctrinal content of Aquinas’ moral theology; but then I do not know that 
it was intended to. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


History OF PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHICAL EpucaTion. By Etienne 
Gilson. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1948. Pp. 49. $1.50. 
This Aquinas lecture was delivered to the Aristotelian Society of Marquette 

University in the Fall of 1947, because M. Gilson’s duties do not permit 

him to come to Marquette on the customary March date. 

Four questions are raised in this lecture. It is just as important to observe 
the order in which they are raised—the only order possible—as it is to 
observe the answers proposed. Those questions are: (1) what is philosophy?; 
(2) what is the best introduction to philosophy?; (3) since there is an 
obvious distinction between an introductory course in philosophy and the 
philosophic life, what is the best way of forming a philosopher?; and (4) 
can the formation of a philosopher occur except in and through the history 
of philosophy? 

To philosophize, then, is to pursue wisdom through a consistent effort of reflexion.... 
Philosophy is less a knowledge than a life dedicated to the pursuit of a definite type 
of knowledge, namely, wisdom. . .. A philosopher’s life is completely dedicated to the 
conquest of wisdom. . . . To philosophize is to contemplate. . . . That is why even 
though your professor of philosophy may happen to be also a philosopher, you do not 
know him and you do not meet him as such in your classrooms. He is a philosopher 
not when he is speaking to you but during those hours of solitude when he is speaking 
to himself in the quietness of his own meditation... (pp. 1-7). 

As for the second question, “a complete course in scholastic philosophy... 
(is) the best introduction to philosophical knowledge” (p. 15). This suffices 
for the overwhelming majority of college and university students who have 
no intention of becoming philosophers; and suffices too, as an introduction 
only, for the tiny minority who wish to philosophize. 

How is that tiny minority to be taught to philosophize? That is to say, 
how is one “to achieve an active and personal appropriation of philosophical 
truth?” (p. 20). One can be taught the philosophic life only by “another 
philosopher who will be for him (i.e., for the beginner) both a master and a 
companion during his whole life” (p. 21). But how find the master, the 
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director of the philosophic life? It is improbable that we shall find him in the 
present, since philosophical masters are rare in any age: so let us look for him 
in the past. To be a philosopher, then, it is necessary to have read the great 
philosophers: to spend one’s life ‘‘in personal and intimate contact with great 
philosophers” (p. 39). But even this is not enough. “Is not a certain spiritual 
affinity required between master and disciple? If in order to learn how to 
walk, we need to follow someone, at least for a time, it is useless for us to 
find a guide who can show us how to do it, unless both of us wish to walk 
down the same road” (p. 22). Of the great philosophers read, there must be 
a choice of one as the philosopher: an Aristotle for an Aquinas; an Aquinas 
for a Gilson. 

Hence the fourth question. The great philosophers read and, as a result, 
the master chosen, exist only in history: then how can they be studied except 
in history? To read them is to read the history of philosophy. Moreover, 
when the choice of master is made—say, Thomas Aquinas—then it becomes 
doubly important to know exactly what he said—and this is “straight historical 
work” (p. 29) because it involves the question “what works has he actually 
written? Where are the best manuscripts? In these best manuscripts what 
are, according to all probabilities, the safest readings?” (p. 30). Finally, 
there are diverse interpretations or essays into Aquinas’ meaning. Evaluation 
of these in the light of the text of Thomas is clearly an historical job. At the 
conclusion of his essay Gilson returns to his first point, the nature of phil- 
osophy, in order to reunite philosophy, education and history. Philosophy 
is an abstraction, an essence only and “the only actual being which philosophy 
may have is that of the philosopher” (p. 45). Hence “what an historian of 
philosophy is looking for in the history is not philosophy, but its source, and 
because he cannot find it anywhere else than where it is, being himself an 
existing man, the historian finds it in the minds of other existing men” (p. 47). 
In the end, then, philosophical education is identical with the history of 
philosophy; and the aim of both is existing philosophy, i.e., that “a new 
philosophical life has been kindled by another philosophical life” (p. 48). 

Stirring incidental insights—for example, into the nature of time; the 
ethical requirements of the philosophic life; the dichotomy between being a 
philosopher and teaching philosophy ; the correlation of discipleship and original 
genius—abound in this lecture, and together with the main development of 
thought, make up an astonishingly rich artistic whole. 

But, like all of Gilson’s shorter works, this little book is going to be widely 
misunderstood through superficial and partisan reading. In truth, Gilson is 
deceptive—he seems so easy. The profundity can readily be missed. No 
reader, however, will miss the gracious reversal of roles found in the dedication. 
The master, Gilson, has dedicated his book to the disciple, A. C. Pegis. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Louis De Raeymaeker. Translated by 
Harry McNeill. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi, 297. 
$4.00. 

This volume is the first in a series of philosophy manuals to be brought out 
by the University of Louvain. It offers the student a general orientation to 
the field of philosophy by introducing him to a consideration of: the place 
of philosophy in the totality of human knowledge and the principal problems 
of the field; the history of philosophy down the ages; and the philosophic life 
and its expression today in schools and publications. 

Part One traces the gradual dissociation which developed between the 
sciences and philosophy in a gradual historical process. It discusses the relation 
between philosophy and theology, nature and grace, and the author’s general 
thought seems to be that “philosophy in itself is by no means Christian but 
remains by definition simply rational and purely human.” He next seeks to 
introduce the student to such important problems as those of knowledge, 
being, nature and life, and finally values. 

Part Two gives a rapid over-all survey of the development of thought from 
the early Greeks up to the present day. It is insisted that a knowledge of the 
history of doctrines is necessary to the systematic study of philosophy. 

In general, the third part is an invitation to the student to take part in 
today’s philosophic life. —To do so, he must choose one amongst many 
schools. Father De Raeymaeker would guide him toward Thomism. He 
points out the glorious tradition of Thomism, its success before the test of 
time, and the approval it has received from the Church. 

The discussion of the possibility of a “Christian” philosophy is clear and 
interesting, but not everyone will be satisfied that the question is disposed of 
by means of the “‘negative norm,” and the “accidental” relation between faith 
and reason. The main philosophic problems mentioned are treated clearly 
and succinctly, and the alert pupil will be aroused to look for a solution. 

The ninety-page survey of the history of philosophy is brief, clear, concise 
and interesting. Generalizations and oversimplifications are necessitated by 
the scope of the book, hence many will disagree with some of his classifications 
and statements, particularly with regard to the moderns. 

Father De Raeymaeker urges respect for and study of present-day thinkers: 
“Contemporary philosophers, above all, must not be slighted, for they are 
witnesses to, as well as bearers of, the life of philosophy.’”’ Throughout, the 
author is a Thomist, urging the study of Thomism, and this is his final appeal : 
“‘Penetrate Thomist doctrine, abandon what is out of date and valueless; 
accept and assimilate everything that is of true value in modern thought; bring 
about a synthesis which will be a new and fruitful stage of the philosophia 


perennis.” 


New York, N. Y. REGINALD F. O’NEILL. 
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PuiLosopHy WitHouT Tears. By Arthur Little, S.J. Buffalo, New York: 

Desmond & Stapleton, 1947. Pp. viii, 128. $2.00. 

This is a series of seventeen philosophical dialogues delivered on Radio 
Eireann. The topics discussed are: the necessity of philosophy; the existence 
of external reality; time and relativity; the existence of God; the problem of 
evil; the spirituality of the human soul; animal intelligence; necromancy ; 
free-will; psychoanalysis; the nature of moral obligation; euthanasia; civil 
authority; communism; state planning; pacifism; religion as the basis for 
international law and peace. 

The book has merits: the characters participating in the dialogues are 
well drawn; the humor is at times amusing; the analytical table of contents 
is useful. Yet this is a thoroughly annoying book. 

Philosophical positions include the following. Father Little’s conception 
of cause (p. 35) seems strictly Humian, and his view of the epistemological 
status of cause strictly Kantian (pp. 35-36). Hence he proves not that God 
exists, but that we must think that God exists. The problem of physical evil 
is avoided by playing on the ambiguity of the word “perfect.” God “cannot 
create a perfect material universe’ (p. 43). Had the distinction between 
absolute perfection and relative perfection (perfect according to its kind, or in 
its own order) been drawn, the real problem might at least have been raised. 
The problem of moral evil as a Thomist envisages it (why did not God give 
to all men, as He gave to Christ and Mary, such a wealth of intrinsically 
efficacious operating actual graces that no man would ever commit sin?) 
is not even hinted at. The proof of the spirituality of man’s soul is weak 
on three counts: (a) intellect is defined as a power productive of “general 
ideas” (p. 53); (b) ideas are alleged to be representations (p. 51); (c) the 
inference from ideas as “general representations’ to ideas as “spiritual 
representations” is not demonstrated. The misconception of will as an irrational 
and arbitrary power of choice, escaping the principle of sufficient reason, is 
defended (pp. 67-71). The Thomistic conception of will, inconsistently 
introduced on the last page of the discussion (p. 72) is falsified by failure to 
root liberty in intellect. 

Manhattan College. JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


THE Human Race. A Study in the Nature of Knowledge. By Emil 
Froeschels. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 197. $3.00. 
This book is a curious mixture of Cartesianism, Kantianism and Bergsonian- 

ism, with scattered elements from other philosophers. Like Descartes, 

Froeschels identifies properties with the essences of things, holds that the 

knowledge of God, the infinite, and the universe (Descartes’s extension) are 

innate, and has God producing the world by a momentarily reiterated creation. 

All acquired knowledge, however, is finite, and man’s continual effort to 
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reconcile this with his “background category of the infinite” gives rise in him 
to an antinomy. There results confusion and error in his attempt to know 
the intrinsic nature of God and the universe. 

From Kant Froeschels accepts the formal categories of causality, necessity, 
etc., and also the supposition of the “I think” in every judgment, though he 
chooses to accept the ego as a real personality and not as the object of a 
transceridental apperception. All recognition according to him requires com- 
parison. Therefore we have actual innate knowledge of the universe in addition 
to the categories. Otherwise, all first acquired cognitions would be impossible. 

Bergson’s influence is evident in Froeschels’ whole treatment of time, 
being and becoming, and free will. Thought is in a time-point; it and being 
exist only in real infinite time-points. The real flow of time is unknowable 
to the intellect; the will unites the infinitely succeeding time-points into be- 
coming, makes concepts valid over a period of time, and enables us to know 
the past and future. The will is motion, and it makes us receptive to the 
essence of motion. It is free and uninfluenced by motives from the intellect. 

Froeschels’ work superabounds with the names of philosophers whose 
opinions he hastily cites and often as hastily rejects. His remarks are often 
penetrating, but they lack the development necessary to make them an adequate 
refutation of opposing views. The fundamental principles on which his whole 
theory of knowledge rests, namely, that a thing can be known only in contrast 
to its opposite, and the inaccessibility of the infinite through the finite are 
not sufficiently proved, and in fact, they cannot be. For a thing can manifest 
itself to us directly through objective evidence by the very fact that it exists; 
and analogical knowledge of the infinite, which is all we have on earth, may 
be had from finite things by retaining the idea of perfection found in them and 
denying to it all limits. Knowledge of the abstractive power of the mind 
would save Froeschels the necessity of postulating formal categories or an 
innate knowledge of the universe. Again, the doctrine of St. Thomas that 
it is the person who knows through both senses and intellect would give the 
basis for a knowledge of motion and flowing time without Froeschels’ distinc- 
tion between intellectual time-points and volitional unification of these into 
flowing time, and the parallel distinction between atomic static being and 


continuous dynamic becoming. 
West Baden College, Indiana. Mure R. VoGcEL. 


Les PARADOXES DU BOUDDHISME. By Fr. Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. Brussels: 
L’Edition Universelle; Paris: Desclée De Brouwer, 1947. Pp. xiv, 305. 
130 frs. belges. 

The learned author, now a Professor of Thealogy in Louvain, taught 
formerly at the Pontifical Seminary in Kandy, Ceylon; his knowledge of 

Buddhism not only embraces what seems to be all of the existing literature 
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on the subject but is also based on an experience of multiple and living contacts 
with the Buddhist world itself. Perhaps we may suggest without a semblance 
of unfairness that his volume, most commendable at any rate as a scholarly 
but certainly readable comprehensive presentation of Buddhism and its prin- 
cipal riddles or points of controversial interpretation, betrays on the whole 
the missionary’s rather than the philosopher’s or even the theologian’s state 
of mind. Father d’Eypernon has the true missionary’s love and understanding 
for the human and spiritual milieu of which he treats and in which he once 
worked for the dissemination of the Faith; and we venture to add that in our 
humble opinion he loves it a shade too well to be fully alive to its more 
dismal aspects or to the depth of the abyss that separates it from the world 
of Christ. He may himself have been only too aware of this; otherwise he 
would hardly have deemed it necessary to write in his Preface (p. xi) the 
words that follow: “... When the reader encounters phrases like ‘A Buddhist 
saint’ or “The Saviour’ (in reference to Buddha) . . . we hope he will not infer 
therefrom that the author has forsaken his own beliefs. .. . We think we may 
as well forbear from anathematizing on every page the philosophical and 
religious errors of Buddhism. For example, literary Buddhism denies, in its 
entirety, the existence of a personal God. It has seemed to us completely 
superfluous to state explicitly that this is an error.” Directly, here, Father 
d’Eypernon proceeds to say: “Rather, it has been our endeavor to disengage 
the essential content of truth [l’a@me de vérité] imprisoned, in so many 
doctrinal expositions, in a tissue of defective expressions which fail to translate 
adequately the underlying impulses of the soul [le mouvement profond des 
ames].” And thus, because the author—moved by priestly charity, in the 
first place, and secondly, attracted by what obviously connotes an element 
of mellow gracefulness and perhaps of high virtue in the Buddhist manner 
of life at its best, and even in Buddhist doctrine—is manifestly biased in the 
sense of forcing a “favorable” interpretation wherever it seems at all possible 
(thus, as regards the classic points of the sensualistic negation of substantial 
personality ; of the Nihilistic implications of the state of bliss termed “Nirvana” 
as well as of “non-attachment” asceticism; of the Atheist gospel of man’s 
progressive “‘self-redemption” ), his treatment of the “paradoxes” of Buddhism 
lacks the analytical sharpness that would set the really interesting problem 
into high relief. We mean this from a purely intellectual point of view, 
regardless of the position we have to take as Catholics. That momentous 
problem lies, of course, in the significantly “Oriental” combination of an 
atheist and “phenomenist” humanism with a markedly “religious,” passive and 
pietistic attitude, implying, for instance, prayer and monasticism, instead of its 
“Western” alliance, which would appear so self-evident to us, with scientist 
utilitarianism, pragmatism and technological imperialism. The author is too 
eager to read into Buddhism a kind of inarticulate or superficially distorted 
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“Christianity” to be able to formulate and discuss this fundamental “paradoxy” 
—which is really his theme—as explicitly and fruitfully as might not il- 
legitimately be wished for by the student of religious and “cultural”’ philosophy. 
It will not surprise the reader that, speaking in his Conclusion from an 
expressly missionary point of view, Father d’Eypernon not only emphasizes 
the immense difficulty of the task and the hopelessness of crudely “‘Scholastic”’ 
methods of approach but strongly asserts his conviction that insistence on the 
“points of contact” between the two religions is the one via regia of winning 
over some Buddhist souls into the fold of our Lord. It would doubtless ill 
befit a complete layman to argue with a great expert; and yet even here we 
would venture to signify our doubts as to the principle: for surely, the principle 
of dwelling on points of contact as such, just like that of dwelling on points 
of contrast as such, may cut both ways. 

In view of the very special character of this book and its illustrious author, 
the reviewer begs to conclude by apologizing for any misreading of Father 
d’Eypernon’s opinions or position. 


Universite Laval. AUREL KOLNAI. 


Hinpu Puivosopuy. By Theos Bernard. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1947. Pp. xi, 207. $3.75. 

This book is perhaps more to be recommended as a reference work for the 
specialist than as an introduction to the subject for the use of the more 
generally interested student. Judging from its style and, as it were, the “inner 
form” of the thought displayed in it, the somewhat strange name under which 
the author writes is a pseudonym covering not a European or American 
but a Hindu writer. This is no reason why the book should not be excellent, 
as in fact it reveals an amount of painstaking scholarship quite out of propor- 
tion with its modest length. Apart from a rich bibliography, fifty pages are 
taken up by a Glossary of terms, largely etymological; a complicated system 
of transcription is used, without—unfortunately—any indication of how to 
pronounce, for example, an m with a superscribed or an m with a subscribed 
point. But if the author’s purpose has been, as we surmise, to make Hindu 
philosophical thought accessible and attractive to a circle of educated readers 
of our civilization, he can hardly be said to have achieved his aim. In the 
six “classic systems’ he outlines (‘‘Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa, and Vedanta: all other schools are but variations of these six’’) 
we doubtless recognize many aspects of both problems and attempted solutions 
familiar to us from Western philosophy ; but what strikes us as a difference is 
a certain more hazy and mythical air about Hindu speculation rather than 
any more positive characteristic of it which we should vainly look for in the 
Hellenic, Scholastic and Modern systems of thought. Nor, in particular, does 
the author in any way endeavor to point out the truths (or motifs) neglected 
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by Western and elucidated (or significantly discussed) by Hindu philosophy. 
Our impression is that he simply assumes a concise presentation of the six 
systems to be of an inevitably convincing, if not overwhelming, effect—as 
though, to put it a little bluntly, no philosophy to speak of had ever existed 
outside the pales of Hinduism. But in fact his train of thought often seems 
to us singularly unconvincing; it is as if he postulated, here and there, a self- 
evident logical connection between his consecutive propositions which we 
entirely fail to perceive: this must be due to a far-reaching alienness between 
the Hindu mental structure and ours, which the author is insufficiently 
equipped to bridge (no easy task, to be sure!) or even to be really aware of. 
We believe that Western students of logic and rhetoric might not unfruitfully 
devote their attention to the manifold subtleties of the Nyaya system. On the 
other hand, critical thought in Hindu philosophy never appears to be com- 
pletely detached from a religious context (generally pantheistic in savor) 
or stripped of at least a vague mood of “redemption.” The author’s own 
position is tersely expressed (in the Preface) to the effect that “the basis of all 
schools is the same’; this, again, contributes to the “suggestive” character 
of the book—in a religious sense—rather than to its philosophically en- 


lightening value. 
Université Laval. AuREL KoLnal. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ALFARABI AND ITs INFLUENCE ON MEDIEVAL 
THOUGHT. By Rev. Robert Hammond. New York: The Hobson Book 
Press, 1947. Pp. xvi, 55. $1.50. 

In this short work, Father Hammond gives us a résumé of Alfarabi’s 
philosophy and singles out certain points of doctrine which he considers to 
be Alfarabi’s contribution to the thought of the Christian medieval teachers. 
The book is not an exhaustive study, but, rather, a listing of doctrinal 
points confirmed by the corresponding quotations from the Arab philosopher. 
This listing of doctrines and quotations is made under three general headings: 
The Philosophy of Being (Metaphysics), The Philosophy of Thinking 
(Psychology), The Philosophy of Acting (Ethics). It is worth noting that 
Father Hammond has used the Arabic works of Alfarabi in preparing his 
book, although the quotations in his book are in English. Undoubtedly, 
Father Hammond has rendered good service to students of medieval philosophy 
in bringing to them this orderly arrangement of doctrinal points and quotations 
from Alfarabi’s works. 

Two features of Alfarabi’s speculation are outlined by Father Hammond 
in the Introduction, namely, Neo-Platonic Mysticism and Emanatist Monism, 
and the position that Plato and Aristotle are reconcilable. Apart from these 
features, according to Father Hammond, all the philosophy of Alfarabi may 
be said to be saturated with Aristotelianism. Throughout the body of the 
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work the author is occupied in justifying these statements of the Introduction. 
Together with his exposé of the Arabian philosopher’s doctrine Father 
Hammond singles out certain doctrines for which St. Thomas or other 
Christian teachers are indebted to Alfarabi. It is in these sections of the work 
that, it seems to us, the author often appears to be uncritical and over- 
enthusiastic. This is true, in particular, in the section entitled “Metaphysical 
Theology,” where the author speaks of “the perfect similarity that exists 
between Christian Theodicy and the Theodicy of Alfarabi.” On the other 
hand, the author would appear to make good his point that in some respects 
St. Thomas was indebted to the Arabian. Examples of this would be the 
doctrine of the real distinction between essence and existence in creatures, 
and the teaching on Universals. But even in these instances it does not seem 
to us that the author has shown with accuracy to what extent St. Thomas 
is debtor to Alfarabi. 

At the end of his book Father Hammond draws three conclusions, namely, 
that Alfarabi brought about the first penetration of Arabism into Hellenism 
and of Hellenism into Arabism, that Alfarabi exerted a great influence on 
medieval thinkers, and that Alfarabi improved many Aristotelian theories, 
solved many problems till then unsolved. The full justification of this last 
statement evidently calls for a much more comprehensive work than Father 
Hammond’s book. 

A book entitled Alfarabi’s Philosophy and Its Influence on Scholasticism, 
by Father Robert Hamui, O.F.M., was published in 1928. This earlier 
work is extremely similar to the book under review. 

Fordham University. Joun V. Fiynn. 


RELIGION 


THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. By William Pouget, C.M. and Jean Guitton. 
Translated by Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. New York: Declan X. McMullen 
Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xi, 201. $3.00. 

Father Pouget’s thesis is in brief: The Canticle was written by an unknown 
inspired author between 285 and 220 B.c., who made use of the legitimate 
literary device of attributing his book to Solomon. It is a drama that could 
have been enacted but de facto never was. The heroine, the Sulamitess (6:12), 
was a peasant girl from Lebanon, espoused (i.e., in biblical language, married 
but not yet solemnly introduced into her husband’s house) to a mountain 
shepherd. Loyal to her spouse, she was tricked into entering the harem of 
Solomon whose offer, however, of honorable love is rejected and who finally 
with sadness permits her to return to her husband. The daughters of Jerusalem 
play a part like that of the Greek chorus, while her husband is accompanied 
by his male companions. 

The purpose of the author of this drama was to teach as precepts the 
indissolubility of marriage and the duty of conjugal fidelity, and as counsels 
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the value of equality in social rank of husband and wife and the necessity of 
freedom of consent. 

The evolution of the interpretation is summed up in these few words: 
In its first phase the Canticle was a work of the imagination, a lyrical drama 
teaching conjugal love. Then it became a parable illustrating God’s love for 
His people; finally it became an allegory which served as a treatise on 
spiritual mysticism. Behind the story of the peasant girl, the Christian may 
see the union of God and His people (Israel in the Old Testament; the 
Church in the New Testament); he may see also the love of the Blessed 
Virgin and all holy virgins for their Divine Spouse. 

Although Father Pouget writes in an interesting and scholarly manner, it is 
hardly likely that his interpretation will win over the majority of Catholics 
who prefer to see in the book no reference to history or drama but an unmixed 
allegorical presentation of Divine love for the people of God. 

The English translation was done by Father Lilly, C.M., former Associate 
Professor at Catholic University and former Secretary-General of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, and is published as the first in a series of 
English translations of well-known scriptural works which the C.B.A. is 
sponsoring. Father Lilly has done his work well; here and there are minor 
imperfections which betray perhaps too close an adherence to the original. 

This American edition is divided into two parts, the first of which 
(pp. 17-166) considers the literary, moral and mystical problems, and the 
second (pp. 169-196) gives a translation based upon the Hebrew with brief 
explanatory notes. Five pages of bibliography bring the work to a close. 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 


With Curist THROUGH THE YEAR. The Liturgical Year in Word and 
Symbols. By Rev. Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. Illustrations by Sister Justina 
Knapp, O.S.B. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 308. $3.75. 
The value of the Cycle of the Mysteries, or the Church Year, in learning 

and living the Christian life has been strongly reafirmed by Pope Pius XII 
in the recent Encyclical on the liturgy. Now everyone knows that a vast 
amount of representation in the form of symbols has been a conspicuous 
feature in the decoration and adornment of Catholic places of worship, 
beginning with the catacombs and coming down to our own day. This 
system of representation, of course, need not be confined to the embellishment 
of church structures. Those familiar in this country with Orate Fratres, 
for example, recall that every issue bears on its cover a small pictorial 
representation of some current phase in the Church Year. 

The author of this volume, and the skilled artist collaborating with him, 
set themselves the task of providing some sort of pictorial representation, not 
only for the greater feasts of the Church Year, but for practically every 
Sunday and every major episode in the entire year’s liturgy. This task at times 
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involved complicating demands. But the drawings plus the text combine to 
present an instructive year-round tour through the Church Year. It is a 
somewhat unusual approach for the ordinary reader, but in learning how a 
certain episode may be pictorially represented, one can learn what is being 
represented, and why. It is not intended as a book to be read straight through, 
but as a year’s step-by-step guidebook. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLARD. 


Mary oF NAZARETH. A True Portrait. By Igino Giordani. Translated from 
the Italian by Mother Clelia Maranzana and Mother Mary Paula William- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xix, 185. $2.75. 

The author sees the history of Mary as beginning and ending in Eternity, in 
the bosom of Uncreated Wisdom. He exults over Mary as the heroine of 
the human race, as the Virgin most powerful, ““who—so to speak—detaches 
the Three Divine Persons of the Trinity from their superhuman heights 
and presents them to us as our kith and kin” (p. 147). He rejoices, for 
she is the cause of our joy and her smile an ‘added’ joy even to heaven. 

Starting with Mary’s indispensable role in the Incarnation of God, the 
author ends with her consequent indispensable role in the divinizing of man. 
In every chapter, often in a single sentence, he presents the sweep of Eternal 
Wisdom, “reaching from end to end, ordering all things mightily and sweetly,” 
pouring Mary forth in all His works to teach us the way of prudence, the 
way of God to man and of man back to God. 

The portrait is not without blemish. In regard to the translation, many 
difficult sentences, much misleading punctuation (p. 174), and inexact rendi- 
tion, possibly the cause of some lack of movement in the thought, indicate the 
need for a critical editing. A seemingly careless use of facts will distract 
some readers from the beauty of interpretation. The whole chapter on poetry 
is disappointing. It leaves the impression of arbitrarily chosen examples strung 
loosely together in chronological order: it includes insignificant, omits sig- 
nificant details; uses headings that are neither consistent nor complete; and 
does not give a true picture of the flow of Christian poetry, from its twin 
fountainhead—first, St. Ephrem, “the harp of the Holy Spirit,” in the East, 
and then St. Ambrose in the West—and along quite clear streams of time 
to the broad, full waters of the thirteenth century. 

I like especially the author’s thought of Mary as the possible source of 
daring American inspiration, and his tribute to consecrated virginity as “the 
filter in which the exchange of human affections is continually purified”’ 
(p. 168). Americans should be grateful to the translators for making available 
this lovingly drawn portrait of Mary. A poet’s love and a lover’s prose poem 
can draw many to a deeper understanding of God’s perfect Poem—Mary, 
Maiden, Mother, Mediatrix. 

Marygrove College, Detroit. SisTER Mary Agulin. 
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THE CurisTIAN Doctrine oF Grace. By Oscar Hardman, M.A., D.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

“The process of the intellectual disintegration of the Christian Faith” 
began with the Reformation. Conscious of this and its far-reaching theological 
consequences over the centuries, and suspecting the truth of today’s accusation 
that the Church of England is inconsistent in having “an Augustinian Prayer 
Book and a Pelagian pulpit,” the author, a prominent Anglican divine, finds 
strong recommendation to study anew the doctrine of grace. His work, half 
popular and half technical, is not a complete treatise nor is it meant to be, 
and neither can it be said that the writer has a complete grasp of the par- 
ticular issues dealt with, but, despite the hesitancy with which he. moves 
at times in the face of his problems and the resultant aberrations, he has 
made an honest endeavor to adhere to objectivity and in good part has 
attained it. 

After a rapid historical survey of the formulation of the doctrine Dr. 
Hardman develops, not without a certain obscurity and vagueness, the notion 
that grace is the “divine favor . . . bestowed upon man, [taking] the form 
of a beneficent personal influence which is brought to bear upon the spirit 
of man by the Spirit of God”; the supreme act in its operation is the 
Incarnation, which renders possible the fullest measure of this personal 
influence and makes us speak of grace with St. Paul as “the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” The definition established, its operation is studied in 
the suceeding chapters on predestinating grace, prevenient and subsequent 
grace, habitual and actual grace. Pages on the means of grace and its achieve- 
ments complete the volume. 

Since a detailed criticism of the work is out of question in a brief review, 
we can only be selective in indicating its respective merits and demerits. 
Accordingly, we signal for especial praise the complete rejection in all its 
implications of the Protestant theory of fiducial faith and imputative justice ; 
the author, relying on St. Thomas Aquinas and the Council of Trent, un- 
reservedly acknowledges the intrinsic and basic ontological character of 
justification, whereby man is transformed into a new creature through the 
habitual gift of sanctifying grace. 

While correctly asserting God’s universal salvific will and utterly con- 
demning rigid Predestinationism, Calvinism in particular, which makes God 
arbitrarily and antecedently condemn some men to evil and eternal damnation, 
Dr. Hardman seems to misunderstand the doctrinal fact of God’s eternal 
predestination and reprobation; a key to the right solution can be found in 
the classic formula, consecrated by the Council of Quiersy in its condemnation 
of Gottschalk and other Predestinationists of the ninth century: “Quod 
quidam salvantur, salvantis est donum; quod autem quidam pereunt, per- 
euntium est meritum.” Regrettable, too, is the author’s failure to see how 
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the dogma of Original Sin is compromised by his apparent willingness to grant 
some likelihood to the hypothesis that Adam and Eve were not historical 
characters. In general, the work would have been enhanced, if clearer 
precisions had been made regarding certain problems, if certain other topics 
had received more than passing notice (e.g., the question of merit; the double 
function of grace as an elevating and healing agent, so fundamental in 
Scripture and Tradition), and if too much dogmatic worth had not been 
attached to subjective tests. 

Catholic theologians, however, although unable to give the work an 
unqualified recommendation, should welcome this expression of contemporary 
High Church thought and its adherence in many respects to Catholic dogma. 

Woodstock College, Md. Tuomas A. Bropny. 


A MANvAL or Canon Law. By Rev. Matthew Ramstein, O.F.M. Conv. 
Hoboken, N.J.: Terminal Printing and Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. vii, 747, 
Index xviii. $10.00. 

In a single volume Dr. Ramstein presents us with a composite statement 
of the current canon law. Clarity of exposition and conciseness of style are 
maintained throughout the text, the purpose of which, we are told in the 
Preface, is “to give the reader a general knowledge of the laws of the Church 
as these are found in the Code of Canon Law.” In a condensed form rather 
than by way of a literal transcription the canons of the Code are given. 
It is always supposed that the reader will have at hand a copy of the 
Code itself. 

The Introductory Part, as the first four chapters are called, supplies us 
with an excellent orientation to the study of the law. A discussion of the 
nature and divisions of law together with the historical antecedents of the 
Code prepare the mind of the student for a fuller appreciation of the great 
legal heritage of the Church. Nor is the historical aspect of the law neglected 
in the course of the text. Following the preliminary canons on clerics is a 
brief article outlining non-Catholic systems of church government. 

The more frequented areas of the Code receive detailed consideration. 
Thus seventy pages of the text, representing an emphasis commensurate with 
its relative importance, are devoted to the treatise on Marriage, a subject 
that frequently tests the legal acumen of diocesan authorities as well as of 
parochial operatives. 

Meriting special mention is the list of more than 1,200 articles and consulta- 
tions, appropriately classified readings, harvested principally from such well- 
known publications as the American Ecclesiastical Review and the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. The eminent practicality of these articles will often 
eliminate the painful necessity of extracting an elusive answer from the un- 
familiar pages of a more formidable volume, the prospect of which may well 
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act as a chilling deterrent to the parochial practitioner. To the inquiring 
student stimulated to a more thorough exploration of his problem, a ready 
path is laid open by way of references to specialized works such as the 
scholarly publications of the Catholic University of America. 

Following the explanation of the fifth book of the Code, are listed the 
faculties of the Apostolic Delegate as well as those of the Bishops of the 
United States. To the general faculties of the former are added a few of 
special interest to our own country, for example, the power to permit the 
alienation of religious property not in excess of a half-million gold dollars. 
To the Bishops’ faculties are appended the latest indults permitting local 
Ordinaries, ad triennium, to mitigate the Eucharistic fast in favor of the sick 
and night workers. This same familiarity with the most recent Roman decisions 
is revealed consistently throughout the text. 

Canon 129 prescribes that the cleric continue the pursuit of his professional 
studies especially, even after his ordination to the priesthood. While a life in 
the cross-currents of parish activities may find the priest little inclined to 
excavate the remains of the Pseudo-Apostolic Collections, a manual like that 
of Dr. Ramstein eases considerably the unending road of ecclesiastical 
knowledge. 

West Baden College, Indiana. James E. Risk. 


SCIENCE 


THE GrowTH oF PuysicaL SciENcE. By Sir James Jeans. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 364. $4.00. 

Sir James Jeans turns to history to tell us the story of science from the 
Babylonians, 5000 B.c., to our own day. A single volume covering so many 
centuries must needs be brief. For convenience, we can divide the history 
of science into two periods, as do the scientists: from ancient times to about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. To this period, Sir James devotes about 
one third of his book. The remainder deals with modern science. Sir James 
begins with da Vinci, 1452-1600, and continues to the present. This is fair 
division according to the scientists. 

Treating the modern era, Sir James is at his best. He was a scientist of 
much repute, well trained in scientific methods and mentality. Here we see a 
grand array of amazing discoveries in physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology 
and mathematics. He tells us of the outstanding men of science from da Vinci, 
Galileo and Newton to Einstein, Planck and DeBroglie, to name a few. 
These were the men whose genius of intellect and tireless work in both the 
theoretical and experimental fields fashioned and formed what we know today 
as Science. He takes us through the vast ranges of the universe; the heavenly 
bodies, chemical elements, physical forces, living and non-living beings; all 
have been and are being explored to compel them to yield the innermost 
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secrets of Nature, in their physical and mathematical aspects. This astounding 
development of modern science is a fascinating story. Sir James follows 
the factual pattern, enumerating men, discoveries and theories. His inter- 
pretations for the most part are those commonly accepted among the scientists, 
with little of his personal reflections. In his own popular and easy style he 
tells the story avoiding the stumbling block of mathematical formulae and 
too technical terms. 

Turning to the first part, we are not so happy. Barring a few minor 
historical errors, the factual narration is fair enough. But in his personal 
comments and reflections there is too much of the antiphilosophical and 
antireligious prejudice of nineteenth-century science. He is essentially a 
scientist and seems not to understand the philosophical aims and outlook of 
the ancients and medievals. Yet it is upon their intellectual efforts that the 
best of our Western culture has been founded. It is obviously unjust to 
criticize premodern science according to the norms and standards of science 
as it exists today. In contrast to Sir James Jeans, it is interesting to read 
the work of Alfred Whitehead and Lynn Thorndike, who see in ancient and 
medieval thought a far greater influence on modern scientific thought than is 
generally admitted in scientific circles. If in this part of the volume Sir 
James had followed the factual pattern which he applied to the past five 
centuries, we believe that the work would have been more successful. 

Weston College, Mass. JosePH P. KELLy. 


ADVANCES IN ENzyMoLocy: And Related Subjects of Biochemistry. Vol. 
VII. Edited by F. F. Nord. New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. xi, 665. $7.00. 

This series of volumes on enzymology and related topics has by now 
established itself in an honored position in the contemporary scientific literature. 
The devotion and high standards maintained by the editor, and the skillful 
and economical publishing craft of the Interscience Company merit the 
gratitude of all workers in the biochemical field. 

The present volume contains twelve reviews on various topics, several by 
distinguished Européan authorities. As appears to be customary, a contribution 
on industrial processes is included—an excellent practice which should be 
continued. 

The volume opens with an interesting article on Permeability and Enzyme 
Reactions by §. C. Brooks, which considers such phenomena as diffusion of 
gases, electrolytes, and macromolecules through different phases of biological 
media, and the relation of such diffusion or permeation to the enzymatic 
processes which ensue. 

The reviewer must confess to some feeling of unhappiness in the article 
by W. Seifriz on The Properties of Protoplasm. Astonishingly naive and 
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pedantic by turns, poorly written throughout, its essence may be illustrated 
by the following interesting non-sequitur, ‘““To be sure, enough systems must 
behave in accordance with laws set up by physicists and chemists so that our 
world shall be recognized as an orderly one.” 

The third review is a brilliant treatise by P. D. Ritchie on Asymmetric 
Synthesis and Related Processes, which considers recent views on stereochemi- 
cal phenomena, such as asymmetric induction and transformation in organic 
chemical reactions and applications to the maintenance of optical purity in 
living organisms. Since a racemic system is thermodynamically more stable 
than its separated antipodes, it has always been a puzzle how the metabolism 
of a living organism contrives to favor optically active protoplasmic systems. 
The organism apparently possesses corrective devices to avoid the inevitable 
racemization (which Kuhn tentatively envisaged as part of the process of 
biological aging). May certain of these devices include such agents as d-amino 
acid oxidase, d-peptidases, etc.? The author tentatively and with good discre- 
tion advances certain hypotheses concerned with this problem. 

G. Hevesy of Stockholm contributes a long and masterly summary of 
100 pages on Radioactive Indicators in Turnover Studies. The review considers 
radioactive phosphorus (in carbohydrate esters, phosphatides, and nucleic 
acids), sulfur, and iodine. This review alone is worth the price of the book. 

The fifth review is on Bacterial Luminescence by F. H. Johnson which 
is a competent summary of the subject principally devoted to the luminescence 
of bacteria. 

Hugo Theorell (Stockholm) presents a most valuable discussion on Heme- 
Linked Groups and . . . Hemoproteins, considering the forces within such 
important natural compounds as hemoglobin, cytochrome, and catalase. 

In interesting juxtaposition to the foregoing review is that by S. Granick 
and H. Gilder on Tetrapyrroles, which considers in great detail the prosthetic 
groups (and derivatives thereof) of the heme proteins described in the Theorell 
review. The two reviews, taken together, constitute the best description of 
this class of substances now available. 

Claude Fromageot of Paris contributes a fine and clear-cut review on 
Organic Sulfur in Animals. , 

Interrelationships in Microorganisms is the title of a review by H. 
Mcllwain, which considers the relation between growth of microorganisms 
and the metabolism of such vitaminlike substances as nicotinic and pan- 


tothenic acids. 
F. Kavanagh contributes a splendid review on Antibacterial Substances 


from Fungi and Green Plants which describes the chemical and biological 
properties of such materials as actinomycin, aspergillic acid, notatin, etc. 

This reviewer was particularly happy to read the article by O. Schales on 
Kidney Enzymes and Essential Hypertension. This is a highly controversial 
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field, but it is good to see the literature handled in so competent a fashion. 
Many of the observations, although none completely answers the problems 
posed by this complicated disease, are a tribute to scientific medicine. 

Recent Progress in Industrial Fermentation is the title of the review by 
F. M. Hildebrandt, which considers such matters as butanol-acetone, ethyl 
alcohol, and butylene glycol fermentation. The value of such processes to the 
efficient conduct of a national defense program is apparent. The scientific 
and engineering problems are numerous. 

Bethesda, Md. Jesse P. GREENSTEIN. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


Lasor’s RELATION TO CHURCH AND COMMUNITY. Edited by Liston Pope. 
New York: The Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 1947. Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

The chapters of this book are lectures revised for publication which were 
given at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies in New York, 1944-46. 
The contributors for the most part are officials in various fields of labor 
leadership. The general theme is labor’s achievements, policies and aims with 
reference to the church and the larger community. No systematic attempt 
is made to deal with it. The chapters, with few exceptions, do not go beyond 
ten pages. 

About one-third of the book deals specifically with the spiritual values by 
which labor leaders live and strive to lead the labor movement. If these 
accounts of the inner motivations of labor officials are typical, they reveal 
a growing awareness on the part of organized labor that its activities must 
further the general welfare as well as its own particular interests. Generally 
speaking, this cannot be said of other organized groups in American economic 
life. Their official programs frankly acknowledge no other responsibility than 
that of furthering the self-interest of their members. Their faith in individual- 
ism is profound and unwavering. They believe that it is the American way, 
and that to deviate from it in any fashion is take one more step on the way 
to serfdom. 

The social irresponsibility of American economic life seems to have in- 
creased in the postwar period. There is little if any recognition of the truth 
that man is a social animal in his ownership and work as he is in all of his 
activities. Economically we are not a community. We have instead a number 
of powerful groups motivated almost entirely by selfishness and almost con- 
stantly at war with one another. Increasingly they provoke the intervention 
of the state and thus hasten the advent of the Leviathan depicted by Hobbes. 
Few spokesmen of Big Business seem to be aware that the American way as 
they conceive it is actually the road to serfdom. Fortunately a few top-flight 
leaders of labor, like Murray and Reuther, have a sounder idea of the 
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American way. Their Industry Council Plan not only conforms pretty closely 
to the teaching of the encyclicals, but also embodies what is genuinely good 
in the American tradition of a free democratic society. It is a hopeful 
sign, as is also this little book, that American labor wishes to be more than 
a powerful pressure group and is willing to cooperate with other groups in 
reconstructing our economic society along Christian and democratic lines. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Cari P. HENSLER. 


THOMIsSTIC PHILOSOPHY IN SocIAL CasE Work. By Mary J. McCormick. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 148. $2.00. 

Mary J. McCormick, Associate Professor of Social Case Work and 
Research at Loyola University, Chicago, has aimed to show social case workers 
that their synthesis of knowledge about human beings is incomplete without 
the teachings of St. Thomas. However, the three-dimensional conception of 
the human person set forth by Aristotle and St. Thomas is not manifest 
in the pages of Thomistic Philosophy in Social Case Work, although the 
first chapter deals with ‘““The Nature of the Person.” 

Miss McCormick has limited her subject largely to an exposition of the 
ways in which St. Thomas’ system of rational psychology may explain the 
behavior of the people who come to social agencies and may guide the social 
case worker in dealing more helpfully with them. 

Perhaps the author feared that if she included teachings in ascetical and 
mystical theology her desired nonsectarian social case work readers would be 
lost to her after the first few pages. Her argument may have been: social 
case workers accept dynamic psychology as basic to their understanding; 
they do not accept theology as useful, believing it to be outside of the realm 
of science; if they come to see rational psychology as basic, greater depth of 
understanding of the human person should result. However, it was the 
promise of Miss McCormick’s title and preface to show that all of St. 
Thomas’ teachings constitute a science of living of inestimable value to social 
work and can be put into common language as well as common-sense terms. 

Catholic social workers have been asking for a truer explanation of such 
terms as “integration,” “maturity” and “relationship,” illuminated in the light 
of the concept of “charity.” In general, social workers rely upon their 
knowledge of laws governing physical, intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment. They see people accepting or rejecting the means whereby they may 
attain greater maturity. They may not know that there are also laws govern- 
ing spiritual development; that there are means to be used for spiritual 
growth which if rejected may affect adversely the health and productiveness 
of the total person. It is admittedly difficult to put such content in usable 


form but it is needed. 
Often social workers fasten upon spiritual needs when imbalance is in the 
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natural order, or they struggle with emotional problems when the origin 
of the difficulty lies elsewhere. Clarification in social case work diagnosis 
could result from a better grasp of the meaning of integration; more power 
in treatment could come from seeing what there is in “relationship” which 
fosters unity in goals and ideals. 

Miss McCormick rightly chooses to show in case discussions how her 
theories work. A different selection of cases might have resulted in greater 
enlightenment. Persons who seek social case work services by so doing commit 
themselves to movement; in neither of the two case presentations, which 
occupy the latter half of the book, is there enough evidence of the person’s 
progressive use of her own powers and resources. The author needed better 
material to enable social case workers to accept her theories and to convince 
her philosopher-theologian readers that social case work is a valid help- 
ing practice. 

The book is a far more successful attempt at synthesis of this sort than has 
been made heretofore. The writer’s hardy predecessors have either given 
up trying or wish they had never gone into print. When and if the book we 
are clamoring for appears, it will undoubtedly be the joint product of 
theologians, psychiatrists, psychologists and social case workers, who will 
approach the task with the same spirit of humility and conviction which Miss 
McCormick displays. May they also possess her clarity in exposition and her 
facility in expression. 

Fordham University School of Social Service. ANNA E. KING. 


THE Necro Looks AT THE SOUTH. By the Rev. Edward Gholson. Boston: 

Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1947. Pp. 115. $1.25. 

Mr. Gholson, a Negro Protestant clergyman, has much to say that is worth 
attention. To his dissertation he brings vision, clarity and a generosity of 
understanding that embraces both whites and Negroes. Mr. Gholson deals 
with the whole sorry range of anti-Negro discrimination in the South—the 
restrictions in employment, education, housing, transportation, etc. He dis- 
cusses with clear insight the special responsibilities of the churches and 
newspapers in promoting the betterment of Negro conditions. Such efforts 
are necessary, Mr. Gholson emphasizes, not merely that the Negro be saved 
from “ultimate extinction,” but that in his dying he may not “pull down the 
temple of security upon the heads of his persecutors as well as upon his own.” 

Failure to recognize the interdependence of Negroes and whites is a basic 
cause of interracial injustice in the South. Mr. Gholson calls the South 
the nation’s number one intellectual problem. He believes, however, that 
although the South, which thinks it is the Negro’s best friend, is still engaged 
in racial witch-hunting, it will in time free itself from traditions and customs 
rooted in ignorance and fear. A truth that will eventually triumph, he 
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predicts, is that all men are potentially equal, whatever their color or clime. 

The fallacy of inherent Negro inferiority is recognized by leaders of both 
races who are working for intergroup harmony, and who believe with Mr. 
Gholson that the South’s problem is “not alone a matter of education for 
the Negro, but of education for the white man as well.’”’ Meanwhile, as the 
author frequently points out, the Negro has given impressive proofs of his 
ability, when full opportunity is given, to play a vital role in the economic, 


cultural, and social development of a truly democratic South. 
New York, N.Y. Tuomas F. Doy te. 


RurRAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. By Carl C. Taylor. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1948. Pp. 464. $6.00. 

What Soule, Efron and Ness, in Latin America in the Future World, 
accomplished with their figures, charts and statistics for Latin America in 
general Carl C. Taylor has done for one aspect of one country, and because 
of the delimited field of the study, the author has gone deep. 

The rural Argentine people receive treatment here in the varied aspects 
which result from the impact of differentiated climate, crops, soil, geography, 
isolation in the midst of an almost empty region with totally inadequate means 
of transportation. Rural groups and communities, family life, standards of 
living, populating a frontier, the impact of immigration, mixture of race, 
the great areas of agriculture and cattle raising, and the manner of owning 
and methods of working the land—these are among the important topics 
examined and evaluated in the present study. It is in connection with such 
matters that tables, figures and lists of statistics enable the reader to see 
at a glance what the text has been busy with explaining. For the purpose 
of imparting information with clarity and speed this is the most useful 
feature of the book. Here we may see at a glance the net gain or net loss 
for districts of population migration prior to 1895; the proportion of foreign 
immigration according to provinces and territories; the proportion of foreign- 
born in each age group, both male and female; the percentage of rural to 
urban population during different periods of the nation’s history; the per- 
centage of public lands rented or occupied by permit of government—such 
tables are an important element in making the author’s researches readily 
practicable. Nor is he under any illusion as to the full reliability of some 
of his charts and figures. He says in the Preface: “To write a book on the 
rural life of a whole nation is a precarious undertaking. It is especially 
difficult when statistical data are fragmentary. Some information presented 
in this monograph is therefore inconclusive...” 

Certain myths, even Argentine national myths, are exploded here. The 
Argentine, especially the proud portefo, lives under the prideful conceit that 
he belongs to a “white” nation, the whitest in all of Latin America. The 
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information contained in this book crumples the illusion. The portefo is 
largely white but by no means entirely so, as anyone can see who has lived 
in Buenos Aires, but as one travels west or northwest from the capital 
city and out toward the border one finds that the population of the lower 
classes (the most numerous) are “heavily loaded with Indian inheritance.” 
A prominent citizen of these border areas once said to Mr. Taylor: “Prac- 
tically all of us who live here are part Indian.” Another myth exploded is 
the prevalence of the rich estanciero with his fifty thousand acres and his 
great herds of cattle, producer of the famous Argentine beef. While the 
importance of this class is not suppressed by the information given here, the 
reader is reminded that even in the livestock belts other products assume 
a sizeable importance, while outside these areas the percentage of small holdings 
and of tenant farming is fairly high. Perhaps the author is correct in his 
interpretation of Argentine national pride when he fixes its chief factor upon 
agriculture. The Argentine is very proud of the fact that Mendoza means 
wine, Tucuman means sugar, Misiones means yerba, Chaco means cotton, 
Rio Negro and Tigre mean fruit, and Patagonia means sheep. 

A point concerning religion is interesting and fits in with conditions in 
other countries and with the low percentage of practicing Catholics of the 
so-called Catholic countries of Latin America. There is almost a complete 
lack of rural churches. The splendid fanes of the town find no even humble 
counterpart in the far reaches of the country where the spaces are vast and 
means of communication poor. Therefore most of the country people do not, 
partly because they cannot, attend Sunday Mass. 

Some flaws mar perfection. The Bibliography is inadequate. And un- 
fortunately the book gets off to a bad start. The travelogue of the first 
chapter should be omitted. It is dull and inadequate, for the author possesses 
no graces of style and makes a travesty of his attempted description of such 
parts of Argentina as the territory of Misiones with its world wonder, the 
falls of the Iguazu. This is a book we read for the content of its solid 
information, making the best of the heavy stylistic presentation of much of its 
material. 

University of San Francisco. Peter Masten DUNNE. 


Russia’s Postwar Economy. By Harry Schwartz. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 119. $1.00. 

It is self-evident that the question whether in our day there will be war or 
peace partly depends on the tempo of the economic recovery of the Soviet 
Union after the war: the quicker the recovery the less inhibitions against war 
in the minds of men in the Kremlin. The corollary is that data on Soviet 
economic life have become a top secret. 

Under such conditions, it is an arduous task to draw a reliable picture 
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of the state of the economic affairs of the Soviet Union. In the book under 
review, Mr. Harry Schwartz, of the University of Syracuse, skillfully uses 
scattered data and offers the readers estimates which seem rather plausible. 
On the basis of this data, he concludes that by the end of the year 1947 the 
rate of the industrial production of the Soviet Union closely approximated the 
prewar one, heavy industry being ahead and light industry lagging behind. 
This general statement, he continues, must be tempered by the realization 
of numerous weaknesses; chief among them are what he calls “catastrophe in 
agriculture,” the low standard of living, poor housing and the weakness 
of the transportation system. He emphasizes the low standard of living 
which, he says, manifests a perpetual crisis much deeper than the one suffered 
by America at the very bottom of the Great Depression. 

It is a pity that the book was written before the publication, in Moscow, 
of Soviet War Economics, by N. Voznessensky, chairman of the state planning 
commission, and that the report of the commission for 1947 could not be used. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Ecypt. An Economic and Social Analysis. By Charles Issawi. London: 

Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 219. $4.50. 

LAND AND Poverty IN THE Mippte East. By Doreen Warriner. London: 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. Pp. 140. $2.50. 

It is perhaps the chief merit of Mr. Issawi’s work that it is the first non- 
technical yet scholarly book to shed much-needed light on the problems of 
Egyptian agriculture, industry, transport, finance, commerce and public 
finance. 

Cotton needs to be expanded; agriculture to be diversified. The fellaheen 
need short-term credit if they are to operate self-supporting farms; the pseudo- 
industrialists, stymied by the widespread poverty and the consequent low- 
purchasing power of the fellaheen, need better credit facilities if industrializa- 
tion is to be realized. Land stands in need of redistribution and reclamation ; 
the former presupposes tremendous social and political changes, the latter 
demands further government support of irrigation schemes and the con- 
struction of barrages and dams along the Nile. But these problems cannot be 
fully appreciated unless seen in their proper setting, and that is one in which 
a rapidly increasing population is already mired in a poverty practically un- 
paralleled by any other country in the world. 

Rags for working clothes, mud hovels for homes, annual incomes as low 
as $20-$25 constitute for the Egyptians, who, as Mr. Issawi points out, 
cherish no traditions of the “good old days,” a current state of misery. 
Worse still, available statistics, of which the author makes extensive use, 
indicate that real wages evidence a long-period tendency to fall. At the same 
time the population is multiplying at a rate which is, after that of Palestine, 
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the highest in the world. These people, whose death rate actually is the world’s 
highest, are simply outstripping the present means of subsistence. The major 
proposed remedies—land reform and reclamation, industrialization and emigra- 
tion—have not been effectively implemented as yet; and it must be admitted 
that the future is not too bright. Worried by this “over-population,” Mr. 
Issawi suggests birth control as a remedy, even though he later minimizes 
it as being too slow in its effects! 

On the basis of much study and of association during the war with the 
Middle East Supply Centre Miss Warriner has written an incisive, practical 
analysis of the need for land reform and agricultural planning in Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon and Transjordan. In this region it is not 
a question of the mere advisability of reform and planning, as though they 
were dispensable luxuries; for, as Miss Warriner states, “Near starvation, 
pestilence, high death rates, soil erosion, economic exploitation—this is the 
pattern of life for the mass of the rural population in the Middle East.” 
In such a situation whatever just and viable remedies are discoverable 
are a matter of extreme urgency if a decent standard of living is to be attained. 
Unfortunately the application of such remedies is almost stymied by the 
political situation in the Middle East: political unconsciousness, widespread 
illiteracy, a wealthy selfish ruling class conspire against economic, social and 
political progress. 

Marymount College. Tuomas F. Troy. 


Maaic SHapows. The Story of the Origin of Motion Pictures. By Martin 
Quigley, Jr. Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 191. $3.50. 

Here is a workmanlike and readable history of the development of the 
motion picture projector. It is not a history of motion pictures; but simply 
the story of the steps made through several centuries in the process of 
projection of shadow images on a screen. It is fascinating story and will 
discover many an interesting bit of historic fact that has been overlooked 
in the wonder of the cinema. Mr. Quigley has appended a Chronology and 
a Bibliography which will be helpful for the student beginning a study of 
the motion pictures. The Bibliography is selective, rather than comprehensive ; 
and it is limited by the scope of the work which confines this study to the 
tracing of technical developments up to the emergence of the Armat-Edison 
Vitascope in 1896. Moreover this book is not overburdened with discussion 
of the optical problems involved. It is simply what its subtitle describes it to 
be—a Story of the Origin of the Motion Pictures. High school and college 
libraries will find it a worthwhile addition to the “How It Began” shelves. 

University of Scranton. R. F. Grapy. 
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